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“Granny 5 Rack!” 


Little Don is the most jubilant boy in Thomasville when his 


beloved grandma arrives for her periodic visit. 


But to “granny” it has become almost an ordeal, despite her great 
atfection for her children and grandchildren. To her, it is just 
another stop in the cycle of visits made necessary by her depend- 


ence on others for the necessities of life. 


lf grandpa had only known the true value of life insurance protec- 


tion his widow would have been comfortably independent in her 


after years. 
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“| HEARD THAT YOUR COMPANY CLOSED ANOTHER 






LARGE GROUP INSURANCE SALE, TOM...” 














Business organizations are becoming increasingly aware 
of the importance which low cost Group Insurance plays 
in employee relation programs. Too, the fact that John 
Hancock has Group Insurance plans available to fit the 
requirements of small or large enterprises has provided 
thousands of employees with essential insurance coverage 
at a cost well within their means. 





LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


oF Bostow, MASSACHUSETTS 
GUY W. COX, President 


“THAT'S RIGHT, JOHN... 
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INCOME REPLACEMENT IN 


the question: What kind of life insurance is best 

for selling alongside of War Bonds? But life insur- 
ance is a long-range business. Under contracts in ex- 
istence in this year 1942 we may be making payments 
to beneficiaries after the year 2000. It, therefore, goes 
without saying that whatever life insurance is sold now 
must also make good after the war. 

A quick and casual answer to our problem might be 
Term Insurance, convertible after the war, or perhaps 
Ordinary life insurance in place of the higher priced 
Limited Payment and Endowment policies. But this is 
no time for a quick and casual answer. Various other 
life insurance questions have long been pressing for 
solution. 

War time is a time when many old ideas and methods 
in economics, strategy, and politics have to be revised. 
Perhaps old ideas and methods in life insurance may 
also have to be revised. Already in an effort to meet 
these other questions, which are summarized briefly 
below, there has been developed a new type of life in- 
surance known as Income Replacement. What if this 
form of life insurance should prove to be not only the 
best for selling in combination with War Bonds but 
also the answer to the following wider questions? 


Tite immediate purpose of this article is to answer 


Some Pertinent Questions 


Was life insurance really doing its job even before 
the war? This is asked with no intention to minimize 
its achievements. 

Was it proceeding steadily towards its grand objec- 
tive, Adequate and Proper Insurance of the Bread- 
winners of the Nation under the Voluntary System? 

Can this objective be reached under the investment 
types of policy, including Ordinary Life? 

Does life insurance need to lean on interest? A most 
timely question because of the great fall in the rate of 
interest. 

Should life insurance be of a type which makes the 
company subject to great and sudden cash demands in 
time of depression? Remember the moratoria of 
1933! : 

Have we, the companies, in view of the immense size 
now attained by our business, quite realized the tre- 
mendous place it now holds in the economic and social 
life of our Nation? 

Do we realize that proper life insurance is one of 
the greatest builders of morale, while improper life 
insurance may be the reverse? 

Have we been carefully watching and trying to in- 
terpret the trends of the last few years, for surely our 
business is not frozen or static? 

Have we been stimulating the schools really to study 
and teach life insurance, not merely with regard to its 
policy forms and statistical and financial structure. 
but with regard to its philosophy and moral and social 
implications? Many minds, are now at work upon these 
problems. This is just one small contribution. 

You can tell the spirit of a people largely by its life 
insurance, by the average amount on each breadwin- 
ner, and the altruism and intelligence with which that 
insurance is arranged. This is a point of view which 
seems to have escaped our historians, for we doubt if 
you will find life insurance even mentioned in such 
books as Wells’ “Outline of History,” Van Loon’s 
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An attempt to show that volun- 

tary, properly fitted, properly 

understood life insurance is an 

immeasurable asset to the 

Nation and a great builder of 
morale. 


By F. M. HOPE 
Actuary Emeritus, Occidental Life Insurance 
Company of California 


“Story of Mankind,” or Truslow Adams’ “Epic of 
America.” This point of view also seems largely to 
have escaped our schools. 

The man of intelligence, self-discipline, and fine 
charitable spirit, the really worthy citizen, will carry 
life insurance of the finest type obtainable. Voluntary 
life insurance of the proper type is the great scientific 
community chest. While protecting dependents it also 
ennobles the man who carries it. It is difficult to 
imagine how large a community chest would be needed 
if there were no life insurance. 

Life, Accident and Health insurance properly de- 
vised under the voluntary system was the finest means 
invented for the relief of human misery and suffering. 

Just what is life insurance? What is it about a man 
that is insurable? Life insurance is not life insur- 
ance—it is earnings insurance. Life insurance does 
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not restore life. But it can replace the earnings, or 
a necessary portion of the earnings, cut off by untimely 
death. The earnings have a decreasing value. Life in- 
surance is brother to accident and health insurance 
which insures earnings during disability. What we 
call life insurance should be most often merely a spe- 
cial case or an extension of accident and health insur- 
ance. It should be the climax and complement of acci- 
dent and health insurance, making up to the family 
for the loss of future earnings of the breadwinner 
caused by fatal accident or fatal sickness. And life 
insurance should have a definite and legitimate pur- 
pose. In short, in its broadest sense, it should step in 
where the earning power of the breadwinner steps 
out, whether through death or disability, and it should 
provide only for those who need or deserve provision. 
It should not encourage laziness in its beneficiaries. 

Now we are in the midst of a terrible war in which 
true democracy and its spirit are at stake, that same 
spirit which animates true voluntary life insurance. 
And to carry on the war and win it, our Government, 
in addition to taxes, has called for voluntary sub- 
scription to War Bonds, thus showing its desire to keep 
alive the voluntary spirit even at a time when the 
excuse for regimentation is so strong. I think our 
Government recognizes that to extinguish the volun- 
tary spirit would be practically to lose the war. War 
Bonds purchased voluntarily will save the spirit ex- 
emplified in voluntary life insurance. Voluntary life 
insurance will exemplify and build a spirit worth fight- 
ing for. 

War Bonds as Investment 


Let us look at these War Bonds, particularly with a 
view to considering them as an investment and emer- 
gency fund alongside of the Income Replacement 
Policy to be explained later. We shall, of course, con 
sider those bonds known as Series E. Here are some 
of their points: 

1. You clearly see what you put into the Bond. 

2. The Bond matures in ten years. 

3. Each $3.00 you put in becomes $4.00 in that time. 

4. If left for the full ten years the rate of interest 
realized is 2.9 per cent per annum compounding semi- 
annually. 

5. The Bonds have guaranteed cash values, never 
less than the amount invested, and increasing each 
one-half year after the first one-half year. In this 
they differ from the Liberty Loans of the last war. 

6. They. can be made payable directly to a bene- 
ficiary in event of death of the purchaser. 

7. To encourage regular savings, the Treasury De- 
partment will be glad, upon request, to send reminders 
and return envelopes. 

To complete this brief description, we cannot do 
better than to quote from the Government circular: 

“While helping to pay for national def-1se, your 
money will be safe. It will be growing. It will be 
available if you need it. And if you leave it with your 
Government until maturity, it will come back to you, 
plus interest, for the things you’ll want later on— 
such as financial help with college, recreation, or re- 
tirement. This is a practical way of looking ahead, a 
SAFE way of providing protection for yourself and 
family, with savings that are guaranteed by the 
l'nited States Government. Both for your Country's 


SURANCE AND WAR BONDS 





F. M. Hope 


sake and your sake, buy United States Defense Sav- 
ings Bonds today.” 

Could anything more resemble the cash value in a 
life insurance policy than these War Bonds? For the 
first time possibly in financial history a guaranteed 
growing cash value of indubitable soundness has been 
offered outside of a life insurance policy. The Liberty 
Bonds of the last war has no guaranteed cash values. 
Something more will be said about this later. 

The life insurance cash value, it is true, may ac- 
cumulate for a much longer period than ten years. 
But isn’t it likely that at the end of ten years the 
proceeds of a War Bond may be used to buy another 
Bond? Won’t the Government be finding the money 
to pay off maturing Bonds partly by issuing new 
Bonds? The rate of interest may be lower on the new 
Bond but already some life insurance cash values have 
gone to a 2% per cent basis. 


Two Separate Cash Values 

The War Bonds have the advantage that you clearly 
see what you put in, whereas the deposit inside the 
life insurance premium is obscured by being combined 
with the cost of the life insurance. Many, however, 
appear to like this combined protection and savings. 
What kind of life insurance, then, is best for selling 
alongside of or in combination with War Bonds? Isn’t 
it possibly a pity to have two cash values, one inside 
a life insurance policy and another in War Bonds? 
Isn’t it more logical in the present emergency that we 
should lend our money to our Government direct 
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rather than through the savings 
element in a life insurance pre- 
mium, provided there is a _ policy 
available which will give us the in- 
surance element without the invest- 
ment element? These are very 
serious and perhaps revolutionary 
questions. But I like to think of 
them as evolutionary rather than 
revolutionary. 


Income-Replacement Insurance 


A new type of life insurance 
which provides protection separate 
from investment is known as In- 
come Replacement. This insurance 
or policy seems simply a “natural” 
to sell alongside of War Bonds, at 
least to certain types of life insur- 
ance buyer. This policy was prac- 
tically not on the market prior to 
1941, yet now it is being issued by 
ten or eleven prominent companies 
in this country, including some of 
the oldest. Some forward-looking 
minds in the United States and 
Canada had indeed invented it or 
reinvented it some years ago, but 
very little was sold. Perhaps the 
war which is changing so many 
things is now jolting us into it. 
Perhaps we are beginning to realize 
that it is the only_type of policy 
under which we can achieve ade- 
quate insurance for the masses. 


I said “invented or reinvented” 
because the idea of life insurance 
as income is very old, though per- 
haps the idea of income replace- 
ment or earnings insurance to a 
definite age, like 65 or 70, is not 
so old. 

Income Replacement considers 
that the main thing insurable 
about a man’s life is his future 
earnings, and that this is the thing 
in which his family is concerned. 
It provides, in case of untimely 
death, for the continuance of his 
earnings, or a reasonable portion 
of same, to the end of his expected 
earning period. It provides for the 
bringing up of the family and the 
support of the widow. It supplies 
a maximum of properly fitted pro- 
tection at a very moderate cost. It 
enables the man to do that most 
wonderful thing—“Bequeath to his 
orphaned children their mother’s 
unfettered time.” 

It is the Family Income Rider 
lifted off the Family Income Policy 
and stood upon its own feet. It is 
practically the protection element 
lifted away from the Cash Value 
in an “Endowment at 65” policy 
and made into a policy by itself 
with a level premium. 

It is all set to let the regular 
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purchase of War Bonds take the 
place of the Cash Value, at least 
for the next ten years. It permits 
the man to accumulate as he is able 
in War Bonds or other investments 
for the purchase of an annuity, 
say, at age 65. It may be accom- 
panied by a small Ordinary Life or 
Convertible Term Policy to act as 
a clean-up fund. Its great flexibil- 
ity, facility of adjustment .to the 
ups and downs of a man’s financial 
history, is obvious. It is the back- 
bone of a program of definite pur- 
pose policies and riders. 

On the market today are Income 
Replacement policies with terminal 
ages anywhere from 60 to 70, or 
with periods from date of policy, 
such as 15, 20, or 25 years. If a 
man’s wife is five years his junior 
he may wish to take Income Re- 
placement to 70, thus protecting 
his wife to her age 65 when Social 
Security begins. If he is 35 and 
has a young family he may see the 
advisability of larger income while 
the children are growing up. So he 
adds a 15 or 20 year Income Re- 
placement for, say, 50 per cent 
more to his backbone Income Re- 
placement to 65 or 70. 

Space does not permit of a com- 
plete description of the assemblage 
of Definite Purpose Policies and 
Deferred Annuities which may be 
gathered around the Income Re- 
placement Policy, and under which 
great flexibility and adaptability to 
the ups and downs of a man’s finan- 
cial life may be obtained; but the 
Premium Deposit Agreement 
should be mentioned because by its 
means there is obtained the equiv- 
alent of Extended Term insurance 
without the requirement of rein- 
statement or the equivalent of the 
automatic premium loan without 
policy loan interest. 


Why Not Ordinary? 


But will not Ordinary life insur- 
ance form a running mate to War 
Bonds as good or nearly as good as 
Income Replacement Insurance? 
Indeed has it not some advantages 
over Income Replacement: Insur- 


ance? 


Ordinary life insurance, which 
we know so well and which has 
accomplished so much, tries to do 
three things in one contract. 
namely : 

1. Provide for the family in case 
of removal of the breadwinner. 

2. Build a backlog or “emergency 
cash” fund. 

3. Provide the wherewithal to 
buy a pension for self and wife at 
age 65 or some such age. 
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id Far from hurting the sales of life insurance, the issue of War Bonds and Stamps promises to stimulate them 
be as much in this war as did the issue of Liberty Bonds in the last war. There is a tremendous field for Income 
e- Replacement Insurance, and Mr. Hope suggests that there may be as much as $200,000,000,000 worth of 
th insurance business yet to be gone after. 
to 
e It has worked very well for the fear of losing his insurance, for he If so he had better buy Ordinary 
- following reasons: does have some regard for his fam- life. But his family will probably 
“st 1. Although the first thing, pro- ily, he pays his premium and so be under-protected or he won’t be 
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vision for family, is indeed “the 
first thing” and tremendously im- 
portant, the man is reluctant to buy 
it by itself. He wants to see “some- 
thing for his money” or have 
“something accumulating.” And 
although “the something accumu- 
lating” just means extra money put 
in which might be set aside and 
accumulated elsewhere, he likes to 
add it to, and pay it with, the pure 
protection premium which buys the 
provision for the family. 

2. The “Average man” will not 
accumulate elsewhere. This is a 
sad statement. It is fortunately 
not altogether true. However, the 
Agent has sold many a man on the 
plea that if he buys insurance he 
will save money which he would 
not save otherwise. The man really 
wants to save and he has some con- 
Science in the matter of protecting 
his family so he buys the policy 
which provides the combination. 

©. Then under the gentle com- 
pulsion of the renewal notice and 
the prodding of the agent, and the 


Saves money. 


Need for Reserve 


But here is a little bit of the 
other side of the picture. Recently 
in Arthur Dean’s column a woman 
wrote that her husband used to 
earn “good money” but things were 
not going so well now. They had 
several children and “after they 
paid the life insurance they spent 
the rest.” The children had mostly 
got what they wanted, etc. What 
was she to do now? 

What was she to do now? Bor- 
row on the life insurance policy? 
“After they paid the life insurance 
they spent the rest.” Why hadn’t 
they built an “emergency cash” 
backlog in addition to the policy? 
Was there the discipline and self- 
discipline in that household with- 
out which our democracy will never 
amount to anything? 

Is the cash value in the policy 
really a convenient backlog of emer- 
gency cash? Need we go into this? 
But the man won’t save otherwise? 


able to buy so many War Bonds. 
And he will have to borrow on or 
surrender his policy if he runs into 
a cash emergency. 

But a few will save otherwise 
and they will furnish the material 
for our Income Replacement Policy. 
We shall return to this later. Now 
let us consider Ordinary life insur- 
ance in combination with War 
Bonds. 

Two important questions imme- 
diately arise: 

1. Can the man adequately pro- 
tect his family under Ordinary life 
insurance and at the same time 
subscribe to the limit for War 
Bonds? 

2. What is adequate life insur- 
ance for an ambitious young bread- 
winner? 

In order to consider the adequacy 
of a man’s life insurance we must 
look at the income necessary to 
maintain the standard of living of 
his family. Let us take a man of 30 
with two children and earning 
$275.00 a month. If the man is in 
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an occupation covered by Social 
Security, the Social Security pro- 
tection in his case will be about 
$75.00 a month until the younger 
child reaches 18. But this family 
should probably have a total of at 
least $175.00 a month if it is not 
to let down on its standard of liv- 
ing. This means at least $100.00 a 
month more than will come from 
Social Security. 

Remember the man is also pay- 
ing 1 per cent of his salary, up to 
$3,000.00, for Social Security and 
his employer also 1 per cent or 
$30.00, which latter might con- 
ceivably be added to the man’s 
salary if there were no Social Se- 
curity. We might almost say that 
$60.00 is taken out of a salary of 
$3,030.00. 


Protects Uninsurable 


Social Security has the great vir- 
tue that it protects with at least a 
subsistence income the family of 
the man who is uninsurable or who 
has neglected to take out or has 
lost his insurance. It does not pro- 
vide so much that the sense of per- 
sonal responsibility is taken away 
from the good citizen. It is wise in 
that its benefits are payable as in- 
come. In this it is a foundation for 
and great boost for the Income Re- 
placement Policy. Note, however, 
that many occupations, such as 
farmer, doctor, lawyer, teacher, 
generally the self-employed occu- 
pations, are not covered. If not 
covered, the family referred to 
above would need $175.00 a month 
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instead of $100.00 a month Income 
Replacement Insurance. 

Now on the basis of 3 per cent 
interest it requires $26,200 im- 
mediate insurance to provide in- 
come replacement of $100.00 a 
month from age 30 to when the man 
would reach 65. The non-partici- 
pating Ordinary life premium for 
$26,200 at age 30 is about $497.80, 
of which over half, $261.30 to be 
exact, may be considered the an- 
nual deposit to accumulate to the 
guaranteed cash value of $7,232 at 
the end of 20 years. 

In Table A below a comparison is 
given between 

(1) Income Replacement Insur- 

ance combined with 20-Year 
Term insurance and War 
Bonds and 

















TABLE A 
OUTLAY 
Ordinary Life Insurance 
Income 20-Year Avail- —_ 
Replacement Term able to Total Approximate Deposit Total 
Annual Annual Purchase Annual Protection to Build Annual 
Premium* Premium Bonds Outlay Premium CashValue Premium 
$200.00 $24.96 $272.84 $497.80 $236.50 $261.30** $497.80 
BENEFITS 
Income 20-Year Accumula- 
Replacement Con- tion of 
Insurance vertible Defense 
Value Term War Total Net Cash Total 
Year Mid-year Insurance Bonds Proceeds’ Insurance Value Insurance 
1 $25,985 $2,437 $275 $28 ,697 $26,200 Dat = 200 
5 23,650 2,437 1,427 27,514 24,740 $1,460 26,200 
10 20,940 2,437 3,099 25,476 23,053 3,147 26,200 
15 17,805 2,437 5,001 25,243 21,127 5,073 26,200 
20 14,165 2,437 7,232*** 23,835 18,968 7,232 26,200 
Average $26,153 Average $26,200 





* Annual premium at age 30 to replace income of $100.00 a month to 
ai 121 The armual to that quoted by one or two companies when allowance is 


65. This annual premium of $200.00 is an ap- 
made for accumulative benefits. 


annual deposit of $261.30 with 3% interest builds $7,232 in 20 years. 
accumulation of War Bonds is based upon the Government cash values. The figure would be 7,468 if 2.9% were 
anal as would be if the bonds were carried on to maturity. 
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lives to be 65 or 70. 


(2) Ordinary life insurance. 

It would appear that for the first 
eight years only the comparison is 
in favor of Income Replacement on 
the basis used. But what about 
practicality, and flexibility? Fur- 
ther, we have tried to run Income 
Replacement Insurance into the 
mold of Ordinary life insurance, 
which is not quite fair to Income 
Replacement. After all, it is prop- 
erly fitted income to family we are 
trying to provide, not rather clumsy 
lump sums. 

Even if Income Replacement did 
not stack up quite so well against 
Ordinary life, still its superior 
value in attaining our grand ob- 
jective, adequate insurance of the 
breadwinners of the Nation, is un- 
questionable. How many young 
men of 30 earning $275.00 a month 
will or can tie themselves up to a 
premium of $497.80 per annum? 
The Income Replacement Policy 
will do the job of replacing $100.00 
a month to age 65 for about $200.00 
a year, will allow of a clean-up 
policy, say, for $2,500.00 being 
bought (this would cost only about 
$47.50 a year on the Ordinary life 
plan and less on Convertible Term 
to 65), and leave $250.00 a year or 
more for buying War Bonds. These 
last would be available for a cash 
emergency without the burdensome 
policy loan. 


First Needs First 


Again and again we would em- 
phasize that the first need of an 
ambitious intelligent young man is 
adequate protection for his family. 
The providing of the old age pen- 
sion for himself and his wife, say 
when he is 65, can wait. He has 
time to accumulate the purchase 
price of the annuity but he has no 
time to provide for his family if he 
gets killed or cut off by some acute 
disease within the next two weeks. 
It is not much satisfaction to the 
widow to think that her husband 
scrimped on family protection in 
order to provide for a rather dis- 
tant old age. This is not to say that 
a man should not save for old age, 
but let him do it in a flexible and 
practical way; say by buying War 
Bonds as he is able. 

Objections are raised to Income 
Replacement Insurance on_ the 
grounds that there is nothing left 
at the age of 65 or 70, or whenever 
Income Replacement ends. To an- 
swer this objection, one of the In- 
come Replacement forms on the 
market contains a guaranteed an- 
nuity purchase price if the man 
If the man 












































ical wishes to buy the annuity he must, —_ an 
; of course, accumulate for it outside 
m is of his life insurance just as he RANCIS M. HOPE, until recently vice-president and actuary 
it on would have had to accumulate the of the Occidental Life Insurance Company, Los Angeles, Cal., 
bout cash value inside an Ordinary life was born in Edinburgh, Scotland, April 22, 1877, and was edu- 
Fur- policy by paying a higher premium cated at George Watson's College, Edinburgh. His first insur- 
rome for the insurance. ance experience was gained with the Caledonian Insurance 
the But if a man has no backbone to Company of Edinburgh, Scotland, with which he became con- 
ance, save outside of his insurance he nected in 1896. In 1910 he resigned and joined the Occidental 
— had better buy one of the old com- Life of Los Angeles as assistant actuary. During the last few 
rop- bined protection and savings plans. years he has paid much attention to adequate insurance of the 
> are Nation under the voluntary system of life insurance and in this * 
msy Can the Modern American connection has written several articles on Income Replacement 
; ast Save? Insurance. He recently retired from active service with the Occi- 
L did : ra dental and now holds the honorary title of Actuary Emeritus. 
inst There was a time when Benjamin Mr. Hope is a Fellow of the Faculty of Actuaries in Scotland, 
oorw Franklin could write with accep- a Fellow of the American Institute of Actuaries, an Associate of 
_ ob- tance: “We must add (to industry) the Actuarial Society of America, an Associate of the Institute 
the frugality if we would make our in- of Actuaries of Great Britain. 
; un- dustry more certainly successful 
oung ... “If you would be wealthy think 
onth of saving as well as of getting”... 
to a “Be industrious and free; be frugal 
‘um ? and free.” appears to be expecting a consider- though the population then, namely, 
olicy And one st‘ll remembers seeing able run on the cash values of War 100,000,000, was about 75 per cent 
0.00 in the savings bank window the Bonds within a few years. The of today’s population of 132,000,- 
10.00 famous words of J. J. Hill: Government may not like it, but it 000, the insurance in force then, 
n-up “If you want to know whether = probably stand it better than the namely, $25,000,000,000, was only 
eing you are destined to be a success ife insurance companies could about 20 per cent of the $124,000,- 
bout or a failure in life, you can easily stand a great run on their cash 000,000 in force today. 
- life find out. The test is simple and values. We are speaking of legal reserve 
Term it is infallible. Are you able to . . life insurance. There had then been 
.r or save money? If not, drop out. Effect of the Liberty Loan Campaign no stock market crash comparable 
‘hese You will lose. You may think not In Last War to that of 1929, no depression com- 
cash but you will lose, sure as you When thinking of life insurance parable to that of 1932-33, no 
aaa live. The seed of success is not in combination with the War Bonds T.N.E.C. investigation, no 
in you. of today it is natural to think of Social Security plan of life insur- 
Are these days all past and are how the Liberty and Victory Loans ance, and no suggestion that satu- 
we now living in a new economy? of 1917, 1918, and 1919 affected the ration point might be near for legal 
oo, Have we become a nation of spine- life insurance of that day. Al- (Continued on page 82) 
. less spenders? (It is so easy to 
a spend). Our Government evidently 
ite. does not think 80, otherwise it 
pen- wom not be urging the valuntary TABLE B—Liberty Loans of 1917-18-19 and Legal Reserve Life Insurance 
say buying of War Bonds. ; ; (Cols. 2, 3, and 4 extracted from World Almanac 1921, page 501) 
ees Was it not unrestrained instal- intel. itians. iui 
hase ment buying which had a hand in Amount NewLife New New. om. Assets in Force 
s no the false prosperity of the late Year Loan’ Interest of Loan Insurance Prems. p.1,000 Dec.31 Dec. 31 
he twenties, the stock market crash (1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) 
ante of 1929, and the great depression (Mils.) (Mils.) (Mils.) (Mils.) (Mils.) 
seks. of 1932-33? Our Government is 19146 4,212 111.4 26.45 5,537 24,679 
the now encouraging saving in War 1917 No.1 34% 1,989 
call Bonds ~ —— ete a — aes a? man re 4,891 130.2 26.63 5,941 27,189 
: prosperity followed by a similar de- ; 4¢ , 
A. pression. “You will be helping to jig Noa4y 6,965 5,131 144.3 28.13 6,530 29,870 
that protect America from ruinous in- Loan 434% 4,498 8,315 212.1 25.51 6,791 35,880 
pes flation, preventing hard times later 1920 10,106 274.5 27.16 7,320 42,281 
: on” says the Government circular. a. eet 
and - ; 21,436 
War But if we are going to persuade 
people who are enjoying the pros- Total Average 
perity of these war boom days to New Life q..- am . m2 
a me life ee as a means of Group Insurance New p. 1,000 Assets in Force 
saving, what may not be the run __ Year Insurance * +e Premiums eee Dec. 31 Dec. 31 
a upon life insurance cash values os ~ —_ ana ~_ 11.588 — 
ye ’ after the war effort ends? Income 1930 1'556 19/020 385.1 20.25 187880 107/948 
Replacement Insurance does not 4935 1,304 14,139 359.4 25.42 23,216 100,730 
In- build up cash values to be pulled 1940 1,669 12,892 319.9 24.81 30,802 117,794 
jr out from under the insurance in de- Salsas Gillen Gaunamannaianes 
‘ pression. Remember again the .2¢ New life insurance includes new group insurance. 
man moratoria of 1983! From what has Average new premium per 1,000 based on insurance and premiums including group. 
man been quoted above, the Government — 
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Edwin J. Wolbach, Grand Island, Nebraska, business and civic Two photographs of young Wolbach at ages 
leader, who is sixty-five but looks sixty, owns $338,000 of life two and ten. His father moved to Grand 
insurance because, in his own words, “I consider my life insurance Island in 1874 and opened a general store, 
as one of my best investments and strongly recommend it for any catering to the Western trail trade that crossed 
young man starting on a business career.” He was born to afflu- back and forth at that junction. He estab- 
ence, but early saw the advantages of protecting not only his lished the city’s first department store and 
family, but his business interests as well through policy ownership. founded the first banking institution there. 


He is president of the First National Bank in his home city. 


Edwin J. later headed both enterprises. 


MAIN STREET AND A PRINCIPAL BUSINESS ENTERPRISE OF GRAND ISLAND, NEB. 


Main Street in Grand Island, scene of long, active years of 
what must have been a labor of love for E. J. Wolbach, for 
he “belongs” to everything. He is president of the Library 
Board, the Chamber of Commerce, treasurer of the Equit- 
able B. & L. Association, member, B.P.O.E., and active in 
many other organizations too numerous to mention. 
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Holdings in the S. N. Wolbach Department Store were sold 
by Edwin J. some years ago, after years, of heading that 
enterprise—which was protected by business insurance. Mr. 
Wolbach bought his first policy in 1905, a $10,000 Tontine. 
and has since added to that start as fast as enterprising 
agents could show him valid needs for more. 
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Mr. Wolbach pictured on the steps of his resi- All of Edwin J. Wolbach’s insurance was programmed for special 


dence in Grand Island with his wife, Jeanette needs. At his death, half of the proceeds will buy an annuity for his 
Hinsimer Wolbach, his son, Samuel N. Wolbach, wife, with the unused portion going to the son. The son's half will 
and his daughter-in-law. A daughter, Louise, be paid in monthly installments until he is 45, at which time half of 
was killed in an airplane accident in 1931. Both the remainder will be paid in cash and the other half in whatever 
of his children were assured of a college educa- other available manner the son chooses. There are also $31,000 of 


tion through educational endowments. 





There was never a time in the life of Edwin J. Wolbach when life 
insurance meant the difference between tragedy and solvency. His life 
had been spent amidst an aura of increasing wealth. Yet, there was 
never a time that life insurance was not carefully coddled for an emer- 
gency. His father who founded the First National Bank, shown above, 
believed in and encouraged it, vigorously. Old S. N. had cashed in 
some policies at one time to secure the cash needed for business expan- 
sion. However, against neither of their mutual holdings has there ever 
beon a loan. “Cash in or pay up.” was their motto. 


endowments for the son which will begin maturing in 1945. 





Photograph taken shortly after Mr. Wolbach’s 
marriage in 1909, an event which inspired his 
life-long close attention to insurance values. 
Every financial responsibility, from mortgages to 
education, was bulwarked by a life insurance 
policy and fully three-quarters of his insurance 
holdings were acquired after his marriage. He 
is now considering revising his insurance pro- 
gram to take care of changing tax schedules. 
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Sheppard Homans is sometimes remem- 

bered as a leading proponent of Tontine 

life insurance in America, but posterity will 

credit him with enduring fame for his many 

more constructive contributions to actu- 
arial science. 
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2. x SHEPPARD HOMANS x x x 
-_— 
A Biographical Sketch by Ropert W. SHEEHAN 


WE have in America great national memorials 

W ior giants of statecraft and battle; we have 
our Hall of Fame for immortals in the arts and 
sciences; we even have a shrine for the heroes of 
our national sport—baseball. 

But the institution of life insurance—tremen- 
dous economic, social and spiritual resource 
though it is to the United States and its people— 
has no comparable Academy, though surely it 
lacks no sufficiency of candidates for such honor. 
Last month The Spectator initiated such a move- 
ment, 

The sponsor, however, is entirely willing to 
release this undertaking to the institution at large. 
It is indeed the hope of the editors that it will be 
appropriated by some organization or committee 
representative of all elements of life insurance 


* a * 


HEN Lord Tennyson published his poem 
WY cai “The Passions of Sin,” in which he 
used the lines 
“Each day there dies a man, 
Each day a man is born,” 
he is said to have received from a prominent British 
actuary of the day the following letter: 
“Dear Sir:—I beg to call attention to an error in 


your poem on the Passions of Sin, in which you say 
that each day there dies a man, each day a man is 
born. Now you will at once perceive that if this were 
true, the population would not increase but would 


remain stationary. I would therefore suggest that in 
a new edition you change the phrase to read ‘each 
day there dies a man, each day one and one-sixteenths 
of a man is born’ and you will be closer to the correct 
ratio of these contingencies.” 

It is hard to believe, sometimes, that actuaries are 
people and it is certainly difficult to gauge their 
character from their work. The poet, of course, bares 
his soul in his published verse; the statesman, the 
general and the jurist write their characters into their 
public careers, and even the architect pours something 
recognizable of himself into the stone and steel of his 





» 


leadership—that candidates for a Life Insurance 
Hall of Fame will be proposed and voted upon by 
all the men and women who compose the life in- 
surance profession and that eventually through 
popular subscription or endowment, a suitable 
means of memorializing these great figures of 
American life insurance will be created. 
Meantime, these columns will carry each month, 
a brief biography of one on whose qualifications 
for such an honor our board of editors are in 
unanimous agreement. July choice was, inevitably, 
Elizur Wright. This month, the career of Sheppard 
Homans is sketched. Robert W. Sheehan, gifted 
writer and former colleague on The Spectator 
staff, is writing the initial installments in the series. 


T.J.V.C. 


* 


spire and arch. But how can you pluck the personality 
ot a man from a perusal of his “Table of Net Valua- 
tions and Reserves?” 

It is the fate of actuaries to be ere as men 
chiefly for their mistakes. It is their profession to be 
perfect and human interest attaches only to deviations 
from the norm. Thus, when at long last an actuary 
emerged as the hero of a work of fiction, the author, 
George Malcolm-Smith, called his novel Slightly Per- 
fect and the character came to life only from the 
moment he misplaced a decimal point. 

The man Sheppard Homans was slightly perfect, 
or less, too. He is selected as the No. 1 actuary in 
this Hall of Fame series because it seems to the writer 
that he is the first American to play an outstand- 
ing role in the historic succession of great insurance 
mathematicians. In searching the archives for a clue 
to his character, however, one finds the bulk of the 
old commentaries deal with his alleged derelictions, 
and the most eager and voluminous testimony is that 
of those who would bear witness against him. We are 
inclined, though, to forego the fruitless dissection of 
these ancient feuds and base our estimate on the 
historical perspective. 
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The science of life contingencies is the web and the 
rock of life insurance and the first genius to uncover 
it was the Dutchman de Wit in 1671. It is often 
wondered, by the way, if we would have had the 
electric light without Edison, the telephone without 
Bell, modern medicine without Pasteur. Well de Wit’s 
great paper was unaccountably lost to the world for 
over a century but while it lay neglected other mathe- 
maticians, with no knowledge of his treatise, similarly 
“discovered” the application of the doctrine of proba- 
bilities to the valuation of human life. 

In England life probabilities had been explored to 
some extent by John Graunt and Sir William Petty 
but it remained for the great astronomer, Edmund 
Halley, of Halley’s Comet fame, to produce the first 
true table of mortality in a paper published in 1693 
under the title, “An estimate of the degrees of the 
Mortality of Mankind, drawn from curious Tables of 
the births and funerals of the City of Breslau; with 
an attempt to ascertain the price of annuities on 
lives.” 

In 1725 Abraham de Moivre, author of “Doctrine of 
Chances,” contributed to the advancement of the 
science with his “Valuation of Annuities,” and a work 
in 1742 by Thomas Simpson called “Doctrine of An- 
nuities and Reversions” is another landmark. 

Then, in 1771, Dr. Richard Price appeared with his 
famous “Observations . . .,” a comprehensive work 
which contained two new tables of mortality—the 
Norwich and Northampton tables, on which were 
based for many years afterward the rates of almost 
all of the British life insurance companies. 

In 1815 Joshua Milne’s epochal treatise appeared 
containing the Carlisle Table of Mortality and a decade 
later Griffith Davies published his table based upon 
the experience of the Equitable Society of England. 

The next great name in this succession is that of 
Homans. 

When the mutual life insurance companies of our 
own country began to operate in the 1840’s they had 
no American table of mortality to guide them and 
there were no American statistics, public or private, 
good, bad or indifferent to which they could refer. 
Some records did exist on the mortality of cities but 
they were so imperfect and unreliable as to be utterly 


useless. 


Guided by English Experience 


Under the circumstances, companies turned to 
English tables of mortality. They used the high rates 
of the Northampton table, or the lower ones of the 
Carlisle. Even Elizur Wright’s passion for perfection 
did not prevent him from accepting a not altogether 
judicious or appropriate mixture of the Carlisle and 
Davies tables as the standard for Massachusetts. 

The Mutual Life of New York at the instance of its 
first actuary, Professor Gill, was the first American 
company to study native experience and to incorporate 
its findings with the commonly used Carlisle tables. 
Sheppard Homans succeeded Gill as actuary upon the 
latter’s death in 1855, and went on to expand and 
refine the work, exhibiting much originality and skill. 

Homans, in comparing the actual mortality of 
Mutual policyholders with the Carlisle tables, found 
that while the American rates of mortality at ages 
below 30 and above 60 were higher than expected, the 
rates between 30 and 60, in which the bulk of the in- 
surances were included, were far less. In 1859 he 
published this experience along with an adjusted table 
of mortality and regularly thereafter he revised it 
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with exquisite science and care. Eventually his tables 
came to have more deaths than the Carlisle and com- 
petent judges of the time considered his work to be 
more accurate and skillful than Milne’s and it was 
felt that his table surpassed the Carlisle in every 
particular. 

Homan’s table came to be generally adopted by 
American companies not only for the premiums, but 
for the valuation of policies and the distribution of 
surplus profits. Previously, companies divided their 
surplus at stated times among their policyholders in 
proportion to premiums paid. Homans’ plan divided it 
in proportion to their contributions thereto, same be- 
ing based on 

1. Favorable mortality. 
2. Excess of interest realized over 4 per cent. 
3. Economy in expenses. 

Insurance students will immediately recognize this 
system as the one basically in use today and as one of 
the great contributions of all time to insurance science. 
It should be stated that this principle was worked 
out by Homans jointly with his assistant, David Parks 
Fackler. Homans never hesitated publicly to credit 
Fackler for his share in the accomplishment. 


First American Table of Mortality 

In 1868 the great and imperishable American Ex- 
perience Table of Mortality was founded. This is in 
all important respects basically the Homans table. In 
its final preparation Actuaries Eadie of New York 
and Russell of Hartford shared honors with Homans. 

And mind you this—these ingenious and enduring 
innovations in the exact and esoteric field of insurance 
mathematics had been tossed off almost diffidently by 
an insouciant, fashionable young socialite in his early 
thirties. 

Sheppard Homans was born to the purple in Balti- 
more in 1831. The Homans family was thoroughly 
aware of its aristocratic background and took con- 
siderable pride in its traditional and distinguished 
affiliations with the United States Navy. Sheppard’s 
father was publisher of the Bankers Magazine, an 
uncle was an admiral in the Navy and an earlier 
Homans had been Secretary of the Navy. Sheppard 
was educated in private schools and in 1849 entered 
Harvard from which he was graduated with high 
honors in mathematics and astronomy. He was good 
enough to be appointed at once United States Astrono- 
mer with the Coast Survey. 

Sheppard Homans was only 24 when he was literally 
persuaded to become actuary of the Mutual Life of 
New York by President Frederick S. Winston, who was 
a friend of his father’s. He had never even heard of 
a mortality table at the time. No doubt Mr. Winston 
smiled benignly on the youth as he went on from one 
brilliant actuarial feat to another but the time was 
to come when Winston must have felt more like the 
distraught Dr. Frankenstein than the family friend. 

All the facts are still not clear to the casual inves- 
tigator today, but a scandal that rocked the Mutual 
Life was touched off in 1869 when Sheppard Homans, 
as actuary, refused to audit the financial statement 
of the company as prepared by President Winston. 
Homans stubbornly cited a long list of inaccuracies to 
which he would not be a signatory and to top it off, 
exposed Winston’s scheme to deprive policyholders of 
post-mortem dividends. 

For Homans’ part, he was at length, summarily 
fired by Winston. For Winston’s part he forever after 

(Concluded on page 42) 
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A THIRTY BILLION DOLLAR 





A challenging examination of the needs 
and potential buying power of the low 
income group, with special attention to 


N a recent Saturday, a man 
O approaching middle age de- 

layed the normal flow of cus- 
tomers in the outgoing line of a 
serve-yourself grocery store. He 
had made an extraordinary number 
of small purchases, which aggre- 
gated almost $10. The delay called 
attention to him as one who had a 
short while previously sought any 
kind of a job to enable him to earn 
a bare living for his young family. 
For his groceries he offered the 
clerk a check for $98. This he hap- 
pily told the cashier was his regu- 
lar weekly wage in some war effort. 
Naturally, his apparent affluence 
was intriguing. This man— and 
there are thousands in a similar po- 
sition —is earning at the annual 
rate of $5,000, though actually even 
in this year he will not be paid in 
wages as much as $2,000, while his 
average annual earnings during 
any ten years of his adult life will 
not be $1,500. 

This average American wage 
earner is currently enjoying an 
ability to provide for his family as 
indulgently as he dreamed when 
young. The intervening years have 
not all been kind ones. He learned 
a trade; he married, had children, 
saved modestly, had a steady job, 
bought life insurance, saw his plant 
close, lost his job, went on relief, 
spent his savings and lapsed his 
life insurance. He has a background 
now of privation, with the suffering 
entailed in knowing that those who 
relied on him wanted even the ne- 
cessities of life and were dependent 
for their food and shelter upon re- 
lief agencies. This man is a normal 
American man, willing to work and 
willing to sacrifice for his family. 


Appreciates Future Hazards 


With his present income over- 
ample for sustenance requirements, 
without a doubt he is concerned 
about the future. He knows the 
economic and social problems in- 
volved in war’s aftermath — has 
learned them the hard way—and is 
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the $30 a week family man 


no doubt willing to do whatever he 
can to provide against them. He is 
buying War Bonds and giving his 
two children pennies for War 
Stamps. He is a man among a host 
of men for whom insurance could 
give permanence to the present day 
of satisfaction with the world as he 
knows it. The problem he presents 
now to the institution of life insur- 
ance has never been solved with any 
finality or social value. It would be 
a predestined waste were this man 
to buy a life insurance policy com- 
mensurate with his present income. 
Conversely, there are surely savings 
available which will not be utilized 
—actually wasted—if the life insur- 
ance purchased is at the rate of his 
average income. When his income 
drops to mere sustenance levels, 
money, even for so-wanted a protec- 
tion as life insurance, will, if spent 
at all, be disbursed most grudg- 
ingly. 


Not a Small Problem 


Were this man an isolated in- 
stance on the national scene, his 
case might be easily dismissed. But 
he is one of millions who, in a 
changing world, have become a 
prime force in the social, economic, 
and political currents of democracy. 
Unless some assurance to his future 
is offered by private enterprise and 
through his individual ability to 
produce, he will demand a state 
agency to effect his objective. 
Though even he himself must re- 
alize that he will lose eventually his 
freedom through such a means of 
obtaining security, his harrowed ex- 
periences during economic adver- 
sity will prevent him from thinking 
on a long-term basis or being too 
concerned about the problems in- 
volved. He will be lulled moreover 
into a state of over-confidence in 
the thought that his strength at 
the polls can overthrow’ such 
enemies as totalitarianism and bu- 
reaucracy which such a _state- 
operated social organism breeds. 

And ‘so, in its own interest as 


well as that of the workingman, 
life insurance, with a history of 
successful effort in bringing tem- 
porary and permanent protection to 
millions along every rung of the so- 
cial ladder, must give heed to the 
demands of this thirty million mar- 
ket in the families of the low-in- 
come group whose needs cannot be 
encompassed solely within the pres- 
ent formula. 


Ready and Willing to Pay 


America has no doubt about the 
security she wants and the sacri- 
fice she must strive to attain. She 
knows her sons must die on many 
a far-away battlefield. But Amer- 
ica is prepared to pay every price 
required to make liberty a world 
possession. The American people 
likewise have no doubt of the secu- 
rity that they want, and they under- 
stand full well that they can attain 
this personal security best through 
a life insurance contract. There is 
no doubt that America through the 
present conflict will gain her every 
objective concurrently. So, too, 
the families of America will find 
through life insurance a way to se- 
cure themselves from economic 
want. 

Thirty million people, represent- 
ing families who earn less than 
$1,500 a year, know that the pres- 
ent Social Security program must 
be bulwarked by such life insurance 
savings as they are able to set 
aside. These people seek economic 
security now and for the future. 
They hope it can be reached in the 


- democratic way through their own 


initiative and effort. But most of 
all they want it and may be willing 
to sacrifice some of their idealism 
to reach their goal. They seek life 
insurance. Does life insurance seek 
them? A question is posed by them 
which life insurance alone can an- 
swer. Can these men be offered the 
protection they need against the 
problem they face either adequately 
or within a cost range on a free 


,enterprise basis? Involved in any 
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By T. J. V. CULLEN 


Editor, The Spectator 


reply must be the subject of eco- 
nomic distribution. Whatever study 
is made must consider not only the 
social and economic side, but as 
well the political angle. 

Few will challenge the statement 
that whatever progress America 
has made therefor in the interest 
of both the individual and the State 
to solve the problem involved has 
come through the medium of legal 
reserve life insurance. In addition 
to developing first a death fund, 
then an income replacement, life 
insurance inaugurated the _ scien- 
tific approach which stabilized the 
Social Security effort as well as the 
fraternal system of family protec- 
tion. 


Earlier Efforts 


Industrial insurance pointed the 
way to the small wage earner, but 
as purchasing power of the dollar 
dwindled and the trek to urban liv- 
ing grew, its inadequacies as a com- 
prehensive program of protection 
came into evidence. Group insur- 
ance, ably designed to supplement 
industrial insurance, is restricted 
largely to better paid employment. 
Fraternal insurance has a funda- 
mental weakness in a membership 
limited through specific social or 
religious requirements of the order. 
Social insurance provided by the 
State must in its nature be confined 
to sustenance levels and supply the 
slack where mass underwriting can- 
not be approached selectively. Or- 
dinary life insurance has every re- 
quirement to give the needed pro- 
tection for the low-income masses, 
but its contracts and their costs 
must be developed so as to provide 
its service- against the economic 
strictures of those whom it hopes to 
serve. This insurance, then, in scope 
and price must be fitted to a new 
group and a marketing basis insti- 
tuted which will meet the various 
requirements imposed by policy- 
holder, agent and company. 

Some of the points involved in 
discussing the subject of full and 
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This chart illustrates graphically the divergent trend of life insurance as against 
that of wage and salaried income. In 1931, still largely unaffected by the depres- 


sion, the Ordinary life policy averaged $2,161. 


Eight years later it had de- 


clined to $1,547. Thanks to the war stimulus it had climbed back to $1,662 by 
1941. As would be expected, the average Ordinary policy in force paralleled this 


downward trend, if on a more modest scale. 


The interesting point is that the 


opposite trend, namely upward, is followed by the income averages of salaried 


employees and wage earners in selected industries. 


Why does the average 


amount of policy, both written and in force, decline in the face of a rising con- 
sumers’ income? Is the life insurance market, as we have known it, no longer 
able to carry life insurance in conformity with the economic tides? 


permanent coverage for the low-in- 
come family men might be summed 
up under such interrogative topics: 
Why the average man? What are 
the need of the thirty million aver- 
age men? What could the compa- 
nies offer the average man? Why 
should the. companies bother with 
insurance in a social sense? How 
would the distribution of such life 
insurance be undertaken? What 
does life insurance presently offer 
these men? 


Part Social—Part Economic 


The question why life insurance 
should pay particular attention to 
the average man may appear super- 
fluous to those who are accustomed 
to considering this institution as an 
all-embracing force, half social, 
half economic, which was designed 
for the protection of the financial 
future of all men and developed 
with such determination and fore- 


sight that it has guarantees in force 
aggregating in excess of one hun- 
dred billions of dollars. Life insur- 
ance has spread more widely and 
become rooted more deeply in the 
United States than in any other 
country. A far greater number of 
men, with far better training and 
equipment, carry the gospel of life 
insurance into the smallest hamlet 
and the most remote settlement 
than can be said of any other land. 
The thirty billion dollars’ worth of 
life insurance assets give vivid tes- 
timony to the strength no less than 
to the size of the enterprise. In 
fact, there is a policy in force, of 
one kind or another, numerically 
equal to the total of every man, 
woman and child in America. 

This is the history of life insur- 
ance and its statistics as they span 
the eighty-year period of mature 
life insurance growth. This is the 
story of yesterday. For today a dif- 
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Is This Saturation? 


When, over a period of years, we see that sales don’t move appreciably 
either up or down, we say that the market shows signs of saturation. For ten 
years the new business of Ordinary life insurance has not changed appreciably 
either one way or the other. Should we say, then, that the life insurance market 
as at present conceived shows signs of saturation? 


ferent story is possible, and the 
message of tomorrow may sound an 
utterly new note. 

Life insurance today is one of 
three-fold implication, one econom- 
ic, one social, one political. The 
economic chapter tells of the new 
life insurance written whose annual 
volume has receded from the peak 
production sum of about thirteen 
billion dollars in 1929 almost with- 
out interruption to twelve, then to 
ten, and finally to seven billion dol- 
lars in 1941. Here we learn that 
the volume of life insurance in 
force, contrary to the extraordinary 
growth recorded from the Civil War 
to the past world-wide depression, 
has remained virtually stabilized 
for the last fifteen years at approxi- 
mately ninety billion dollars, ex- 
cluding industrial insurance, but 
including group insurance. In short, 
the economic chapter would seem 
to point out to life insurance men 
that in the absence of new growth 
on the existing front and along 
traditional procedures, the average 
man representing thirty million 
wage-earners, assumes a new and 
transcendent significance to life un- 
derwriters and actuaries. 

In the social chapter stress is 
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placed on the ability of life insur- 
ance to serve every man and woman. 
Here statistics seem to point to a 
certain inadequacy of life insurance 
in providing required coverage to 
all income classes. 


Why the Average Men? 


According to reliable informa- 
tion, men with an income of three 
thousand or more dollars a year own 
two or three, and perhaps some as 
many as eight or ten, ordinary life 
insurance policies. The bulk of the 
gainfully employed population pos- 
sesses no life insurance of the or- 
dinary type. The protection they 
own is confined to industrial, group, 
fraternal or the government’s so- 
cial insurance. While the statistics 
denote that there are nearly fifty 
million individual policyholders of 
ordinary life insurance, reality 
would argue in favor of estimating 
fifteen million individuals. While 
some interpret the life insurance 
aggregates to mean that almost 
everybody owns a policy, others, 
more realistic, claim that nearly 90 
per cent of all ordinary life insur- 
ance in force is held by persons 
having an income of more than fif- 
teen hundred dollars a year. While 


a good many people are convinced 
that the development of life insur- 
ance has reached its highest degree 
of perfection, others point to the 
lapsation and _ surrender ratios 
which account for 70 per cent of all 
terminations, scratch their heads 
and wonder about an unpredictable 
future of development. A quick re- 
view of the social chapter would 
seem to show that the type of insur- 
ance which meets the requirements 
as well as the pocketbook of the 
average man—the man with the 
low income—is yet to be invented, 
and that therefore life insurance 
with such a series of contracts has 
before it a prosperity and a growth 
far in eclipse of that hitherto at- 
tained. 

Now in this era no one can over- 
look politics as an influence on pres- 
ent-day economic and social deci- 
sions. In days that are gone the 
average man felt secure in his abil- 
ity to earn a living, and he showed 
neither taste nor time for politics. 
This pattern, so true of American 
history, has been smashed into a 
thousand fragments as the social 
turmoil of the early Thirties 
brought new horizons to the mil- 
lions in the low groups. The aver- 
age man turns now to politics as he 
seems to feel his strength at the 
polls will gain him surcease from 
every confronting problem. The 
franchise, formerly a rarely used 
credit slip, becomes a well-worn key 
to economic opportunity. The gov- 
ernment, formerly a necessary and 
not overly consulted nor excessively 
respected authority, becomes the 
mightiest power in the land. The 
wish of the people, hitherto but a 
faint echo, swells to a roaring com- 
mand. The political chapter, in 
truth, would caution those who 
serve the public that the desires of 
the average man particularly to- 
wards protection must not be taken 
in the dim light of the past era of 
the entrepreneur. It must be clearly 
recognized in the glaring light of a 
new social order. 


What are the Needs of the Thirty 
Million Average Men? 


From the standpoint of a life in- 
surance underwriter the insurance 
needs of the average man often 
have been analysed. The average 
man, however, who was analysed 
and prescribed for was customarily 
an earner far above the income 
bracket encompassed in this dis- 
cussion. This analysis will be made 
with somewhat the same approach 


_ Descartes, the French philosopher, 
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made in his search for an under- 
standing of the first cause of life, 
namely by divesting himself of all 
power, knowledge and conception. 
Descartes, one of the outstanding 
scholars of his time, became con- 
fused in his thinking because his 
studies in the various schools of 
philosophy had brought him no con- 
fidence that any he had thus far 
embraced thoroughly measured up 
to his own desire for the truth. He 
therefore strove to divest his mind 
of every preconception, being con- 
vinced that his approach to a satis- 
factory philosophy would be most 
accurate if arrived at free from 
previous bias. The foundation of 
his future teaching was the simple 
formula, “I think, therefore I am.” 


Unrecognized Needs 

In similar vein, it might be well 
to approach a study of how life 
insurance contracts can be adapted 
to meet the needs of the millions 
of wage-earners who have not 
available the required amount of 
money for the present type of pro- 
tection. Let it be assumed, then, 
that the insurance wants of these 
men have never yet been under- 
stood fully, nor met properly. Either 
these needs have existed over a long 
period of years and have not been 
solved because adequate insurance 
for them would not have been con- 
sidered a profitable proposition, or 
they have been created in recent 
years due to modern social and eco- 
nomic departures. Assuming the 
latter, the past experience of life 
insurance will offer a minimum of 
constructive help. On the contrary, 
even if the life insurance formula 
of coverage and marketing hereto- 
fore applied does not seem to meet 
present requirements of the aver- 
age wage-earner, it does not indi- 
cate or preclude the possibility that 
slight adaptation of present con- 
tracts and rates or the selling meth- 
ods can be devised to comprehen- 
sively satisfy in a life insurance 
policy every person who would bul- 
wark his financial future. 

Innovation to serve more effi- 
ciently has been the constant rule 
in American economic history, and 
outstandingly so in the field of life 
insurance. Obviously any attempt 
to provide an expanded security in- 
surance program can only be made 
by a study of the intrinsic needs 
and buying capacity of the average 
man. 

The American family, as does 
any family in any civilized country, 
ks protection principally from 
the three major plagues of human 
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‘Bb This Stagnation? 


This table shows the volume of new business done by six leading domiciled 
life insurance companies in the State of New York over a twenty-year period. 
While none of them has failed to gain from the prosperity of the Golden Twenties, 
none of them has succeeded in reversing the downward trend of the Jealous Thir- 
ties, except for the last year of war-stimulated activity. Again we ask: Does this 
long-term trend indicate a saturation of the life insurance market as we know it? 


existence: sickness, poverty and 
death. Solely on the basic theory 
that where there is life there is 
hope does death assert its right to 
be ranked first as an evil against 
which protection must be had, at 
whatever price. Sickness no doubt 
is most costly to the average work- 
man. Competent estimates indicate 
that the ordinary male wage-earner 
loses about eight and a half days, 
or seven working days, a year 
through illness. On the basis of 
three hundred working days a year, 
his sister wage-earner by illness 
loses on the average as much as 
thirteen days. From our population 
of 135,000,000, more than 2 per 
cent, or approximately 2,750,000 
persons, are always sick and 2,500,- 
000 are unable to go to work. Other 
data disclose the fact that two- 
thirds of all the wage-earning fam- 
ilies may expect to have at least one 
serious illness in each year. In ad- 
dition to their other care inci- 
dent to sickness, the loss of wages 
through sickness is tremendous. 


Medical Expenses 


The Committee on the Cost of 
Medical Care stated a few years ago 
that on the average thirty-six mil- 
lion wage-earners in the United 
States lose at least a quarter of a 


billion work-days each year. Plac- 
ing the average work-day at eight 
hours and the average pay at fifty 
cents per hour, the sum of one bil- 
lion dollars is determined as the an- 
nual wage loss caused by sickness, 
not to mention decreased industrial 
production schedules, those intri- 
cate apparati to which falls the 
task of keeping the nation’s econ- 
omy operating smoothly. 


Loss Through Sickness 


Moreover, there is the extra bur- 
den thrown upon the wife by her 
husband’s sickness. There are doc- 
tor’s bills and the price of drugs 
and medicaments to be paid. The 
cost of all these as well as the cost 
represented by wage laws is esti- 
mated to be some seventy-five dol- 
lars per year per family. The num- 
ber of all families in the United 
States is approximately thirty-five 
million. If we apply this annual 
cost of seventy-five dollars to two- 
thirds of these as having an annual 
income of less than fifteen hundred 
dollars, we come to calculate the 
cost to them in wage loss and sick- 
ness at nearly two billion dollars 
each year. Statisticwise and coldly 
thus is measured the extent to 
which the average family suffers 
from sickness. Here, too, is meas- 
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SICKNESS AND ACCIDENT CLAIMS PAID 














Disability 

Non-Cancellable Liability Claims 
Accident Other Under Life 

and Auto Than Workmen’s Insurance 

Accident Health Health Liability Auto Compensation Policies 
*1941 72,232,718 47 ,055,006 14,880,709 144,609,361 29,560,247 174,861 ,434 99,897,494 
1940 69, 766 ,023 37,978,464 14,653 ,079 133 ,627 ,091 28,676,468 158 ,366 ,092 103,200, 184 
1939 54,832,660 30,200, 762 13,870,862 127,040,600 28,266 ,976 146,176,616 98,672,527 
1938 50,581, 752 24,404,185 13,458 ,287 135,021 ,967 28,017,594 141,746,023 98 ,372,306 
1937 49 ,481 ,602 24,965,488 13,525,746 135,175,471 29,104,657 144 ,692, 706 93,785,394 





* 1941 figures do not include Texas figures. 








ured in dollars the protection he 
wants from its scourge. Against 
its force and cause life insurance 
is even now entering the second 
stage of a fight it has long waged. 


The Fatal Loss 


In contrast to the incidence of 
sickness which is a drain upon the 
meagre resources of the family 
year after year, that of the death 
of the bread winner is an incom- 
parably harder blow. The problem 
it injects, for family and society, 
however, is that of a one-time eco- 
nomic readjustment. The financial 
committments the widow faces are 
three; first, and foremost, because 
it occurs at a time of emotional 
stress, the cost of the funeral and 


In its growth other purposes were 
added. Based upon voluntary co- 
operation and willingness to pay, it 
has had limited success. One reason 
for its lack of complete success may 
have been that funeral expenses 
were accepted in excess of the pol- 
icyholder’s ability to pay for them 
alone, to say nothing being avail- 
able for other uses. A survey un- 
dertaken by the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company of New York 
showed that the average funeral 
charge of the industrial policy- 
holder was $363.00, whereas the 
average amount carried was only 
$308.00. Reporting on the social 
cost of industrial insurance, Dr. 
Taylor states that for every dollar 
paid in premiums between 1911 and 


as is sickness or death. The vary- 
ing degrees to which the families 
living in different economic circum- 
stances are affected by periods of 
industrial and financial retrogres- 
sion may be seen from the follow- 
ing study of the effect of the 1929- 
34 depression upon one hundred 
families living in Chicago: 

This study, considered in the 
years 1927-1928 the economic status 
of one hundred whose economic 
standing was found to be as fol- 
lows: 

2 families well-to-do, able to live 
somewhat luxuriously 

40 families secure income, able to 

save and invest money 

28 families self-supporting, ade- 

quate income to satisfy needs 

10 families marginal, barely able 

to secure necessities 


the pressing debts outstanding 1932, industrial policyholders re- ec ; 

: ‘ ; : P 20 families totally or partially de- 
Then there is the need of support ceived in death claims, matured pendant on relief ‘agencies or 
for the family until that dire day endowments, dividends, disability relatives 


when the mother leaves her home 
and secures a job; finally, should 
the widow be unable to go or to ob- 
tain work, other means of support 
must be found. Not a few of these 
needs are taken care of at least par- 
tially by the Government’s Social 
Insurance System as well as by 
the approximately twelve hundred 
funds in the United States which 
pay death, widows’ and other bene- 
fits. None of these provide ade- 
quate coverage. Further, it must 
be borne in mind that whatever 
protection is offered is based upon 
the plight of the family rather than 
upon the ability of the husband to 
pay for the security needed during 
his earning years. In some cases, 
as in the Government’s Social In- 
surance System, part participation 
is compulsory. At this point note 
must be made that such provision 
for the family’s future is contrary 
to the American principle of volun- 
tary cooperation which underlies 
and inspires the institution of pri- 
vate life insurance. 

Industrial insurance was designed 
and developed for the specific pur- 
pose of meeting funeral expenses. 
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benefit, and cash surrender values 
forty-five cents. The inclusion of 
the amounts held in reserve would 
bring this up to eighty-four cents. 
In using this figure, it must be un- 
derstood that much of the differ- 
ence was used to cover a risk over 
many years and amounting to mil- 
lions of dollars. 


Spectre of Poverty 


The third spectre is poverty, 
caused by unemployment. The least 
expected, yet by no means the least 
powerful influence, in undermining 
the economic security of the aver- 
age family is the ever-recurrent pe- 
riod of depression. Why it should 
be unexpected if over the last hun- 
dred years it has occurred with mo- 
notonous regularity is one of the 
riddles of human nature that are 
still awaiting solution. The Nation 
has had but fifty years of prosper- 
ity during this period. Those who 
try to calculate to what extent the 
average family needs protection 
against this hazard must be satis- 
fied with the knowledge that the pe- 
riod of economic depression in the 
life of that family is as inevitable 


Seven years later, in the years 1934- 
35, their condition was found to be: 
of 2 families 2 still had a secure in- 

come 
of 40 families with secure income, 7 
were on relief, 7 on and off re- 
lief, 6 marginal, 14 self-sup- 
porting, and 6 still had a secure 
income 
of 28 families self-supporting, 5 on 
relief, 6 on and off relief, 7 
marginal, 9 were self-support- 
ing 
families marginal, 4 were on 
relief, 2 on and off relief, 4 
marginal 
families dependent, 17 were on 
relief, 2 marginal, 1 secure in- 
come from relatives 

The “Family & the Depression from 
a study of 100 Chicago families by 
R. S. Cavan and K. H. Ranck. 
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What Has the Average Man Been 
Offered Protection-Wise? 


The idea of distributing life in- 
surance among wage earners is not 
a new one. Five approaches have 
been made but that measure of suc- 
cess in protection reached by ordi- 
nery life insurance for men in 
higher income brackets has not 
been won by any of them. Indus- 


. trial insurance has been discussed 




















aiready. Millions have been bene- 
fited but it does not offer a sustain- 
ing program for a bereft and be- 


it must protect the wage earner’s 
family against sickness, death and 
oppression. None of the aforemen- 


large-scale attempt has never been 
made to market life insurance 
through the channels of modern 








= reaved family. Group insurance tioned six methods thoroughly cov- merchandising, advertising, and 
ty does not provide a program for the ers these two basic conditions. desire-formulating methods. There 
ife individual. The initiative lies with The following resumé depicts never has been a sustained attempt 
Ce the employer rather than with the how the six methods of protection so undertaken by private life in- 
$ wage earner. Group insurance does meet the true requirements of so- surance interests. The government 
04 not insist upon the kind of volun- cial insurance: has done it, however, and not only 
84 tary participation which is the None offers protection at once in the field of social insurance 
27 true and distinguishing feature of against sickness, death and depres- where an element of compulsion 
06 American life insurance. Frater- sion. None of them approaches the was undeniably present, but also 
94 nal insurance is chiefiy sold through 
= the lodges and so restricted on the Type of Insurance Offers Distribution by Propagation by 
security is proffers. True to its Industrial Funeral exp., 
character, it hardly reaches beyond death & limited 
y- the circle of those with a direct in- sickness 6 Agent © ae : 
es terest in the fraternal organization. to a —— toe sad maw agg 
n- The large mass of wage earners Savings bank Ordinary life 
of stands outside this circle. Savings or term Savings banks None 
S- bank life insurance whose growth Voluntary govt. Ordinary life , 
v- has been confined within modest ’ wanting ™ Pest ofices Neus 
9- r tions has t touched the Postas Comeer_ Se : ; 
propor as no e or term Mail Mail 
od great mass for whom it is designed 
because it lacks the necessary dis- matter of protection upon the mass with regard to the National Ser- 
” tributing and marketing features. —ppinciple, all offer limited protec- vice Life Insurance Act which is 
“a Voluntary Government insurance tion; with distribution channels voluntary for the members of the 
mg once sold through the post offices confined to comparatively narrow armed forces. In both instances a 
- in England, where it has been aban- —jimits, and with their propagation public acceptance of the program 
doned, and still in Japan, conclude meager or non-existent. was attained. 
ve the list of the different ways in A policy which is to offer protec- 
i which serious attempts have been The Woman Pays tion on such a broad scale as sick- 
made to bring life insurance within In the Mebt of this fadiae on ness, death and depression, must 
.. the reach of the large class of wage- examination of the general buying be cheap above all. This require- 
} ae habits of the thirty million people | Ment alone seems to remove from 
le A few life insurance companies that carn ene thonsend dellere 6 the type of insurance here under 
_ have made an attempt to sell pro- year or less seems pertinent. In discussion, two features which 
“a tection by mail in an attempt to by far the majority of family heretofore have been counted most 
bring the cost within the reach of | cups the buying is done not by indispensable to the selling of life 
4. the lower middle class. This effort the man but by the woman Then insurance. Any suggestion of their 
a: has not been crowned with success again they buy, they are —_ ore curtailment, to say nothing of their 
n- similarly because of the lack of meaning that they go to the ation. elimination, may shock many a life 
" force behind its distribution and big or small, and pick out what they insurance man accustomed to tie 
2- marketing. want. It is true that their buying the success formula to the tradi- 
= A Clarifying Revi desires are influenced to the point tional sales approach. The two 
e So of obedience by the overwhelming factors which stand in the way 
. There are, of course, good rea- force of modern psychological prop- of low-cost mass insurance is the 
7 sons to explain the failure of these aganda methods, The desirability individual approach and the use of 
_ agencies within and without the in- and the availability of most of the the agent as a direct sales force. 
surance field to sell low cost life commodities essential to their well- 
n insurance. Although good reasons being is constantly before them Costly Approach 
. are seldom constructive, it may be over the air and in the movies, By its very nature it is evident 
. permissible to glance over some of by pictures and on posters, through that the individual approach is 
\- them because their clarification the appeal to pride. and by the slow and costly. Beyond all expec- 
may make it possible to arrive at a arousing of fear the buying habits tation it has proven its effective- 
- sound and useful conclusion. of the housewife is directed to ness in selling life insurance to the 
y Any close scrutiny of the differ- standard products. In a general well-to-do and the secure-income 
ent methods stated above will not way the buying desire is formu- classes. Judging from the expe- 
. fail to disclose the reason why they lated within the private domain of rience of industrial products it 
did not work out satisfactorily. the individual, with the stores serv- promises nothing but loss in those 
Social insurance must be geared to ing as centers of distribution, the classes which are here being an- 
" bring protection to the masses of advertising offices as centers of alyzed, the wage-earner with an 
t wage earners, and it must be based stimulation and buyers’ guidance, average income of one thousand 
e upon the principle of a mass mar- and the factories as centers of dollars a year. 
. ket. No other approach can make production. This is not to say that the cost 
- its writing a practical one for any Now it has been asserted over and of advei.ising and of modern mer- 
n life insurance company or group of over again that life insurance never chandising methods may be smaller 
t companies. Furthermore, true so- can prosper and grow if it must be than that of the selective approach. 
- cial insurance must fulfill three bought. The impartial arbiter may The difference lies in the fact that 
| absolutely essential requirements, point out, however, that a serious, (Continued on page 62) 
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1941-- Police Records of Suicides Committed in 
27 American Cities with a population of 18,000,000 
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OUR MOST BAFFLING 
SOCIAL DISEASE 


N and off, Berlin reports the 
O untimely death of one of that 

nation’s leading generals. 
Later, gossip via the grapevine cor- 
rects the tale of the untimely. death 
into one of a timely suicide. Japan, 
with her tradition of harakiri, 
fully holds her own in comparison 
with the German suicide statistics. 
Can it be that the driving ambi- 
tions of these two nations, their 
mad desire to rule Europe on the 
one side, Asia on the other, and the 
rest of the world between them— 
their ruthless, inexorable drive and 
fanatic faith in their own destiny 
cause their leaders to work them- 
selves into such an emotional pitch 
that facing disappointment and 
frustrations, suicide, in their frenzy 
seems the only solution? Modern 
science assigns the loss of emo- 
tional balance, caused by a variety 
of circumstances, as the most im- 
portant single cause of suicide. But 
man has not always thought so. 


Early Preventive Efforts 


In the Middle Ages, suicide was 
seen as the work of the devil. Evi- 
dently, the victim had fallen prey 
to the ghastly power of Satan, and 
neither patience nor _ tolerance 
should be shown in dealing with the 
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Suicide, a serious death 
cause for which medi- 
cal science scarcely 
attempts preventive 
measures; An original 
research article 


By 
GERHARD HIRSCHFELD 


Research Editor 


evil spirit. The most effective way 
of discouraging suicide was to hold 


the family of the sinner up to - 


shame, dishonor and public denun- 
ciation. The punishment of the 
suicide reached beyond his grave. 
The body would be hung head down. 
The unclad bodies of women sui- 
cides would be exhibited on the 
market place, an effective way, in- 
cidentally, of reducing suicide 
among women. A terrible threat 
was to throw the body into the 
pauper’s grave. 

In modern times, suicide is only 


9.2 % 
4.5% 
13.4% 


too often classed as an anti-social 
or criminal act. Perhaps this is as 
should be. The impression, how- 
ever, is strong that we have re- 
moved the devil but hardly the 
stigma. We prescribe punishment 
even though it reaches no farther 
than to the intended suicide per- 
haps already recovering in the hos- 
pital bed. Only too often we define 
suicide as a “voluntary means of 
ending one’s life.” But we rarely 
stop to define the “voluntary” char- 
acter of the act. By stressing 
suicide as a free decision freely 
arrived at, we may make no less a 
mistake than our medieval ances- 
tors made in placing all the blame 
on the devil. As they pronounced 
condemnation a posteriori, we may 
likewise be tempted to judge the 
incidence of suicide on the basis 
of factual conclusion rather than 
on the basis of a careful analysis of 
the complex forces leading up to 
that conclusion. 


Study of Problem 


Fortunately, in the study of this 
social disease the investigator is 
helped by a good deal of light which 
has replaced the darkness of the 
Middle Ages. The valuable find- 
ings of the modern psychologist 




















and psychiatrist, the establishment 
of social insurance to make poverty 
at all bearable, the institution and 
expansion of charitable agencies, 
and not the least the tender mes- 
sage of human kindness spread by 
religious bodies, large and small, 
have combined to render much if 
often inconspicuous help and have 
laid the groundwork for a still 
greater and more effective front 
against the crime of suicide. Even 
though there are other, less for- 
tunate trends in the course of 
modern civilization which threaten 
to cancel the good work that has 
been and is being done, it is un- 
doubtedly one of the major achieve- 
ments of our age that we have at 
least made a start toward acquir- 
ing a humanitarian rather than 
maintaining a merely condemna- 
tory attitude toward suicide. 
* > * 

Nor does it seem justified to re- 
flect that inasmuch as suicide has 
been with us throughout the history 
of mankind, we can do little to 
eliminate it from the human stage. 
It is the inspiring message of 
progress that man has succeeded 
in eliminating or reducing many 
evils, from the Black Death to in- 
fant mortality, and from _ blood- 
letting to a disrupted appendix, 


the process but few will, or can, 
deny that the record of medical 
progress stands as one of the most 
impressive achievements in the an- 
nals of human history. Why, then, 
should modern science be stumped 
by the problems posed by the in- 
cidence of suicide? 


Through the Ages 


It is true that suicide has been 
committed by man since the dawn 
of history. The Bible tells of Sam- 
son and King Saul ending their own 
lives. Many famous men and 
women have followed their example, 
Cleopatra and Cato, Diogenes and 
Demosthenes, Hannibal, Mark An- 
tony, Schumann, King Ludwig II 
of Bavaria, George Eastman, the 
inventor and philanthorpist, Ste- 
phen Foster, the composer; Lord 
Byron and Oscar Wilde, Sappho, 
Goya and Ivar Kreuger. As dif- 
ferent as these people were, their 
tastes and beliefs, their interests 
and philosophies, as different were 
the reasons which persuaded them 
to choose suicide as the last remedy. 

Samson’s reason was revenge, 
King Saul’s the dishonor of defeat. 
Schumann and King Ludwig com- 
mitted suicide in a state of insan- 
ity. Alcohol played an important 
part in the end of Foster and Lord 


visky preferred the self-in- 
flicted mortal wound to the em- 
barrassment of financial reverses 
which would eventually force them 
into the role of social outcasts. But 
of whom, except of the stoics, could 
it be truly said that the act was a 
voluntary one and that the decision 
was arrived at without undue com- 
pulsion? 

Scientists agree that the strong- 
est human instinct is that of self- 
preservation. To overcome it, takes 
a power of such enormous pressure 
that few individuals except those 
of a highly developed emotionalism 
will ever experience it, or if they 
do, only for a limited period of 
time. During these limited pe- 
riods of unbalance a considerable 
proportion of suicides are commit- 
ted, and among those that are 
exposed to mental and emotional! 
strain are we most likely to find 
the highest ratio. 

This theory is confirmed by the 
fact that the suicide rate among 
Jews, for instance, is said to be 
higher than that among Protes- 
tants or Catholics. This is at least 
partly due to the greater excita- 
bility and emotional intensity ac- 
credited to the Jewish people. Mem- 
bers of the Negro race are ranked 
on an emotional scale lower than 
































which have beset our ancestors for Byron, Sappho and Diogenes viewed their white brothers. Conscious of 
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Negroes .s considerably lower than 
that among whites. Before the 
outbreak of the present war, it was 
found that the suicide rate in 
European countries was highest in 
Germany and lowest in ireland. 
Again, the emotional element seems 
to play the influencing role. While 
this statement may come as a sur- 
prise to those who think of the 
German people as domineering, 
tough and used to the strictest sort 
of discipline, it is not so to those 
familiar with the other side of the 
German temperament, the dreamy, 
melancholy, romantic side. Cali- 
fornia, of the United States, which 
has one of the highest suicide rates 
is probably surpassed by none in 
the emotional intensity of its pop- 
ulation. In the Southern States, 
equally emotional, the substantial 
Negro population affects the over- 
all results. 


Emotional Balance 


In placing the chief blame for 
the incidence of suicide at the door- 
step of emotionalism, it must be 
remembered that this covers a 
great deal of ground. Apart from 
the category where insanity and 
an uncontrolled emotional appar- 
atus are responsible for suicide, the 
principal factors that are apt to 
upset the normal emotional balance, 
may be divided into two groups: 

One may be called the “failure 
group.” The other the “chance 
group.” 

The “failure group” includes all 
those who commit suicide because 
they have failed—failed to make 
a living for the family. failed to 





keep a trust, failed io realize an 
amvition. this group inciudes 
those who brood over i!iness; who 
retuse to accept relief; who, own- 
ing insurance think they are woita 
niove dead than alive; who tear 
punisnment or are afraid to face 
the consequences of punishable acts; 
who over-inaulge in alcoholic bev- 
erages; those whose restless am- 
bition never permits them to reach 
their goal; those who veer from 
one profession to another, from one 
trade to another, who today are 
salesmen and tomorrow shopkeep- 
ers, now grocers and then again 
unskilled laborers. Of this group 
there are few whose lives could 
not be saved if they were given 
counsel at the right moment. 
The “chance group” can be saved 
even more easily from self-destruc- 
tion. Their plight is one of chance, 
a desperate temptation lasting only 
minutes, sometimes but a few sec- 
onds. The Niagara Falls are known 
to have claimed many a _ victim 
lured by the suggestive power of a 
violent death. The same strange 
kind of power is ascribed to the 
well known “Suicide Mountain” 
in Japan and to an old Vienna 
bridge spanning the Danube. In 
this group belong the seamen whose 
thoughts may be tempted by the 
proximity of the sea; the policemen, 
the army officers, whose moments 
of despondency may be aroused to 
action with terrifying promptness 
by the nearness of a_ revolver. 
Physicians, chemists and druggists 
who rank high on the suicide list, 
have easy access to poison. Inn- 
keepers whose suicide rate is the 


highest of all classes are no doubt 
victims of their (alcoholic) en- 
vironments. 

There is good reason to suspect 
that the number of suicides or 
attempted suicides, particularly in 
this class, could be reduced by an 
appreciable margin. Could an 
emotional outlet be offered the po- 
tential victim might well be assisted 
over a period when an unfortunate 
combination of circumstances suc- 
ceeds in forcing his human mind 
into a state of blind despair in 
which he can visualize no possible 
solution to his entangled affairs. 

The occurrence of suicide is 
practically unknown among ani- 
mals. Animals are not known to 
be particularly subject to fits of 
emotionalism. Among primitive 
tribes suicide out of despondency 
or a melancholic state of mind is 
rare although many instances are 
recorded in which male as well as 
female members of a tribe take 
their lives to satisfy religious con- 
ventions, social traditions or super- 
stitious customs. 


Modern Problems 

Modern civilization has created 
not a few of the economic and social 
circumstances, and not a little of 
the atmosphere, conducive to a dis- 
turbed state of the human mind. In 
this respect, the white man’s bur- 
den is a singularly heavy one. The 
modern way of living fosters emo- 
tionalism, erects barriers and digs 
holes where the average human 
being is temporarily stumped. The 
new order builds up a set of com- 
plex questions to which the aver- 
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Suicide Death Claim Experience of United States and Canadian Life Ins. Co’s.—194l 





Per Cent Per Cent 











Per Cent Average Total Average Average Per Cent of of Suicide 
to A t Numb a t 4 t A it Numb of Amount Suicide Claims 
Total Total of of All of All of All of of Suicide of Claims Paid 
Numb ! in 1 Policy Death Death Death Suicide Suicide Claims Suicide by Group to Total 
of Com- Force in in Claims Claims Claims Claims Claims to Claims - Dea 
panies Doc. 31, 1941 Force Force Paid Paid Paid Paid Paid Total Paid tion Claims 
Life Insurance Companies having 
insurance outstanding less than 
$50,000,000 68* $1,573,000, 000 1.5 $896 5,834 $7,236,695 $1,240 $1,985 137 1.2 $271,930 1.6 3.8 
Over $50,000,000 and less than 
$100,000,000 24t 1,836,600 ,000 1.8 1,228 8,287 11,151,407 1,346 1,848 200 1.8 369,551 2.2 3.3 
Over $100,000,000 and jess than . 
$200,000,000 29 4,188, 100,000 4.2 840 «26,091 31,803,748 1,219 1,669 550 * 4.9 917,721 5.5 2.9 
Over $200,000,000 and less than 
$500,000,000 18* 5,811,600, 000 5.7 1,180 19,149 29,919,844 1,562 1,964 512 4.5 1,005,743 6.0 3.4 
Over $500,000,000 and less than 
$1,000,000,000 10§ 6,206 ,800 ,000 6.1 902 15,387 27,938,090 1,816 2,322 41 3.6 954, 166 5.7 3.4 
Over $1,000,000,000 in force 15* 81,956 , 700,000 80.7 908 456,100 617,599,730 1,354 1,393 9,523 84.0 13,261,804 79.0 2.1 
Total 164  101,572,800,000 100.0 921 530,848 725,649,514 1,367 1,481 11,333 100.0 16,780,915 100.0 2.3 
Canadian Companies 10 5, 527,600,000 2,460 3,622 11,397,272 3,147 2,926 130 380, 443 3.3 
Fraternal Companies 16 2,443,300, 000 1,303 20,610 23,542,564 1,142 1,257 278 349, 484 1.5 





*—Includes business of 3 Industrial Companies 
t—Includes business of 1 Industrial Compa: 

t—Includes business of 5 Industrial Companies 

§—Includes business of 2 Industrial Companies ’ 
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SUICIDE CLAIMS COST ALL LIFE IYSURANCE COMPANIES $18,000,000* 


Number of Suicide Claims 
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15 COS. WITH INSURANCE IN FORCE 
OF MORE THAN I BILLION DOLLARS 
PAID OUT $13,000,000 YEARLY 


28 COS.WITH INSURANCE IN FORCE 
BETWEEN $200 MILLION AND 
| BILLION DOLLARS PAID OUT $2,000, 


121 COS. WITH INSURANCE IN 


C FORCE UP TO$200 MILLION 


DOLLARS PAID OUT $1,500,000 


ON 9523 SUICIDE CLAIMS. 000 ON 923 SUICIDE CLAIMS. ON 887 SUICIDE CLAIMS. 
* 164 life insurance companies representing 84% of total life insur.nce paid out $16,780,915 in Suicide Claims in 1941. 
age mortal has no ready answer. tion of our scientific era which employee, in the pocketbook of 


Among the contributing factors 
may be included: 

In the first place the crowding 
of an ever increasing portion of 
the population into the cities where 
the soothing quality of a quiet 
living routine and the strengthen- 
ing influence of nature’s wonders is 
mostly absent. Eighty years ago 
more than eighty per cent of the 
population lived on the land; now 
it is only a little over forty per cent. 


More People Exposed 


Next in importance is the fact 
that more people have to go out 
and make a living than were obliged 
to only two generations ago. They 
are, therefore, exposed to the eco- 
nomic uncertainties to a larger 
degree than was true of their 
grandfathers. Sixty years ago, the 
gainful workers numbered about 
15 million and constituted 30 per 
cent of the population. Today, the 
gainfully employed total nearly 
twice this number and constitute 
about 43 per cent of the popula- 
tion. 

As a third cause may be cited 
modern comforts and conveniences 
which tend to undermine the abil- 
ity of the human body to resist 
disease, with probable effect upon 
the mental attitude of the individ- 
ual. Fear of failing health is a 
leading cause of suicide. 

Again the rising demand for 
specialized education and training 
tends to narrow down the intellec- 
tual scope of the individual, with 
the result that he may be disturbed 
or upset by outside phenomena 
which he cannot explain nor under- 
stand. 

Finally the progressive complica- 


tends to ridicule the simplicity of 
faith and the fortitude of character 
which was the feature of earlier 
and less complicated Americans. 

For more than 40 years The 
Spectator has published an annual 
survey of suicide records in a num- 
ber of American cities. The high- 
est death rate from suicide in the 
twentieth century occurred in 1908 
with 21.5 and in 1932 with 21.3 
suicides per 100,000 population. 
Both were depression years. This is 
but another way of saying that in 
the civilized world financial need 
is the most important single factor 
responsible for the incidence of 
suicide. 

Returns received from 161 Amer- 
ican cities indicate a suicide rate 
for 1941 of 14.2 per 100,000 popu- 
lation. This compares with a rate 
of 16.3 in 1940, when 6402 suicides 
were reported for these 161 cities 
with an aggregate population of 
39,230,822. One year later the 
population had risen to 40,086,737 
but the number of suicides had de- 
clined to 5695. 


Reason for Decline 


The reasons for the decline of 
the suicide rate from 16.3 to 14.2 
are not hard to find. They are ap- 
parent from a comparison of the 
economic situation. In the summer 
of 1940 the disposable income of 
the nation was 73 billion dollars, a 
year later it was 90 billions. The 
people spent in the one year 65 bil- 
lion dollars, in the other nearly 80 
billions. Savings in 1940 amounted 
to approximately 10 billion dollars, 
in. 1941 to more than 20 billions. 
More imvortant, these changes are 
felt in the pay envelope of every 


every housewife. Apart from the 
higher income, new hopes furnish 
a powerful incentive, give fresh 
courage and quickly do away with 
the atmosphere of disillusionment 
which lie over the nation during a 
period of depression. This favor- 
able development is not without 
considerable effect upon the suicide 
rate. 

The 10 cities with the highest 
suicide rate in 1941 were: 


5 

~ = oc = 

S Pw é« 
Petersburg, Va. 30,600 11 35.9 
Atlantic City, N. J. 63,000 22 34.9 
Sacramento, Cal.. 106,000 33 31.1 
San Francisco, Cal. 635,000 195 30.7 
Pontiac, Mich. 66,600 20 30.0 
Salem, Ore. 30,900 9 29.1 
Denver, Col. 326,300 89 27.3 


Muncie, Ind. 
Spokane, Wash. 
Duluth, Minn. 101,000 25 24.7 


The high rate of suicide prevail- 
ing on the Pacific Coast is but a 
repetition of the figures for 1940 
and preceding years. In 1940, no 
fewer than five California cities 
were found among the 10 cities 
with the highest suicide death rate. 
In 1941, the leading 10 cities con- 
tain two in California, one each in 
Oregon and Washington. But the 
rest of the Pacific Coast cities are 
not far behind. Portland had a 
suicide death rate in 1941 of 24.6, 
Tacoma of 24.2, Los Angeles of 
22.3, San Diego, 20.2, Long Beach 
and Oakland, 19.4, San Jose, 18.7. 
Santa Barbara was the lowest with 
16.7 whereas the national city 
average, as stated above, was 14.2. 

Several factors may help to ex- 
plain the high death rate from sui- 
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‘94 ee 33 @ 384 @ 407 e mech. 2 0 5 3 .. Florida 
21 ee 54 ee 314 ee 315 ee agr. 0 0 1 9 .. .Georgia 
: 40 ee 376 @ 384 @ agr. 2 1 3 4 .. Idaho 
ae 16 = 839 =m 508 = mech. 6 3 1 SS 
26 e 28 @ 529 = 618 as mech. 2 4 4 0 .... Indiana 
29 ee 33 e 599 = 595 as agr. 3 4 3 0 lowa 
lie 34 @ 472 e 568 a= agr. 2 2 5 1 ._Kansas 
§3 ee 308 ee 445 e agr. 0 2 4 4 Kentucky 
ae 40 ee 313 «0 326 ee 0 2 1 7 Louisiana 
03 os 31 e 514 e 733 as mech. 3 4 2 1 ...Maine 
76 as 18 ae 681 == 503 = mech. 4 1 4 1 ....Maryland 
65 = 14 = 758 == 627 as mech. 6 2 2 0 Massachusetts 
19 a= 572 = 458 e mech. 2 5 3 0 Michigan 
ao 26 620 = 504 4 5 1 0 _.. Minnesota 
55 a 108 ee 192 ee 337 ee agr. 1 0 1 8 .. . .Mississippi 
61 ee 26 = 624 us 568 as 3 5 2 0 .. ..Missouri 
50 = 20 = 481 e 446 e 3 3 2 2 Montana 
33 @ 580 = 497 = agr. 1 5 4 0 Nebraska 
fg 12 a 520 = 434 @ mech. 3 3 4 ‘0 Nevada 
56 as 248 634 as 749 us mech. 5 4 1 0 New Hampshire 
52 e 14 820 a= 492 = mech. 5 2 2 1 New Jersey 
57 a= 39 @ 237 ee 263 ee agr. 0 2 2 6 ..New Mexico 
13 == 1030 == 512 = mech. 6 1 2 1 . .New York 
oo 70 ee 306 ee 280 ee agr. 0 0 0 10 North Carolina 
72° 55 ee 330 ee 405 e agr. 3 0 3 4 North Dakota 
32 ee 20 = 726 == 557 a= mech. 2 6 2 0 ... Ohio 
95 « 41 ee 366 @ 366 @ agr. 1 1 5 3 Oklahoma 
20 = 576 = 562 as mech. 4 5 1 0 Oregon 
- = 20 = 708 a= 498 = mech. 2 3 4 1 .. .Pennsylvania 
740 18 as 733 == 559 am mech. 6 2 2 0 _.Rhode Island 
96 © 79 ee 254 ee 251 ee agr. 0 0 2 7 South Carolina 
93 0 . 54 ee 336 ee 426 @ agr. 2 1 3 4 South Dakota 
51 ee 321 ee 364 @ agr. 0 1 1 8 . Tennessee 
Se 31° 400 « 329 ee agr. 1 0 3 5 Texas 
70 © 29 523 = 363 ee mech. 4 2 1 3 .. Utah 
88 ee 27 = 614 = 718 == mech. 3 4 3 0 . Vermont 
64 6 37 @ 418 e 401 e 1 0 4 5 . Virginia 
17 == 594 = 537 = mech. 5 5 0 0 Washington 
fe 35 « 348 #0 356 © mech. 0 1 5 4 West Virginia 
06 = 218 612 = 535 = mech. 3 6 0 1 ...Wisconsin 
— 218 477 @ 337 ee 3 4 2 1 Wyoming 
a4 34 522 462 
KEY RATINGS ' : 
a we—Highest quarter e—Third quarter See page 59 for Explanation 
=—Second quarter ee— Lowest quarter of this Table. 
— ——___ — — 
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cide along the Pacific Coast. As The 
Spectator has pointed out in pre- 
vious issues, the Coast is for tnou- 
sands of retired people, the haven 
where a low cost of tiving and an 
alluring climate combine to invite 
the spending of one’s last years in 
particularly happy circumstances. 
Here it is only natural that a finan- 
cial reverse would constitute a 
powerful motive for suicide as 
these people, because of advanced 
age and physical disability, would 
find it extremely difficult to earn a 
living. 

Another contributing factor may 
be found in the incidence of di- 
vorce. A high divorce rate may be 
taken as an indication of unhappy 
family relations and they in turn 
would affect the suicide death rate. 
The divorce rate, in 1930, was for 
California 5.2, Washington, 4.8, 
Oregon 3.8; the average for the 
United States was 3.0. The divorce 
rate for California is 73 per cent 
above that for the entire country, 
and it is an interesting fact that 
the suicide death rate for this state 
is 24.3 as against the country’s 
14.2, or an increase of 71 per cent. 


Pacific Coast Record 


In exploring the causes for the 
high suicide death rate along the 
Pacific Coast, one may give con- 
sideration to the emotional ele- 
ment. We have mentioned above 
some of the achievements of mod- 
ern civilization which may have the 
opposite effect from the intended 
one. Education, for one, trains the 
mind but also bares it to the strain 
of over-ambition and the shock of 
disillusionment. In this connection 
it may be significant to note that 
whereas the rate of illiteracy for 
the country is 4.3, it is for Cali- 
fornia 2.6, for Washington 1.0 and 
for Oregon 1.0. The three Pacific 
Coast states have scored a high de- 
gree of literacy but in so doing may 
have disturbed the emotional bal- 
ance of their people to a more than 
slight extent. 

The cities which in 1941 had the 


lowest death rate from suicide 
were: 
e 
iC} 
= 
s 
3 
~ = 
> 2 
a 


49,000 
47,170 
41,303 
92,405 


Kenosha, Wis. 
Aurora, IIl. 
Salem, Mass. 
Austin, Tex. 


Great Falls, Mont. 30,000 5 
Lowell, Mass. 100,234 4.0 
Troy, N. Y. 73,000 4.1 
Meriden, Conn. 45,000 4.4 


111.034 
102,304 


Evansville, Ind. 
Somerville, Mass. 


AVN wm = Om ee Deaths 
nw 
nw 
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The cities in this group are com- 
paratively small. Four are located 
in New England, three in other 
northern states, two in the Miad- 
west and one in the South. T'wo 
factors may be emphasized: in- 
crease in manufacturing activity 
accompanied by steady employment, 
and higher wages makes for con- 
tentment and economic security. In 
such a mental attitude little or no 
room is iett tor the torces of disap- 
pointment and despair which are 
apt to upset the emotional balance. 
A second suicide-resisting factor 
may be found in the racial charac- 
ter of the people that predominate 
in New England, Wisconsin, Mon- 
tana and Illinois. Mostly of Anglio- 
Saxon stock, these people are steady 
above all, slow in their ways but 
eminently sure and self-reliant. The 
evil spirit of suicide finds little fer- 
tile ground for its melancholic seed. 
The ancestors of these people stood 
extremely severe tests of hardship 
and tribulation from the very first 
day that this country was settled. 
Their descendants are perhaps 
better equipped than any other 
racial group to weather the occa- 
sional periods of economic ad- 
versity. 

* * * 

The racial feature may also be 
partly responsible for the very low 
rate of suicide deaths in 11 Cana- 
dian cities. The average rate for 
1941 is 7.8 per 100,000 population 
as compared with a rate of 14.2 for 
the United States. For Canada, 
this means an improvement from 
the 8.2 rate for 1940 in spite of the 
fact that the population of these 11 
cities grew by about 12 million. 

By far the highest rate, interest- 
ingly enough, is that of Greater 
Victoria, B. C., 17.3, which thus 
parallels our own Pacific Coast ex- 
perience. Whether there is any- 
thing in the Coast climate which 
acts upon man’s emotional system 
with greater force than in the 
meteorological area along the At- 
lantic coastline is for the climatolo- 
gist to say rather than for the 
statistician. 

Another factor which may de- 
serve consideration is the low death 
rate from suicide reported by Mon- 
treal. The largest city in Canada, 
it has a comparatively low suicide 
rate, 5.9. Quebec, one of the larger 
cities, has one of the smallest rates, 
2.7. Only Windsor, Ont., has a 
lower rate, 1.8. On the whole it 
would seem that the rise in agricul- 
tural and industrial activity as the 
result of the war has had a power- 
fnl restraining effect upon the in- 
cidence of suicide, which once more 


bares the close connection between 
suicide and economic circum- 
stances. 

One often hears the argument 
that most suicides occur in the big 
cities where the element of disap- 
pointment, disillusion and failure 
1s most pronounced, where the 
struggle for sheer survival is un- 
cushioned by the friendliness one 
is apt to encounter on the farm 
and in the small town. The sta- 
tistics confirm this argument, if not 
to the extent one might expect. In 
cities with a population of 100,000 
or more, 32.8 per cent of all sui- 
cides among whites are committed. 
In contrast, the population of these 
cities represents only 28.8 per cent 
of the total. Nearly 14 per cent 
more suicides are committed in 
cities with 100,000 or more popu- 
lation than would be justified in 
proportion to population. To this 
extent, the larger city is by its very 
nature a contributing factor to the 
incidence of suicide. 

Conversely, fewer people commit 
suicide in the rural sections of the 
country than might be expected on 
the basis of population. No fewer 
than 43.5 per cent of the popula- 
tion live in rural areas. But only 
38.4 per cent of all suicides are 
committed there. The difference is 
less than 12 per cent. To this ex- 
tent, the rural part of the country 
represents a suicide-resisting fac- 
tor. 


Uniformity in Small Cities 


The intermediate sizes of towns 
and cities offer either only slight 
variations, or none at all. The 
places containing between 25,000 
and 100,000 inhabitants have ex- 
actly the same proportion of popu- 
lation and suicides, 11.2 per cent. 
In towns of 10,000 to 25,000 popu- 
lation, 7.8 per cent of all suicides 
are committed and 7.6 per cent of 
the total population is found there. 
For towns of 2500 to 10,000 popu- 
lation the percentage for suicides 
is 9.8 and that for the popula- 
tion, 8.9. 

When we turn to the suicide 
death rate in the five largest cities, 
however, the figures do not support 
the statement that the larger city 
is a contributing factor. With the 
sole exception of Los Angeles, 
every one of the cities shows a 
death rate from suicide lower than 
the national average of 14.2. The 
apparent reasons that may account 
for the Los Angeles rate have al- 
ready been discussed. One addi- 
tional factor, and of no mean 
importance. may be the influence of 
Hollywood in creating disappoint- 
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Map Supplied by U. S. Gov't Printing Office; 
Geological Survey Publication 








tll High Suicide Belt = Intermediate Area No.! 
ai Low Suicide Belt L] Intermediate Area No.2 


Perhaps one could furnish no better evidence in support of 
the theory that the cause for most suicides lies in social and 
economic factors than this chart which depicts the regional 
distribution of suicide rates per 100,000 population. A solid 
high-rate belt comprising eight states in the West is con- 
fronted with a solid low-rate belt comprising ten states in 


HIGH AND LOW SUICIDE AREAS 


the South. In both areas, it will be noted, there is a good deal emotional. 


ment and despair in the Los An- 
geles area. 

The reasons for the decline in 
the death rate from suicide in each 
of these cosmopolitan centers— 
even in Los Angeles the rate 
dropped from 28.9 to 22.3 per 100,- 
000 population—are more difficult 
to fathom. The chief cause is 
probably the improvement in the 
general economic situation which 
is reflected in the steady decline in 
the number of unemployed, in the 
increase in wages, and in the re- 
turn of economic security and 
financial prosperity. In this con- 
nection one must also remember 
the fine work that is being done 


especially in the big cities bv cuch- 


organizations as the National- 
Save-A-Life League at 299 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York City, which 
since 1906 has saved more than 33,- 
000 would-be suicides from self- 
destruction. What this and other 
organizations accomplish in viving 
courage, renewing hope and help- 
ing to restore the emotional bal- 
ance can scarcely be measured in 
statistical terms. But there is no 


‘doubt that they constitute a highly 


imnortant suicide-resisting factor 
In the very large cities. 
ln order to supplement the statis- 


tical data listed above, which were 
supplied by the health departments 
of 161 American cities, and to gain 
some insight into the methods used 
by those who seek to end their lives, 
and to obtain an idea as to the in- 
dicated cause of suicide, the assist- 
ance of the police chiefs of a num- 
ber of American cities was enlisted. 
Their replies have been tabulated 
in the accompanying list of twenty- 
seven cities arranged according to 
size, the largest being New York 
with a population of over 7,500,000, 
the smallest Elyria, Ohio, with 25,- 
100. As between the reports of the 
health and the police departments, 
it will be noticed, some variations 
occur. These are no doubt due to 
a difference in statistical opinion. 
In some cases, especially those 
where the victim has social stand- 
ing or is connected with a family 
of prominence, the authorities may 
feel that there exists a margin of 
doubt as to whether the suicide 
jumped or fell from a pent - house 
roof, whether the shooting was ac- 
cidental or deliberate, whether as- 
phyxiation was due to a leak or to 
five open gas jets. 

These twenty-seven cities includ- 
ing New York, with a combined 
population of over 18,000,000 had 








of economic insecurity. But whereas such insecurity has a 
tremendous psychological effect upon a highly literate and 
emotionally advanced population such as resides along the 
West Coast and adjacent states, it is of no appreciable con- 
sequence upon many of the people of the South who for a 
large part are neither particularly literate nor particularly 


total deaths of 2162 and a death 
rate of 12.0 per 100,000 population, 
which is appreciably below the 14.2 
rates given for the 161 cities. Most 
suicides are committed by means of 
asphyxiation, closely followed by 
firearms, and hanging or strangula- 
tion, the three methods accounting 
for sixty per cent of all suicides. 
Firearms, the leading method last 
year, ranks now in second place 
with 440 deaths and 20.4 per cent. 
It is surpassed by asphyxiation 
with 458 deaths or 21.2 per cent. 
Not far behind is hanging and 
strangulation with 410 deaths and 
19.0 per cent. In fourth place is 
poison which last year accounted 
for 353 deaths and 16.3 per cent of 
all deaths caused by suicide. Drown- 
ing with 113 deaths and 5.2 per 
cent, and cutting instrument with 
97 deaths and 4.5 per cent, leave 
cnly the miscellaneous methods to 
which were attributed 291 deaths, 
or 13.4 per-cent. 

There may or may not be signifi- 
cance in the fact that the methods 
of committing suicide vary widely 
in the different cities. Asphyxia- 
tion was the principal method in 
New York, Rochester, Seattle and 
Omaha. Firearms prevailed in Den- 

(Concluded on page 48) 
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DEATH FROM SUICIDES IN 161 SELECTED AMERICAN CITIES 


























_— 1941 — —___—_ 1— - | ———_—194]-—____. 1969—___—_— 
Population Deaths Rate Population Deaths Rate Population Deaths Rate Population Deaths Rate 
Akron, Ohio 245,000 42 17.1 245,000 33 13.5 Montgomery, Ala. 79,584 6 7.5 81,841 9 11.0 
Albany, N. Y. 130,447 15 11.5 130,447 17 13.0 Mount Vernon, N. Y. 68,681 11 16.0 u u u 
Amsterdam, N. Y. 33,229 2 6.0 33,229 2 .0 Muncie, In 49,000 13 26.5 49,500 3 6.1 
Anderson, Ind. 49,000 9 18.4 48,000 14 = 29.2 | Nashville, Tenn. . 167,415 20 11.9 167,415 21 12.5 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 30,000 2 6.7 29,721 4 13.5 Newburgh, N. Y. 31,959 3 9.4 31,959 6 18.8 
Atlanta, Ga. 305, 480 35 11.5 302,288 44 14.6 Newark, N. J. 429,000 55 12.8 - 429 ,000 82 19.1 
Atlantic City, N. J. 63,000 22 0 3= 34.9 63,000 10 15.9 New Bedford, Mass.... . 110,341 15 13.6 110,524 18 16.3 
Aurora, Ill. 47,170 1 2.1 47,170 0 New Haven, Conn. 160,605 15 9.3 160,605 22 13.7 
Austin, Texas 92,405 3 3.2 87,878 11 12.5 New Rochelle, N. Y. 58,408 10 17.1 58, 408 11 18.8 
Baltimore, Md. 865,879 137 15.8 860, 456 154 17.9 New York City, N. Y. 7,521,000 1,039 13.8 7,468,000 1,263 16.9 
Bangor, Me. 30,000 3 10.0 30,000 4 13.3 Newton, Mass. 70,563 13 18.4 70,563 12 17.0 
Bayonne, N. J. 79,565 4 5.0 79,200 3 3.8 Niagara Falls, N. Y. 78,350 13 16.6 78,029 6 7.7 
Binghamton, N. Y. 70,725 5 6.6 75,725 12 15.8 Norfolk, Va. ; 144,332 17 11.8 144,332 25 17.3 
Birmingham, Ala. 268 570 32 11.9 267 ,583 38 14.2 North Bergen, N. J. 39,844 3 7.5 42,000 6 14.3 
Bloomfield, N. J. 41,623 6 14.4 u u u Oak Park, Ili. 65,000 4 6.2 u u u 
Boston, Mass. 769 ,520 80 10.4 769,520 131 17.0 Oakland, Calif. 204, 306 59 19.4 302,616 77 ~=—-25..4 
Brockton, Mass. 62,343 7 11.2 343 10 16.0 Omaha, Neb. 223,844 54 24.1 223,844 46 20.6 
Buffalo, N. Y. 575,901 59 10.2 575,901 62 10.8 Pasadena, Calif. 83,254 14 16.8 81,864 24 8=.29..3 
Burlington, Vt. 27,686 2 7.2 27,686 2 7.2 } Passaic, N. J. 62,960 13 20.6 63,000 14 =. 22.2 
Charlotte, N. C. 100,899 5 5.0 100,899 12 11.9 | Paterson, N. J. 139,890 28 8=20.0 139,773 30 0=—s.21.5 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 130,000 19 14.6 128 ,372 14 10.9 Peoria, Ill. 105,656 13 12.3 105 ,087 19 18.1 
Chicago, Ill. 3,396,808 401 11.8 3,396,808 476 14.0 Petersburg, Va. 30,631 1 35.9 u u u 
Cincinnati, Ohio 455,610 74 16.2 455,610 87 19.1 Philadelphia, Pa. 1,928,882 246 12.8 1,930,845 274 14.2 
Cleveland, Ohio 896,700 123 13.7 877,700 146 16.6 Pittsburgh, Pa. 671,659 76 8=11,3 671,659 73 ~=—«-:10.9 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 36,789 4 10.9 36,789 7 19.0 } Pittsfield, Mass. 49,684 9 18.1 49.684 5 10.0 
Columbus, Ohio 306 , 250 43 14.0 306 ,087 51 16.7 | Plainfield, N. J. 37,774 2 5.3 37,469 4 10.7 
Dallas, Tex. 294,734 49 16.6 294,734 53 18.0 Pontiac, Mich. 66,600 20 8=630.0 66,600 15 = 22.5 
Dayton, Ohio ; 210,718 46 ~ 21.8 211,456 27 12.8 | Portland, Me. 73,997 9 12.2 73,543 11 15.0 
Dearborn, Mich. 60,000 4 6.7 60,000 4 6.7 Portland, Ore. 305,394 75 24.6 305 294 46 15.1 
Decatur, Il. 59,000 8 13.6 59,305 3 5.1 Providence, R. I. 257,000 26 10.1 254,000 27 10.6 
Denver, Colo. 326 , 283 89 27.3 322,414 73 22.6 Quincy, III. 40,469 5 12.4 40,469 3 7.4 
Deroit, Mich. 1,690,000 184 10.9 1,623,452 191 11.8 Quincy, Mass. 76,292 8 10.5 76,605 9 11.7 
Duluth, Minn. 101, 065 25 24.7 101 , 065 29 28.7 Racine, Wis. 67,839 8 11.8 67,359 8 11.9 
East Orange, N. J. 69, 060 10 14.5 68 945 17 24.7 Reading, Pa. 112,147 15 13.4 110,568 17 15.4 
East St. Louis, til. 75,609 12 15.9 7F 699 18 23.8 Rochester, N. Y. 325,625 44 13.5 324,975 60 18.5 
Eau Claire, Wis. 30,745 4 13.0 30,745 5 16.3 Rockford, lil. 84,637 18 21.3 84,637 18 21.3 
Elizabeth, N. J. 110,000 12 10.9 110,000 12 10.9 Sacramento, Calif. 105,958 33 31.1 105,953 43 40.6 
Elmira, N. Y. 43,425 3 6.9 43,365 8 18.4 Salem, Mass. 41,303 1 2.4 41,303 3 7.3 
E! Paso, Tex. 103 , 500 13 12.6 7,000 18 18.6 Salem, Ore. 30,908 9 29.1 1,000 6 19.4 
Elyria, Ohio 25,100 2 8.0 25,000 2 8.0 Salt Lake City, Utah 150, 180 18 12.0 150, 180 25 16.6 
Erie, Pa. 118,571 15 12.7 116,247 12 10.3 Savannah, Ga. 95,966 13 13.5 95,966 12 12.5 
Evansville, Ind. 111,034 5 4.5 111,034 14 12.6 San Diego, Calif. 276,600 56 20.2 230,000 50 21.7 
Fargo, N. D. 32,928 5 15.2 35,744 1 2.8 San Francisco, Calif. 635,000 195 30.7 635,090 198 31.2 
Fitchburg, Mass. 41,824 5 12.0 41,700 7 16.8 San Jose, Calif. 69,537 13 18.7 68 457 9 13.1 
Flint, Mich. 151,275 24 15.9 151,275 23 15.2 Santa Barbara, Calif. 36,000 6 16.7 36,000 2 5.6 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 120, 100 19 15.8 120,100 24 820.0 Schenectady, N. Y. 87,460 11 12.6 87,450 9 10.3 
Fort Worth, Tex. 179, 500 28 15.6 177,748 32 18.0 Sheboygan, Wis. 41,000 6 14.6 40,638 7 17.2 
Galveston, Tex. 60,862 6 9.9 60,682 12 19.8 Somerville, Mass. iia 102,304 5 4.9 102,177 5 4.9 
Garfield, N. J. 35,000 2 5.7 35,000 3 8.6 South Bend, Ind. 101 , 268 14 13.8 101 , 268 20 19.7 
Grand Rapids, Mich.. 164,061 20 12.2 164,061 11 6.7 Spokane, Wash. 122,001 31 25.4 125,000 30 0 8©624.0 
Great Falls, Mont. 30,000 1 3.3 29,928 2 6.7 Springfield, Mass. 150,420 14 9.3 149,554 21 14.0 
Greensboro, N. C. 60,000 11 18.3 60,000 4 6.7 Springfield, Ohio 76,000 9 11.8 75,000 12 16.0 
Harrisburg, Pa. 83.000 11 13.3 83,893 18 = 21.5 Springfield, HII. 80,000 10 12.5 80,000 wT Be 
Hartford, Conn. 190,000 23 12.1 166,322 26 15.6 Sioux Falls, S. D. 41,000 8 19.5 40 616 12.3 
Haverhill, Mass. 46,752 3 6.4 47 ,323 3 6.3 St. Louis, Mo. 813,748 107 13.1 813,748 133 16.3 
Highland Park, Mich. 50,727 5 9.9 50,727 6 11.8 Steubenville, Ohio. 40,000 9 22.5 ,000 17.5 
Hoboken, N. J. 50, 166 5 10.0 .100 8 16.0 Syracuse, N. Y..... 204,960 33 16.1 204,960 22 10.7 
Houston, Tex. 395,000 58 14.7 384,514 74 19.2 Tacoma, Wash. 120,000 2924.2 109 , 408 31 21.3 
Indianapolis, Ind. 386,972 65 16.8 386,972 55 14.2 Toledo, Ohio 290,000 50 17.2 282,349 52 18.4 
Jackson, Mich. 50,052 5 10.0 49,656 9 18.1 Topeka, Kans... 67,833 8 11.8 80,000 14 17.5 
Jersey City,N. J... 302, 466 19 6.3 301 , 173 35 11.6 Trenton, N. J. 124.790 12 9.6 124,685 17 13.6 
Joplin, Mo. 40,000 5 12.5 6,000 12 33.3 Troy, N. Y. 73,000 3 4.1 73,000 3 4.1 
Kansas City, Kans. 125,000 14 11.2 121,458 14 11.5 Union City, N. J. 56,311 12 21.3 56,200 12.5 
Kansas City, Mo. 399, 178 50 12.5 399,178 75 18.8 Utica, N. Y 100,584 13 12.9 100,584 10 9.9 
Kencsha, Wis. 49, 000 1 2.0 765 7 14.4 Vicksburg, Miss... .. 25,000 3 12.0 39,421 3 7.6 
Knoxville, Tenn. 112,300 12 10.7 111,580 10 9.0 Waltham, Mass. ; 41,000 5 12.2 42,000 4.8 
Lakewood, Ohio 69,056 9 13.0 69,056 12 17.4 Washington, D. C.... 750,000 136 18.1 663,091 133s 20.1 
Lansing, Mich. 82,000 11 13.4 82,000 7 8.5 Waterbury, Conn. 99.314 13 13.1 99,314 11 11.1 
Lexington, Ky. 50,100 9 18.0 50,100 17 =33.9 West Allis, Wis. 39,000 3 Ted 38,000 9 23.7 
Long Beach, Calif. 175,000 34 19.4 164,271 30 18.3 West New York, N. J.... 39,562 2 5.1 39,426 7 17.8 
Los Angeles, Calif. 1,588,000 354 22.3 1,504,277 435 28.9 Wichita, Kans. 114,634 19 16.6 102,000 24 =. 23.5 
Louisville, Ky. 399, 358 43 12.7 318,989 39 12.2 Wilkes-Barre, Pa... 86.130 10 11.6 86, 130 7.0 
Lowell, Mass. 100,234 4 4.0 100, 234 6 6.0 Wilmington, Del. 112,504 10 8.9 112,504 16 14.2 
Lynchburg, Va. 44.541 10 839. 22.5 44,541 9.0 Winston-Salem, N. C.. 80,000 10 12.5 80,000 11 13.8 
Lynn, Mass. 105 , 000 19 18.1 100,909 11 10.9 Yonkers, N. Y. . 142,598 18 12.6 142,598 20 14.0 
acon, Ga. 57,869 10 17.3 57,869 11 18.7 York, Pa. 57,000 11 19.3 57,000 10 17.5 
Madison, Wis. 68 , 500 10 14.6 67,447 16 23.7 Youngstown, Ohio 167,426 22 13.1 167,426 14 8.4 
Massil on, Ohio 27,000 6 22.2 26,644 2 7.5 . a a ames 
Medford, Mass. 63,785 10 15.7 u u u Total (161 Cities)...... .*40,086,737 *5,695 14.2 39,230,822 6,402 16.3 
Memphis, Terin. 297,917 17 5.7 293,937 24 8.2 
Meriden, Conn. 45,000 2 4.4 39,500 9 22.8 
M°lwaukee, Wis. 592,000 89 15.0 587,472 90 15.3 Increased Rate 56 
Minneapolis, Minn. 492,370 94 19.1 492,370 82 16.7 Decreased Rate 93 
Mobile, Ala. 78,720 13 (16.5 .720 6 7.6 ' Same Rate 12 
* For comparative purposes, the aggregates for 1941 do not include the figures for the cities of Bloomfield, N. J.; Medford, Mass.; Mt. Vernon, N. Y.; Oak Park, Ill.; Petersburg, Va. 
1941 - - 1940 -- -1941 -——- -- -1940-—__-_—_— 
Population Deaths Rate Population Deaths Rate Population Deaths Rate Population Deaths Rate 
Brantford, Ont. 32,600 1 3.1 31,135 3 9.6 Saskatoon, Sas. 42,269 5 11.8 45,000 7 15.6 
Calgary, Alberta 87, 267 10 11.5 85.726 4 4.7 Toronto, Ont. 655, 751 66 10.1 648 ,098 64 9.9 
Edmonton, Alberta 92,492 10 10.8 91,722 11 12.0 Greater Victoria, B. C. 75,000 13 17.3 75,000 13 17.3 
Hamilton, Ontario 161, 138 12 7.4 155,836 7 4.5 Windsor, Ontario. . 112,949 2 1.8 108 ,874 6 5.5 
London, Ontario 78,393 3 3.8 77,369 7 9.0 a een Eee 
Montreal, Quebec 900 , 000 53 5.9 907,000 60 6.6 Totals +2,237,859 175 7.8 2,225,769 182 8.2 
Quebec, Quebec 148 ,000 4 2.7 u u u 





+ Does not include figures for Quebec. 
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THE MUTUAL 
BENEFIT 
LIFE 


Country's third largest company 
shows value of integrity in 
management and precise function- 
ing of coordinated departments 


By W. EUGENE ROESCH 
Managing Editor, The Spectator 





JOHN R. HARDIN 


President, Mutual Bene‘it Life, Newark 


RIVATE YOUNGMAN, of the 
Pinion forces, shifted uneasily 

from one foot to the other be- 
hind the whiskey-drinking, cigar- 
smoking, broad-shouldered and 
squat form of the man who was 
later to become President of the 
United States. General Ulysses S. 
Grant, he thought, looked more than 
usually slovenly, but the thought 
was historically unimportant be- 
cause the year was 1865, the date 
was April 9, the place was near 
Appomattox Court House, and soon 
there would appear the impeccably- 
clad, sword-in-hand figure of Gen- 
eral Robert E. Lee, C.S.A., coming 
to surrender the Army of Virginia. 
The war between the States, except 
for sporadic guerilla and detached- 
corps fighting, was over. 


Early Liberality 


Not long after that, there trav- 
elled through the cities and towns 
of the Deep South a man who had 
the fascinating first name of Amzi. 
That his last name was Dodd was 
without meaning for most of those 
he sought. His mission was, indeed, 
strange in a land torn by four years 
of fratricidal strife. He was trying 
to find certain persons so that he 
could give them money at a time 


when they were sure there was no 
money coming to them and when 
money itself was merely a word ina 
sick land. 

What had happened was that the 
Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Newark, N. J., had decided 
that when its life insurance policies 
lapsed among Southern policyhold- 
ers, because of war conditions, re- 
instatement should be made upon 
evidence of insurability. If the pol- 
icyholder had died or was no longer 
insurable, the Mutual Benefit paid 
him or his beneficiaries the full re- 
serve value of the contract at the 
time of lapse. For that purpose, 
Amzi Dodd, then mathematician of 
the company, was sent South. That 
he fulfilled his mission goes without 
saying to anyone who knows the 
record of the Mutual Benefit Life. 
That the company, in 1879, adopted 
a general non-forfeiture provision 
advocated by Mr. Dodd is, perhaps, 
not so well known but is certainly 
not less important, because its oper- 
ation affected the whole structure 
of American life insurance. That 
he became president of the com- 
pany in 1882 is a fact. His credo 
for the company was to see to it 
that it gave “to every one of its 
members a full equivalent for all 


that is paid to it.” Fulsome praise 
or redundancy of extravagant 
words for an institution is not the 
purpose of this comment. For that 
reason, it is sufficient here to say 
that the Mutual Benefit Life never 
has deviated from the high purpose 
expressed by President Dodd, and 
that, during the life insurance in- 
vestigation of 1905 in New York, 
its methods, management and pro- 
cedure were often quoted as ex- 
emplars in a day and age when 
many of its contemporaries could 
scarcely have been said to have 
been without stigma. 


Founding of Company 


Third oldest life insurance com- 
pany in America, the Mutual Bene- 
fit is entirely a mutual organization, 
as its name implies. The men who 
founded it on Jan. 31, 1845, had 
almost no money, but they had the 
essentials of the American system 
of free private enterprise—they had 
vision, courage, integrity and a 
highly-developed sense of service to 
their fellow men and to the nation. 
In the rear of a grocery store at 
Broad and Market Streets in New- 
ark, N. J. (now one of the busiest 
intersections in the world) they dis- 
cussed their aims and made their 
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plans. The store owner (inciden- 
tally, his name was Benjamin Mil- 
ler), became the first secretary of 
the company. In addition, he was 
the first policyholder. His premium 
was the first money the company 
got, since there was no stock, and 
he matured his ordinary life polic; 
as an endowment at the ripe age of 
ninety-six. His premium entry went 
onto the pages of the first cash book 
the company had together with an 
entry of seventeen cents for a cork- 
screw “for the New York agency!” 


Start From Scratch 


The Mutual Benefit Life was 
formed by Robert L. Patterson, first 
president and one-time merchant 
who had studied life insurance 
principles in Great Britain. From 
a zero start, the company had, at 
the time of the second president’s 
death, assets of $4,556,965 with 
some 8000 member policyholders 
and insurance in force of more than 
$26,000,000. First instance of a 
cash surrender value originated on 
one of its policies by the company is 
dated Feb. 20, 1847. Succeeding 
President Patterson was President 
Lewis C. Grover. By that time the 
company’s trademark (a _ pelican 
plucking its breast to feed its young 
with drops of its own blood and car- 
rying the motto, “I live and die for 
those I love”), had been taken and 
adopted from President Patterson’s 
family crest. Mr. Grover was still 
president when Amzi Dodd went 
South on his errand of philan- 
thropy. Dodd’s quest not only 
started his fame, but established 
the reputation of the company to 
no small degree for, in 1865, there 
were 6800 new policies issued for 
about $22,000,000 of life insurance. 


Refunded Extra Premiums 


After Amzi Dodd’s retirement as 
president in 1902 came Frederick 
Frelinghuysen to succeed him—a 
man who had been a director of the 
company since 1891. It was dur- 
ing Frelinghuysen’s administration 
that the Armstrong investigation of 
life insurance took place in New 
York in 1905 and not only vindi- 
cated but praised the conduct of 
the Mutual Benefit. It was also 
under his aegis, after the First 
World War, that the company was 
enabled to refund all extra war- 
time premiums which had been paid 
—a procedure that added immea- 
surably not only to the stature of 
the Mutual Benefit Life but to the 
importance of mutual life insurance 
as a system of protection in this 
country. 
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Home office of the Mutual Benefit 
Life when Lincoln was President. 


John R. Hardin, current presi- 
dent of the Mutual. Benefit Life, 
took that office after Mr. Freling- 
huysen’s death. The date, for the 
records, was Jan. 8, 1924. To say 
that Mr. Hardin has carried on, 
and enriched the great traditions of 
his predecessors is to say enough. 
He, himself, would be the first to 
decry even truthful addition to that 
mere statement. The financial facts 
add their own encomium. During 
the eleven years that began with 
1930 the company got from policy- 
holders the sum of $787,630,252, 
and it paid out to policyholders and 
beneficiaries the total of $692,919,- 
243! 


Departmentalization 


Departmentalization of the Mu- 
tual Benefit Life, from its first, 
typically-American beginnings, was 
a matter both of planning and 
natural growth. Prime considera- 
tion was the agency division. In its 
very first year (when a claim for 
$5,000 had to be met by discounting 
a note at a Newark bank), the com- 
pany established agencies in New 
England, New York, New Jersey, 
West to the Ohio River and South 
to New Orleans. That aggressive 
agency method has been continued 





Magnificent home office building 

now occupied by the Mutual 

Benefit Life Insurance Company ai 
300 Broadway, Newark, N. J. 


with its development watched by 
none more closely than by Edward 
E. Rhodes, whose fifty-sixth annual 
anniversary of service to the com- 
pany was recently celebrated. Mr. 
Rhodes joined the company on 
Aug. 2, 1886; became assistant 
mathematician in 1902; mathemati- 
cian in 1905; vice-president in 1908 
and a director in 1912. Trained 
actuary, he still kept a wide-open 
eye on production. In addition, he 
was chairman of the committee that 
was charged with the erection of 
the company’s present fine office 
building at 300 Broadway, Newark. 


Actuarial Department 

John S. Thompson is vice-presi- 
dent and mathematician (the com- 
pany likes that designation better 
than “actuary”). Through his 
office pass the multitudinous details 
that are usually associated with the 
actuarial department of a life in- 
surance organization. Selection, 
from a tabular standpoint, is his 
responsibility—one which he shares 
with the company’s medical direc- 
tors, Drs. William R. Ward, Charles 
P. Clark and Walter A. Reiter. 
Those medicos can be said, without 
innuendo, to be charged with the 
physical, while the mathematician 
delves into the mental equation of 
policyholders. Vice-President Oliver 
Thurman is departmental and presi- 
dential liaison man, with a weight 
of responsibility on his shoulders. 
Secretaryship of the Mutual Bene- 
fit, involving innumerable details of 
resolutions, orders, regulations, au- 
thorizations and the like, rests with 
Harry H. Allen. 

Treasurer of the Mutual Benefit 
(and vice-president) is Milo W. 
Wilder, Jr., who has under his 
charge, among other large amounts 
of money, the company’s December, 
1941, legal reserves of $616,090,944 
which were an increase over the 
previous year of $31,131,015. These, 
of course, together with assets of 
$795,917,213 and all other of the or- 
ganization’s finances. The com- 
pany’s insurance in force at the end 
of71941 was $2,114,070,806, which 
was an increase during the year of 
$45,709,463. ° 


Production Forces 


At the. start of 1942, the Mutual 
Benefit Life had a production force 
of 839 full-time agents. Their moti- 
vation is the main concern of Her- 
bert G. Kenagy, superintendent of 
agencies, and the producers paid 
for $59,681,081 of life insurance 
during the first six months of the 
current year. This compares with 





$58,551,003 for a similar period in 
1941, and the showing is the more 
remarkable -because the company 
has lost about 150*men who have 
gone into the armed services of the 
United States since January, 1942. 
Of that total, 105 were soliciting 
agents. The gain in life insurance 
in force for the first six months of 
this year was $14,489,925. Predic- 
tion of Mr. Kenagy for the balance 
of 1942 is that “There will be lots 
of good business to be had, but it 
will be had by intelligent, well- 
qualified men*who organize them- 
selves to get it.” As for the part 
taken, not only by the field forces 
but by home-office units, in the 
nation’s war effort, it is worth men- 
tioning that practically all agents 
are engaged in aiding the sales of 
War Bonds and in various other 
war enterprises. The home-office 
staff has enrolled 100 per cent 
under the payroll savings plan for 
buying War Bonds. When the USO 
made its drive for funds, home- 
office people gave $2,215 and, in ad- 
dition, the company made a dona- 
tion of $15,000. 


Underwriting Department 


Charged with the duty of co- 
ordinating the information and 
facts pertaining to underwriting in 
general is Alfred J. Riley, the com- 
pany’s underwriting executive, who, 
besides other departments at his 
call, can avail himself of the ser- 
vices of an outstanding legal di- 
vision. That division is composed 
of Edward O. Stanley, Jr., as 
counsel; Hobart Weaver as asso- 
ciate counsel; William R. Crosson 
as attorney; and the noted firm of 
Pitney, Hardin & Skinner as gen- 
eral counsel. 

Although all department heads 
of the Mutual Benefit Life have 
numerous assistants assigned to 
them, some of those divisions are 
specialized by reason of the very 
nature of the material dealt with. 
This applies, for instance, to the 
manager of farm _ investments, 
Theodore M. Beal, whose work is 
concerned with a changing financial 
picture that varies almost as widely 
as the numerical ratio of the farms 
on which first mortgage loans exist. 
Incidentally, the first mortgage 
loans of the Mutual Benefit Life 
made up 5.1 per cent of the assets 
at the close of 1941 as against city 
ind suburban first mortgages which 
omprised 9.7 per cent of those 
ssets at the end of last year. Fore- 
losed farm real estate under con- 

act of sale made up 1.6 per cent 

‘the assets, while foreclosed farm 


real estate not under contract of 
sale accounted for 4.6 per cent of 
the 1941 assets. 


Disbursement Record 

In passing, it may be remarked 
that the disbursement records of 
the Mutual Benefit Life tend to re- 
fute a charge sometimes heard to 
the effect that life insurance is only 
for the rich. In 1941 the company 
had death losses on 3805 lives for 
a total of 6157 policies. On only 59 
lives were policies in excess of 
$50,000. On 2933 lives with 3693 
policies, the amounts were $5,000 or 
less. Total death claims last year 
amounted to $25,303,453, and death 
claims and matured endowments 
were paid of $28,683,659. Annuity 
payments under contracts in force 
at the close of 1941 were $3,186,324. 
A point of interest is that the com- 
pany paid out insurance taxes, 
licenses and fees of $2,708,297 in 
1939; $2,794,620 in 1940; and $3,- 
035,144 in 1941. Like most other 
insurance companies today, the 
Mutual Benefit Life has been in- 
creasing the total of its holdings in 
United States government bonds. 
The company had $145,218,095 of 


such obligations on Dec. 31, 1941. 
That was 18.6 per cent of assets as 
compared with 16.6 in 1940 and 14.5 
in 1939. Since the beginning of the 
year the total of United States bond 
holdings has been materially in- 
creased. 


Management Continuity 


With the Mutual Benefit Life—a 
company that had life insurance 
paid for and revived of $144,375,7 
149 in 1941—continuity of mana- 
gerial principles and integrity of 
management itself have been domi- 
nant factors in its success. Defi- 
nitely a part of those two elements 
has been the major business of or- 
ganization, not only within indi- 
vidual departments but in the task 
of coordinating the work of depart- 
ments and continuing it. To this 
end the executives have bent their 
energies throughout the entire 
existence of the company so that 
today the several divisions function 
smoothly and with full recognition 
of their interlocking activities. 
This, plus, of course, sound invest- 
ment procedure, has made a great 
company with a great background 
and a great future. 





Partial view of the life-size oil portrait of Vice-President Edward 
E. Rhodes, recently unveiled on the occasion of his fifty-sixth 
anniversary of service with the company. 
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NEW YORK STATE 


Highlighting a century of progress in 








life insurance with particular atten- 
tion to the record for the past decade 


By FRANK ELLINGTON 


Associate Editor, The Spectator 


State has exercised almost unquestioned leadership 

in life insurance affairs, with its position in the 
van challenged only in the intermediate periods of 
Elizur Wright’s resultful activity up in Massachusetts. 
That the leadership was not always for the best in- 
terests of the policyholders or the business is readily 
apparent even to the casual reader of the history of 
life insurance. during the formative years of the busi- 
ness; at tkmeés this virile youngster that was New 
York State led his fellows over perilous paths, but 
the many constructive features of its pioneering far 
overbalance the passing harm of periodic bold adven- 
ture on and beyond the border line of sound business. 


F si very close to one hundred years, New York 


Influence on Economic Growth 


It is perhaps taken for granted that New York is 
so prominently represented by old and leading life 
insurafcé companies because of the leadership of New 
York ’@fty in the field of investment and finance, but 
a more: thoughtful consideration of the growth of 
life insurance in Amerita, particularly during the 
third quarter of the last century, might cause one to 
wonder if the tail wasn’t wagging the dag. Today 
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the companies domiciled in the State of New York 
have total assets amounting to approximately 50 per 
cent of the total for all American companies and back 
in the early days of the business, their influence on 
the economic situation was equally or more vital. 

The earliest New York companies were aggressive 
merchandisers and pioneered in going far afield for 
new business, and the Mutual Life of New York, the 
first mutual to operate in the United States. together 
with other companies, went into foreign states and 
took the leadership right away from home concerns. 
Further, these early American enterprises domiciled 
in New York had the backing of ‘the outstanding busi- 
ness and financial leaders of the day; the Mutual Life 
of New York, for example, commenced business with 
a 36-man board of directors, the New York Life 
with 20, and the Equitable Life Assurance Society 
with no less than 52, all influential, many nationally 
known and powerful in national finance. And in that 
day leadership and big names tended to mean more 
than it seems to mean to the blazé citizen of today, as 
witness the following excerpt from a somewhat in- 
dignant editorial in The Spectator of 1873, defending 
the good name of life insurance against an attack “by 





a morning newspaper” and point- 
ing out that the directorate of the 
companies under fire comprised 
only men of unsullied reputation 
and high standing in the com- 
munity: “If they are not entitled 
to confidence, who are?” the edi- 
tor queried. “If the  Astors, 
Coopers, Lows, Claflins, and 
Pruyns, whose names are synonyms 
of financial integrity, cannot be de- 
pended upon, who can?” Who, in- 
deed? And we sincerely trust that 
the morning newspaper felt prop- 
erly told off. 


Distinguished Agents 


It is noteworthy, too, that the 
field force of the early life com- 
panies was choosen from the more 
influential citizens of the various 
communities, as witness the four 
following agents of the New York 
Life, all of whom became distin- 
guished nationally in other fields: 
Lew Wallace, Civil War general 
and author of the novel, “Ben 
Hur”; Thomas A. Hendricks, Vice- 
President of the United States un- 
der Cleveland: Hugh McCulloch, 
Secretary of the Treasury under 
Abraham Lincoln, and two other 
Presidents; General Joseph E. 
Johnston, great Southern leader in 
the Civil War who, as general 
agent, helped rebuild the com- 





First Home Office of the Metropolitan Life 





ALONZO A. ALVORD 


First President, Manhattan Life 


pany’s business in the South dur- 
ing the reconstruction. 


Early Legislation 


The contributions of the State of 
New York to life insurance prog- 
ress were many, starting in 1940 
with what was known as the “Mar- 
ried Women’s Act,” a law which 
exempted life insurance proceeds 
from claims of creditors. This legis- 
lation was copied by other states, as 





JAMES DE PEYSTER OGDEN 
First President, New York Life 


have been the several refinements 
of the Act under the provisions of 
section 55 of the New York insur- 
ance law. The State Insurance De- 
partment was founded in 1860 and 
under various superintendents it 
laid the groundwork for the sound 
administration of insurance despite 
the abuses and evils which crept 
into the business and which were 
cleaned up in wholesale fashion by 
the legislative reforms that fol- 





Where Security Mutual, Binghamton, started 
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Aggregate of All Companies Doing Bu 


im 


Per Cent 
Insurance of 
Written Insurance 
Number (Paid for Basis) Insurance | Written of 
of Other All Other Written Domiciled Insurance In 
Companies Insurance Companies (Paid for Basis) | Companies in Force il 
Number Doing Written Doing All | to All Insurance All Other 
of Business | (Paid for Basis) Business a Business in Force Companies B 
Domiciled in Domiciled in in Domiciled in 
Year Companies | New York Companies New York New ‘York New York Companies New York N 
$ $ $ $ $ 
1941 19 40 983,633,8C6 1,164,499,209 2,148,133,015 45.8 9,297,813,576 10,653,171,242 19,9! 
1940 21 56 789,803,890 1,022,372,646 1,812,176,536 43.6 9,064,694,951 10,417,981 ,303 19,4 
1939 20 56 758,108,335 1,107,303,809 1,865,412,144 40.6 9,008,818,171 10,318,362,206 19,3: 
1938 19 57 944,144,916 1,146,002,766 2,090,147,682 45.2 9,031,760,820 10.286,925,642 19,3 
1937 19 43 1,152,595,981 1,337,277,890 2,489,873,871 46.3 9,251,798,786 10,260,235,089 19,5 
1936 18 47 1,123,134,753 1,237,569,168 2,360,703,921 47.6 9,523,754,390 9,561,783,602 19,08 
1935 17 49 1,231,669,596 1,295,042,536 2,526 712,132 48.7 9,024,969,248 9,736,458,169 18,7 
1934 18 42 1,180,220,882 1,304,$97,392 2,485,218,274 47.5 8,799.389,928 9,625,530,224 18,4 
1933 20 40 1,119,135,010 1,177,549,791 2,296,684,801 48.7 8,889,822,783 9,696,380,584 18,5 
1932 20 42 1,302,544,522 1,410,377,169 2,712,$21,631 48.0 9,321,238,803 | 10,132,721,774 19,4 
1931 19 41 1,455,624,219 1,663,665,731 3,119,229,950 46.7 9,683,166,91S 10,601 ,425,417 20,2 
1930 19 42 1,592,981 ,884 1,925,336,648 3,518,318,532 45.3 9,485,581 ,486 10,369,332,336 19,8 
1929 18 41 1,693,341,782 1,822,293,120 3,515,634,902 48.2 8,981,139,984 9,692,256,166 18,6 
1928 17 32 1,607,884,046 1,684,954,921 3,292,838,972 48.8 8,197,208,289 8,863,526,788 17,0 
1927 17 37 1,448,743,198 1,575,693,862 3,024,437,060 47.9 7,373,206,927 8,063,268,777 15,4 
1926 15 37 1,361,663,027 1,480,004 951 2,841,667,978 47.9 6,568,298,936 7,260,410,668 13,8 
1925 16 32 1,240,559,110 1,337,773,174 2,578,332,284 48.1 5,796,666,362 6,398,355,505 12,1 
1924 15 30 1,075,170,7€4 1,150,641 ,281 2,225,812,045 48.3 5,097,624,625 5,588,756,431 10,6 
1923 14 27 045,704,487 1,€62,278,510 2,007,982,997 47.1 4,428,745,032 4,925,554,397 9,3 
1922 14 29 778,695,986 847,123,276 1,625,819,262 47.9 3,846,566, 144 4,315,807,850 8,1 


* Estimated. 


lowed the Armstrong investigation 
ot 1905. 

One of the most far-reaching acts 
of leadership of the New York in- 
surance department followed close- 
ly on the heels of this investigation, 
when Harry D. Appleton, first 
deputy superintendent and during 
his years of service to the state, 
often acting superintendent, issued 
what was to become known as the 


+ Biennial figures published by National Association of Manufacturers. 


companies domiciled or foreign, 
doing business in the State of New 
York meet all the requirements of 
the rigid laws inspired by the re- 
forms of 1905. Then, largely at the 
instigation of Superintendent Mil- 
ler, second to serve as head of the 
department, the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners 
Was organized, an action which 
might have served to prevent the 


vestment outlet for funds held by 
its sponsors and doing business 
through a decade of depression at 
its inception, still it did place thou- 
sands of policies and made the pub- 
lic aware of the advantages to be 
derived through life insurance. 
But, before going further into 
historical features of life insurance 
in New York, it might be appro- 
priate at this point to examine 


subsequent federalizing of insur- 


Appleton Rule, demanding that all 
ance supervision in America. 


First New York Company 

One reason why the first several 
companies which were organized 
during the 1840’s and 50’s were 
able to register such immediate suc- 
cess was that, just as the New 
England Mutual had a lot of 
missionary work done for it pre- 
viously by the Massachusetts Hos- 
pital Life, so had the New York 
Life and Trust Company pioneered 
in the Empire State before the Mu- 
tual Life of New York opened its 
doors. This company was organ- 
ized by William Bard, first in 
America to use agents for the dis- 
tribution of life insurance. While 
this company never achieved any- 
thing like the volume of business 
written by the several mutuals 
which followed it, having been 
organized principally as an_ in- 





LOUIS H. PINK 


Superintendent of Insurance, N. Y. 


JOSEPH FAIRCHILD KNAPP 


Second President, Metropolitan Life 
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Business in New York State 








Per Cent of Insurance (Proportional Distribution of All Business in New York State 














in Force oe Compared With the National Aggregate of All Companies) 
(pnw Yen ‘ — gd. 

| Products INSURANCE IN FORCE 
Insurance Domiciled All New York | __ 
in Force Cos. | Domiciled| Bus.in | Share as 
of All to All Cos. New York | Compared Business in New York National Aggregates | 
Business Business | to to to a arr 

in in National | National | National | | 

New York New York | Aggregate | Aggregate |Aggregatet+; Ordinary _ Group | Industrial; Ordinary | Group | Industrial Year 





$ c c oF oF oF ( Co oy oF o7 
C C C c ti ¢ c c c c ° 


19,950,984,818 46.6 7.7 16.6 70.7 12.7 16.6 *68.3 *13.3 *18.4 | 1941 
19,482,676,254 46.5 9.7 16.5 71.3 11.6 17.1 68.8 13.1 18.1 ..1940 
19,327,180,377 46.6 7.9 17.0 12.6 71.0 11.0 18.0 69.2 12.3 18.5 | . 1939 
19,318,686,462 46.8 8.1 17.4 70.7 10.2 19.1 69.6 11.5 18.9 1938 , 
19,512,033,875 47.4 8.4 17.8 12.0 70.6 9.9 19.5 69.4 11.8 18.8 1937 
19,085,537,992 49.9 9.1 18.2 70.1 10.7 19.2 70.4 11.0 18.6 1936 
18,761 ,427,417 48.1 9.0 18.6 13.3 70.6 10.5 18.9 71.4 10.4 18.2 1935 
18,424,920,152 47.8 8.9 18.7 71.4 9.5 19.1 72.4 9.7 17.9 1934 
18,586,203,367 47.8 9.1 19.0 14.7 72.3 8.7 19.0 73.4 9.1 17.5 1933 
19,453,960,577 47.9 9.3 19.4 72.8 8.5 18.7 73.7 9.1 17.2 .1$32 
20,284,592 336 47.7 8.9 18.6 15.9 72.3 8.8 18.9 74.1 9.1 16.8 1931 
19,854,913,822 47.8 8.8 18.4 72.5 8.8 18.7 73.9 9.2 16.9 . 1930 
18,673,396,150 48.1 8.7 18.1 14.2 72.4 8.5 19.1 73.8 8.8 17.4 1929 
17,060,735,077 48.0 8.6 17.9 72.3 8.2 19.5 74.0 8.5 17.5 1928 
15,436,475,704 47.8 8.5 17.7 15.0 72.6 7.4 20.0 74.7 7.4 17.9 1927 
13,828,709,604 47.5 8.4 17.6 72.7 7.0 20.3 75.2 6.9 17.9 1926 
12,195,021 ,867 47.5 8.1 17.0 14.3 72.8 6.8 20.4 76.1 6.0 17.9 1925 
10,686,381 ,056 47.7 8.0 16.8 72.7 6.9 20.4 77.2 5.0 17.8 .1924 
9,354,299,429 47.3 7.8 16.5 14.3 73.3 6.3 20.4 77.9 4.3 17.8 . 1923 
8,161,746,929 47.1 7.6 16.2 73.6 5.9 20.5 78.7 3.6 17.7 . .1922 


casually the recent past record of 
the nineteen companies now doing 
business in this state. 

No interested observer will fail 
to appreciate the significance of the 
life insurance trend in New York 
State over the past ten-year period. 
In 1931, life insurance in force was 
approximately twenty billion dol- 
lars, truly impressive figure con- 
sidering that this is twenty-three 
per cent of all life insurance in 
force in the United States, whereas 
the State of New York accounts for 
less than ten per cent of the na- 
tional population and only about 
twelve per cent of the national 
wealth. 


1931 Record Still Stands 

Impressive as this comparison 
may be, one single fact seems to 
add a note of a less optimistic char- 
acter. Note that while life insur- 
ance in force in 1931 was about 
twenty billion dollars, ten years 
later it still hovered around the 
twenty billion mark. Omitting the 
gain caused by last year’s war 
stimulus, there is in fact a decline 
over this period of eight hundred 
million dollars. Moreover, it will 
be seen from the table on these 
pages that the high-water mark 
‘eached in 1931 was never reached 
igain, let alone surpassed. 


This does not have to be inter- 
preted as a sign of stagnation. The 
decade of the ’thirties has not been 
such as to encourage growth. Per- 
haps there is even justification in 
seeing signs of strength in the abil- 
ity of the life insurance business to 
hold its own. 

One possessed of a more pessi- 
mistic turn of mind, however, may 
see in this “stand-still” - decade 
something that has not occurred in 
the long history of life insurance. 
In the past century, life insurance 
has gone either forward or back- 





ALFRED S. PELL 
Helped Found Mutual Life of N. Y. 


ward, mostly forward. It has never 
stood still. Typical of the forward 
movement was the pre-thirties dec- 
ade when life insurance in force in 
the State of New York grew from 
eight billion in 1922 to over twenty 
billion in 1931. This growth was 
shared rather evenly by the domi- 
ciled and the other companies doing 
business: in New York State. In 
the less favorable trend of the last 
decade the domiciled companies 
have fared perhaps a little worse 
than their out-of-state competitors. 

Stagnation or merely breathing 
spell, one thing seems certain. Life 
insurance has outgrown the era of 
the sky-is-the-limit expansion. 





MORRIS ROBINSON 
First President, Mutual of N. Y. 
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Original Building of the Equitable of the U. S. 


Standing at the threshold of a new 
era, it might well stop and look 
back, take a deep breath and pond- 
er. Life insurance is not a mere 
sales product. It is a social force. 
A time there is, or was, when sales 
force alone could pile billions upon 
billions worth of life insurance, con- 
veniently forgetting that the so- 
cial, political and economic cir- 
cumstances of the nation were ideal 
for the great life insurance push. 
A time there will be, or is here now, 
when inadequate results force the 
sales concept to re-direct itself. 

If more evidence is needed, it 
may be found in the writing of new 
business in New York State. The 
peak was reached in 1930 with more 
than three and one-half billion 
dollars. Ten years later the annual 
total was down to nearly half that 
figure, and we were all but back to 
where we stood in 1922. The domi- 





First Home of the Guardian Life 
Insurance Company of America 
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ciled companies did in 1940 less 
than half the business they had 
done in the peak year of 1929 and 
were only ten million dollars ahead 
of 1922, surely not an overwhelm- 
ing showing. The out-of-state com- 
panies, for reasons unfathomed as 
yet by the historian, did somewhat 
better but never came within hail- 
ing distance of their prosperity 
peak. With the powerful fist of 
Mars forcing the wheel of progress, 
the trend is now being reversed. 


New Business Record 


New business in the State of 
New York, was considerably above 
the two billion dollar mark in 1941. 
This is more than twenty-five per 
cent of all new business through- 
out the nation. Turning to the 
industrial field for comparison, we 
find that the annual value of manu- 
factured products in the state is 
only a little more than twelve per 
cent of the national total. In other 
words, life insurance in New York 
State compared with the rest of the 
country, has been twice as success- 
ful as manufacturing activity. If 
the Empire State is praised as a 
leader in the industrial field, can its 
importance as a leader in the life 
insurance field be overemphasized? 

Over the last decade, the develop- 
ment of Ordinary insurance in 
force in New York State has dif- 
fered from that of the other states. 
In 1931, it stood at 72.3 per cent in 
New York, declining to 71.3 per 
cent of all new business in 1940, 
and further to 70.7 in 1941. The 
decline in the national aggregate 
has been far more pronounced, 
namely from 74.1 per cent in 1931 








The U. S. Life Had First Quarters in Wall Street 


to 68.8 in 1940, and 68.3 per cent 
last year. 

Group insurance shows a _ sub- 
stantial proportionate growth, from 
8.5 per cent in 1932 in New York 
to 12.7 per cent in 1941, and, for 
the nation, from 9.1 to 13.3. 

In contrast, Industrial insurance 
reduced its share in New York, 
from 18.7 to 16.6 per cent, while in- 
creasing it on the national scale, 
from 17.2 to 18.4 per cent. 














First Home Office Building Owned by 
New York Life, 112 Broadway 


Of the nineteen companies in 
New York today carrying on legal 
reserve operations, ten were so 
qualified only after the turn of the 
century and all ten cater to special 
or secular groups. Taking these 
companies in alphabetical order, 
they are as follows: 


Church Life Insurance Company of 
New York. Organized in 1922 by 
Trustees of the Church Pension 
Fund. Employs no agents and offers 
life insurance at near cost to lay 
workers of the Episcopal Church. 

Eastern Life Insurance Company 
of New York. Organized in 1927 as 
Judea Life Insurance Company. Pres- 
ent name adopted in 1932. 

Empire State Mutual Insurance 
Company, Jamestown. Organized in 
1886 as a fraternal with title of Em- 
pire State Degree of Honor, later 
changing to Empire State Life As- 
surance Society and operating as an 
assessment company until 1928, when 
it kecame a stipulated premium com- 
pany. Changed to legal reserve basis 
and present name in 1936. 

Expressmen’s Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company. Organized as Ex- 
pressmens Mutual Benefit Associa- 
tion in 1869; reorganized as net level 
premium fraternal in 1902 and 
changed to legal reserve basis in 1936. 

Farmers and Traders Life Insur- 
ance Company, Syracuse. Started 
business in 1914, its original capital 
stock going largely to rural New 
York residents. Derives much of its 
business from its affiliation with sev- 
eral grange organizations in Eastern 
States. 

Morris Plan 
New York City. 


Insurance Company, 
Organized in 1917. 





Original Home Office Building of the 
Home Life, New York 





HENRY B. HYDE 
Founder of the Equitable Society 


North American Reinsurance Com- 
pany, New York City. Organized in 
1923 to transact reinsurance business 
on legal reserve plan. 

Postal Life Insurance Company, 
New York City. Organized in 1902 
to sell life insurance by mail. 

Teachers Insurance and Annuity 
Association of America, New York 
City. Organized in 1918, sponsored 
by Carnegie Corporation. 

Union Labor Life Insurance Com- 
pany, New York City. Organized in 
1925. Capital stock owned largely by 
national and _ international trade 
unions. 


Early Companies 


Most of the remaining nine com- 
panies were launched within a 
decade or so after the founding of 
the Mutual Life of New York in 
1843, the first mutual company to 
sell policies in America, and which 
was headed by Morris Robinson. 
The New York Life followed in 
1845 as an outgrowth of the Nau- 
tilus Insurance Company with 
James De Peyster Ogden its first 
president. These two companies 
had a clear field during the decade 
in which they were organized and 
both made strong progress from 
the start. 

In 1850 two more New York com- 
panies were formed, the Manhattan 
Life and the U. S. Life. The 
Equitable Society came into being 
nine years later, founded by the 
dynamic Henry B. Hyde, and in 
1860 two more companies were 
added to the growing roster, the 
Home Life of New York and the 
Guardian Life of America. The two 
remaining companies of those in 
existence today followed in 1867 
and again in 1887—the Metropol- 


WILLIAM C. ALEXANDER 
The Equitable’s First President 


itan Life, New York City, and the 
Security Mutual, of Binghamton. 
Interesting and vital personal- 
ities dominated insurance progress 
in its early days in America, and 
each company deserves not passing 
mention kut a book about its prog- 
ress up the rocky road to the com- 
paratively smooth highway now 
traveled. From the moment Alfred 
S. Pell conceived the idea of a 
Mutual Life of New Yerk, while 
he was serving as vice-president of 
the Baltimore Life & Trust, until 
the Armstrong investigation came 
along 60 years later, a legion of 
hard fighting executives waged 
competitive battle for the su 
premacy of their companies and 
they encountered and solved from 
year to year new and knotty prob- 





WILLIAM BARNES 


First Superintendent, N. Y. Department 
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lems. The first company, well 
launched by President Robinson 
and Pell, the idea man, was carried 
on to affluence by Dr. Minturn Post, 
second president, and by Frederick 
S. Winston, third president of the 
Mutual Life. Post is credited with 
securing for the company the ser- 
vices of Charles Gill, called by 
Emory McClintock, in Transactions 
of the Actuarial Society of Amer- 
ica, “‘America’s first actuary.” Gill 
had formerly been connected with 
the Mutual Benefit Life, of New- 
ark, and his contributions to life 
insurance actuarial science, to- 
gether with those of Sheppard 
Homans, who followed him in of- 
fice, at the Mutual Life, did much 
to establish life insurance in this 
country on a sound foundation. 


It was during of administration 
of President Winston, however, 
that an event took place which was 
to lead, indirectly, to a situation 
wherein life insurance threatened 
to leave its firm foundation. Henry 
B. Hyde was employed in the 
cashier’s department of the Mutual 
and he was a young man with 
ideas. In short, he wanted to form 
a company of his own, at age 25, 
and he went to the president of the 
company soliciting his moral and 
material support. He got fired, in- 
stead, but he was well connected 
and so he went ahead with his 
plans. One of the first things he 
did was to rent a room in the same 
building with the Mutual Life and 
order a 30-foot wide sign printed. 
This, which boldly copied the name 
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of the largest life insurance com- 
pany in the world, the old Equitable 
Society, of London, he had placed 
right above the modestly small Mu- 
tual Life sign. This act, “‘senti- 
mentalism,” he called it in his first 
report to his board of directors, 
was characteristic of the nerve and 
daring which marked his career, 
according to historians of the 
period. 


Growth of Tontine Plan 


At any rate, it prefaced a battle 
of giants’ for after the Equitable 
Society had grown up to challenge 
the Mutual’s leadership, Henry B. 
Hyde conceived and introduced the 
Tontine plan of life insurance in 
America, a system of withholding 
dividend accumulations from all 
policyholders and forfeiting all 
equities by lapsing members for 
the benefit of the surviving Ton- 
tine group—and for the company. 

Other companies fought the plan 
for a time and then, with a few 
notable exceptions in New England 
and New Jersey, entered into a 
race for new business with a zeal 
that almost wrecked the industry 
and which was halted finally only 
by the reforms of 1905. The Ton- 
tine method had the backing of 
even such notable leaders as Shep- 
pard Homans and of William 
Barnes, astute and accredited sin- 
cere superintendent of insurance. 
Elizur Wright fought it, as did 
President Jacob L. Greene of the 
Connecticut Mutual, and their con- 
troversy with the New York execu- 
tives was aired in the columns of 
the New York daily press until the 
confidence of the public was shaken 
in the scheme. As a result of the 
frenzied race for new business, 
with many mushroom companies 
disregarding all sound underwrit- 
ing principles, 30 companies failed 
in New York in the Seventies and 
in 1880, 100,000 Tontine policies 
were lapsed. 

Many investigations were held 
during this period, but little legis- 
lation materialized. A cash sur- 
render law was passed in 1879, but 
it included a “joker” in the form 
of permission to nullify the right 
by endorsement on the policy. It 
remained for the blanket legisla- 
tion early in this century to take 
care of this long advocated reform, 
together with the many others 
with which all are familiar and 
take for granted today. Rebating 
was outlawed, investments and ex- 
penses controlled, Tontine abolished 
and nonforfeitures guaranteed, to 
mention a few of the major changes. 
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‘Insurance Written and in Force by Domiciled Companies 
in New York State between 1875 and 1941 
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Insurance Written Insurance in Insurance Written Insurance in Insurance Written Insurance in 

(Paid for Basis) Force (Paid for Basis) Force (Paid for Basis) Force 
1941 $171, 138,323 $1, 723,135,590 $19,891,690 $192,145,102 $15,839,528 $136, 159,055 
1940 128 ,428 ,732 687 , 167,359 17,304,806 185,865,579 12,238,245 127 ,391 ,444 
1935 294 ,063 , 107 946 ,368 , 749 17,511,304 167,922,246 11,058 ,909 106 ,531 ,659 
1930 351 , 180,034 ,059 ,677,330 40,922,103 182,890,518 21,602,511 107,898,116 
1925 277 , 767,011 ,212,333,147 25,624,835 70,181,524 8,702,709 51,534,778 
1920 176,849,630 654,565,894 8,353,743 30,991,935 6,687 ,064 34,373,205 
1915 33 ,073 ,458 325,078,310 2,050,015 13,983 ,380 2,246,690 20 , 265 , 564 
1910 20,011,939 284 , 963 ,392 1,189,426 9,508 ,346 2,334,366 16,990,919 
1905 57,762,660 310,374,922 927 ,098 8,904 ,953 1,784,506 10,396 ,580 
1900 50,290 ,417 235,165,544 421 ,003 8,298,320 936 ,050 6,743,860 
1895 20,905,160 166 ,090 , 926 938,113 8,970,805 773,741 5,370,096 
1890 33,396,247 128,710,833 1,141,910 9,378,807 439,130 4,216,136 
1885 14,948,017 74,699 ,043 756,171 10,191,408 217,797 3,812,880 
1880 5,943,360 51,441,691 266 , 557 9,841,879 263 , 157 3,573,005 
1875 6,569,150 58,104,447 751,247 9,736,762 * 194,500 4,869 ,560 

Manhattan Life Metropolitan Life Mutual Life of New York 
Insurance Written Insurance in Insurance Written Insurance in Insurance Written Insurance in 

(Paid for Basis) Force (Paid for Basis) Force (Paid for Basis) Force 
1941 $18,819,578 $56 , 266 , 361 $572,623 ,567 ,859 ,605, 747 $31 ,888 ,616 $701 ,013,280 

1940 13 ,667 , 467 47 ,523 ,341 440,844,517 | 4,657,883,241 34,377,319 ,564, 
1935 4,353,700 27 ,436 ,304 683 ,971 ,549 ,315,245,401 64,732,888 773 , 758 ,685 
1930 15,735,925 43,636,780 788 ,912,988 165,800 ,427 108 ,343 ,669 911,291,177 
1925 2,545,542 17,661,118 585,112,807 602,918,832 86 ,004 ,906 617,513,110 
1920 2,633,521 10,647,354 366 ,046 ,605 , 295 ,433 , 737 84 ,948 ,360 411,502,349 
1915 1,113,532 8,527,286 112,794,705 638 , 088 ,680 26 ,306 ,634 257 .322,536 
1910 694 ,437 9,294 ,990 83,592,513 457,148 ,556 16,043 ,427 211,873,615 
1905 1,089,335 10,966,776 85,320,068 332,745,992 24,018, 787 231,195,120 
1900 1,239,608 11,091,312 69 ,050 , 266 218,971,469 19,729,929 184 ,630,743 
1895 1,565 , 562 11,516,023 42,634,865 119,507 ,387 23,018,069 156 , 995 ,532 
1890 1,911,347 11,042,434 a82,671 al,195,361 19,923,475 119,835,177 
1885 876,052 8,747,414 a33 ,383 al ,633 ,380 9,302,641 90 ,827 ,089 
1880 719,021 12,518,485 a80 ,887 a2,730,543 6,472,860 79 , 567,726 
1875 876,750 15,685,193 1,928 ,004 7,664 , 288 8,467,541 80 ,028 , 785 

New York Life Security Mutual, Binghamton United States Life 

Insurance Written Insurance in Insurance Written Insurance in Insurance Written Insurance in 

(Paid for Basis) Force (Paid for Basis) Force (Paid for Basis) Force 
1941 $72,416,465 $1,380, 285,437 $13,620,445 $50 , 732,387 $6,812,888 $34 , 807 ,654 
1940 71,765,396 1,381 , 707,762 8,979,091 44,211,420 6,674,173 33,122,308 
1935 95,932,301 1,446,109, 496 5,883,839 36,844,251 3,646,136 24,258,727 
1930 196,113,334 1,748 362,164 13,884 ,506 46,074,209 3,682,888 11,555,435 
1925 198 ,050 ,576 1,150,932 ,595 5,025,508 20,382,765 2,052,313 7,158,995 
1920 131 ,308 ,302 638 , 568 ,842 1,668 , 760 12,577,915 ,533 5,581,800 
/ 1915 41,149,694 362,872,572 1,518,066 9,810,070 668 ,258 5,745,413 
1910 21,778,635 288 ,689 ,815 881,790 10,672,020 686 , 286 6,769 ,988 
1905 32,669,455 286 , 134,582 1,931,612 13,107,624 834,755 8,973,216 
1900 35,021,672 187,325,773 2,435,577 12,154,718 1,162,511 9,990,330 
; 1895 15,636,076 92,795,979 1,107,611 10,382,167 
1890 15,402,860 64,079,855 2,174,102 10,203,727 
1885 7,827,381 36,879,355 3,260 8,458 ,993 
1880 1,734,550 26,615,912 2,275,796 9,493 ,638 
1875 4,327,610 29,499,610 1,757,420 11,536,214 









t Includes all types of insurance written. 
a Represents only ordinary writings and in force. 
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Hall of Fame 


(Concluded from page 14) 


was chided by Homans who estimated that it cost the 
Mutual Life over $2,000,000, as the company, after a 
public exposé, was forced to pay the dividends as 
Homans had insisted it should. Elizur Wright, who 
was later to tiff with Homans over many an issue, sup- 
ported him strenuously in this controversy. 

Sheppard Homans emerged from this conflict with 
his prestige, if anything, enhanced. After all, his 
actuarial talents were indisputable, and this sacrificial 
demonstration of his rectitude rounded out a pretty 
imposing portrait. The unregenerate and remorseless 
Winston, however, lost no opportunity to blacken it 
at every turn. In 1871, for example, a reporter for 
The Spectator asked Winston the causes of Mr. 
Homans’ retirement from the Mutual Life. 

“In brief,” replied Winston blandly, “unfaithful- 
ness, incompetency, obstinacy, impracticability and 
insubordination, in my opinion, were the reasons the 
board rid themselves of him.” 

The indictment, of course, is really more revealing 
of Winston’s character than Homans’. There were, 
however, extenuating circumstances to excuse the 
president’s bile. Homans, for example, would not carry 
his own life insurance in the Mutual. The company 
wrote him for a $500 survivorship annuity only; his 
substantial life insurance holdings were all placed with 
other companies. Also, Homans, as a nationally known 
actuary, publicly endorsed the plans and policies of 
several other companies, some of which were success- 
fully competing with the Mutual Life. 

Homans had his detractors during these days, many 
of whom seemed to be irritated chiefly by his social 
propensities and his passion for yachting. He owned 
a handsome island estate up the bay from Newport, 
and Homans and his pretty yacht Foam were fre- 
quently mentioned in the social and sporting columns 
of the contemporary prints. The argument seemed to 
run that if he was such a wonderful actuary, what was 
he doing flitting around in a yacht? 


“Life Insurance Cannibalism” 


Homans does lose some caste, however, by his asso- 
ciation with the Tontine plan, more commonly referred 
to as the Tontine scheme. It takes its name from 
Lorenzo Tonti, a Neapolitan ne’er-do-well attached to 
the court of Louis XIV who whipped up the idea as 
a source of government financing. Tonti’s plan called 
for each subscriber to pay in 100 livres. Interest was 
paid to all surviving subscribers and each member’s 
share ceased at death and reverted to those who lived. 
It was clearly a lottery in annuities—“Life Insurance 
cannibalism,” Elizur Wright called it. 

The scheme was introduced to American life insur- 
ance by Henry B. Hyde, founder of the Equitable and 
bitter enemy of Frederick S. Winston, for whom he 
once worked. It may have been that Homans, fresh 
from his tangle with Winston, was attracted to Hyde 
and the Tontine proposal as a means of hitting at a 
common enemy. On the other hand, his brilliant mind 
often flirted with the unorthodox and it was not un- 
natural that he should be inclined to tinker with the 
Tontine idea. At any rate, Homans is credited with 
being the actuarial brain behind Hyde’s revolutionary 
program which eventually assumed a much more 
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elaborate character than its French model. The 
Equitable introduced an accumulation fund period and 
segregated the policyholders into 10, 15 and 20 year 
groups. Each group would have a separate Tontine 
fund which would be divided among all those who were 
alive and had kept up their premium payments. Even- 
tually the plan was applied to ail the company’s other 
policies. 


Socially Reprehensible—But Popular 


In ultimate practice, the Tontine fund fed on for- 
feitures. Surrender values were paid into the fund 
and as the workings of the fund naturally curbed divi- 
dends, forfeitures increased. The lapse rate on Ton- 
tine policies was abnormally high and new policy- 
holders were brought in at the expense of the old. 
Socially it was reprehensible, but its gambling appeal 
was great and it had a tremendous vogue. For years 
Tontine policies were the big thing in life insurance 
and only a handful of companies were able to hold out 
against the practice. 

Looking at the picture today, Sheppard Homans’ 
advocacy of the Tontine detracts from his reputation, 
but on the other hand, he was only one of many in 
the swim, including the New York Superintendent of 
Insurance, William Barnes, who thought to his dying 
day that it was one of the wonders of science and a 
great beneficence to mankind. 

In 1871, Sheppard Homans again exhibited a ten- 
dency to wander off in actuarial by-paths when he 
organize the Provident Savings Life which operated 
purely on the renewable term basis and planned no 
commissions and no accumulation of premium reserve. 
The company was fairly successful during Homans’ 
association with it, however, and the proposition was 
plainly and honestly put before the public. 

“If a man wants to make provision for himself in 
his old age,” stated Homans frankly, “in addition to 
making provision for his family in case of his early 
death, the plan of level premium is best suited to his 
wants, but if he wishes merely to provide for his 
family in case of his own death at the lowest current 
cost consistent with absolute safety, the renewable 
term plan of the Provident is the one best suited to 
him.” 

Although Sheppard Homans’ greatest gifts to pos- 
terity were those he struck off almost nonchalantly in 
the first flush of his career, he remained a foremost 
figure in the insurance business throughout his life 
which ended in 1898 at the age of 67. He was struck 
down, as it were, in the saddle, succumbing to a heart 
attack after topping off a day in the office with a stren- 
uous bicycling session at his club. The attack was not 
at once acute and he took the cable car for home, but 
he became ill again enroute, was removed from the 
car and died on a bench in Central Park. 

Opinions on his achievements and his character, as 
expressed by his contemporarits, may well be ours. 
Said a commentator in The Spectator in 1869: 

“Without exterior aid or encouragement, Sheppard 
Homans has furnished a vital contribution to our busi- 
ness and to the vital statistics of our nation.” 

And upon his death, a colleague in the Actuarial 
Society of America, of which Sheppard Homans was 
the first president, said: 

“He was genial and cultivated in his address and 
notable for the absence of all ostentation, which ex- 
hibited the truest measure of his scholarly attain- 
ments.” 
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FAMILY SECURITY 
IS SOURCE OF STRENGTH 
TO THE DEMOCRACIES 


Maintaining family security is important in war 
time. 


This is recognized in Great Britain and Canada 
as well as the United States. 


Despite high taxes, increased living expenses and 
sacrifices to buy their government’s war bonds, not 
only have British and Canadian families kept their 
insurance in force, with lapses at the lowest in years, 
but they have added large amounts of new protec- 
tion. Purchases of life insurance by British families 
increased 19% in 1941 while there was a gain of 16% 
in Canada. 





Life Insurance is a fundamental Institution of Democracy and the families of 
the Democracies, united in a grim struggle against Axis aggression, know that 
the security they have built and are continuing to build through life insurance 
is a source of national strength in this struggle. 


The unceasing flow of benefit payments, the vital part that family security 
pays in building national morale, and the huge amounts of policyholder funds 
that the life insurance companies are placing in government securities to build 
planes, tanks and ships, and the funds they are providing to industry to produce 
needed materials, are all important factors working for victory for the United 
Nations. Life Insurance dollars are thus actively aiding the war effort while 
providing protection for you and your family. 


Ch. bate, 


PRESIDENT 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
of the UNITED STATES 
393 Seventh Avenue New York, N. Y. 
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PUBLIC 


OPINION 


Career Women Express Their 
Views on Life Insurance 


By LOUISE REEVE 


Spectator Staff Writer 


HEN a woman is asked her opinion regard- 
W ive life insurance for her own sex, her answer 

usually will fall into one of three broad classi- 
fications (presented herewith in reverse order of sig- 
nificance) : 

First, that of the sheltered little woman who feels 
that yes, there are a few women in the world who 
must work in order to support dependents. Presumably 
they would be benefited by life insurance. But one 
doesn’t know much about those people; one is too busy 
running the house and dabbling in war work. Vague- 
ness and detachment are the keynote in this school. 
And although not predominant, the group is larger 
than you might realize. Its members live complacently 
in an almost Victorian corner of their own, untouched 
by thoughts of life insurance. 


Career Women 


Second, there is the large group of women who can 
think for themselves, and are realistic, but who, for 
one reason or another either have no need for life 
insurance, or think they have no need for it. To this 
group belongs the majority of women without depen- 
dents, or with independent financial means. They 
rarely turn their minds to the matter of investing in 
a life policy. Proper presentation of the advantages 
to be derived from such investment would doubtless 
swing many of their number from this life-insurance- 
barren classification to the third division, defined in 
a subsequent paragraph. 

In extensive questioning of many women on the 
subject of life insurance for their own sex, we have 
found that ignorance of the subject can well be con- 
sidered the strongest influence against purchase. 
Apropos of this observation, the report of a friend of 
ours, herself active in the life insurance field, brings 
a smile of amusement. Questioning the men insur- 
ance agents in her office as to what they believed women 
thought of life insurance, she received the following 
replies: “A’’ said women thought life insurance okay. 
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“B” offered this revelation: “Single women don’t think 
much of it. Married women are divided—some do— 
some don’t. But widows do believe in it.” “C’” hazarded 
the opinion that “Most intelligent women believe in 
it,” and “D” gave the reply, “The average housewife 
thinks it’s a pain-in-the-neck. Business women think 
it’s all right.””. The one woman agent to whom the 
question was addressed replied, “If women understand 
life insurance, they are for it; otherwise, they are 
stupid about it.” 

The third classification of replies in answer to our 
verbal questionnaire is the one in which we are all 
directly interested—that of the woman who either 
supports dependents or chooses to work in order to lead 
a more abundant life in general. Life insurance 
appeals strongly to this woman. If a mother of chil- 
dren, her need is obvious. If childless, she may take 
out a policy in favor of niece or nephew. 


Likes Forced Savings 


To this group belongs our friend Helen Law, for 
many years publicity executive for R. H. Macy and 
Company, New York. Mrs. Law considers life insur- 
ance for women an indispensable institution, and says, 
“Investing in life insurance is an effective way of 
saving—in fact, the only way I have ever been able 
to save. Where I might forget to make a bank deposit, 
or might see something I wanted to buy, insurance 
premiums must be paid, and that makes saving easy.” 
Also, when emergencies arise, as arise they will, Mrs. 
Law has found from experience that a loan can be 
obtained on life insurance in short order and with nice 
simplicity—for it is unnecessary here to inveigle your 
friends into co-signing. Your identity has become 
sufficiently established by your payment of premiums 
through the years. Most painless of all, says Mrs. 
Law, is the group insurance she took out at Macy’s. 
The premiums are attractively small and are taken out 
of your monthly check. (This practice of deducting 
discreetly from one’s pay check seems to have vast 
psychological appeal-power. If the Government decides 
to do it in collecting income tax payments, the public 
may enjoy the grand feeling that it no longer must 
pay an income tax.) 

But to return to the helpful suggestions of Mrs. 
Law. Perhaps the most satisfactory aspect of her life 
insurance investments, she observes, is the appearance 
regularly of dividend checks. Dividends are paid on 
both the group insurance policy and the ordinary. 

Nearly 20 per cent of the new ordinary life insur- 
ance written in 1940 was sold to women, it was ascer- 
tained in a survey of twenty-five life insurance com- 
panies made last year by the Life Insurance Sales 
Research Bureau. This percentage represents more 
than 900,000 policies. Of the women buyers, more 
than half were in business; nearly a third housewives. 
Although it was found that women made fewer repeat 
purchases than men, it was also determined that women 
hold on to their policies more tenaciously than does 
the opposite sex. . 


A Large Policyholder 


Of great satisfaction to the insurance world must 
be the sustained ardor of Hettie Gray Baker, Censor 
Officer for Twentieth Century-Fox Films and associate 
of the company for the past twenty-six years. Miss 
Baker owns an imposing array of policies. In a recent 
interview with the The Spectator, she stated that 
compulsory saving was the only kind of saving she 
could manage. She sincerely regrets not having started 














buying life insurance when first entering the business 
world. As it is, she can list among her present policy 
holdings: fire insurance on her country home and the 
furniture therein; fire insurance on the furniture in 
her Manhattan apartment; two policies on valuable 
fur coats; group insurance with the company, which 
she doubled; an annuity; theft, fire, accident and 
liability to the limit on her car. This gives her a sense 
of security, she declares. Incidentally, it was with 
an endowment policy, when due, that she bought her 
country home. 


Women Like Annuities 


The consensus of the women questioned by us 
appears to be that annuities and endowments are 
better suited to a woman’s needs than is life insurance. 

A varying tangent to the security theme is offered 
by the remarks of the husband of one of the business 
women we questioned (himself successful in operating 
a suburban fleet of taxicabs). Said he, “My wife has 
life insurance, and if anything happens to her the 
money comes to me—so it’s all to the good anyway—a 
swell investment.” 

Penetrating and provocative indeed is the comment 
of Charlotte Holmes Crawford, first assistant to the 
principal of huge Erasmus Hall High School, Brook- 
lyn, New York. Miss Crawford, a scholar of marked 
distinction, says, “I have sometimes wondered why 
insurance companies did not adapt their policies to 
the needs of self-supporting women. I should think 
it could be worked out actuarially, even though the 
longevity of women is distressing to an insurance com- 
pany. For instance, what these women, who have only 
themselves to count on, dread most is destitute old age. 
3y making small yearly payments, they might be 
insured for an annuity after a sufficiently advanced 
age to make it safe for the companies. * * * * 


Interested in Group Coverage 


“‘Another type of insurance which has interested me 
recently is group insurance. Teachers are constantly 
being approached to take out various policies of this 
sort. I have mentioned the group hospitalization 
which has been of enormous help to its members and 
costs only twenty-four dollars a year (in some cases 
less). There are also group policies for legal suits 
brought in connection with accidents to children while 
in the charge of teachers. This phase has been very 
serious. In one case a teacher was bound to pay thirty 
thousand dollars over a period of years which would 
probably take in most of his life. If a child hurts him- 
self opening or closing a window, the parents can 
collect damages from the teacher. 

“I do not see why group policies for single business 
women could not be devised to provide for the cases I 
mention. The difficulty of saving money is so great 
that only the strongest-minded can achieve it with any 
regularity; whereas a small yearly sum from thou- 
sands or millions of women would make it possible to 
help out the unfortunate ones among their number. 

“Very likely the insurance companies have been all 
over this ground many times and have their own rea- 
ons. Personally, I think the original idea of insur- 
ince was the inspiration of a genius. I do not see why 
it cannot be developed still further. The gambling 
clement has been reduced to a science of mathematica! 
chances. Only, the science has been applied to just a 

»w things such as life, accident, illness, etc. (Of 
ourse, Lloyd’s is an exception. I understand they will 

isure a plate of cake if the premiums are high 


enough.) The commodity which the companies sell is 
peace of mind or security. Most women would be will- 
ing to set aside funds for that.” 

Miss Crawford lists for us six good reasons why 
a single woman should take out life insurance. They 
are: 1. Very few women are unattached. There is 
nearly always some one to whom a woman would like 
to leave something. 2. Paying premiums is an excel- 
lent way of saving money, provided the premiums 
aren’t too high—in other words, if you take out your 
insurance young. 3. A life insurance policy is an 
asset against which you can draw in emergency. 4. 
Life insurance companies are much more friendly thane 
banks when it comes to helping you out of a hole. 5. 
Insurance with a good company is a safe investment. 
6. If a woman has no one to benefit by her death, it is 
still a great boost to her self-respect to know that she 
will not be a burden to anyone or to the community 
for her funeral expenses. 


Great Possibilities 
In terse and forthright fashion, Miss Crawford con- 
cluded this intensely interesting interview with the 
statement: “I am sure there is a field for the insur- 


ance of women which has not yet been tapped. Inci- 
dentally, our pension system provides it for us. It is 
admirably administered. A certain percentage is held 
out of our salary each month. Why could not a group 
pension system, with death benefit, etc., be devised 
for women in different lines of business?” 





Mrs. Gladys Kirby, Little Rock, Ark., widow, is shown abovo 
addressing the House Ways and Means Committee at a 
recent life insurance tax hearing. She said, in conclusion: 
“Gentlemen, I know nothing about legal tax problems, but [{ 
do know that any tax arrangement which tends to discourage 
any man from adequately safeguarding the future of his 
wife and children in the event of his untimely death, can- 
not be in the interest of the Nation.” 
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INFORMATION 


Phila. Life Term to 65 


Introduced 


Philadelphia Life, Philadelphia, 
Pa., is now writing a term insur- 
ance to age 65 policy on the non- 
participating plan with a $2,500 
minimum amount. Settlement op- 
tions used in connection with the 
policy provide a guaranteed income 
to the beneficiary for a definite 
period of time. The policy is con- 
vertible to age 65 and is issued only 
to standard risks. 

Rates are quoted below on In- 
come Continuance for 60 months 
for $100 per month. The Income 
Continuance plan may also be pur- 
chased for 10 years, 15 years and 
20 years, the minimum amount of 
Income Continuance for 5 years 
being $50 per month and the mini- 
mum for 10 years, $25 per month. 
Double indemnity is $1.50 per 
$1,000 at all ages. 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE 
Term to Age 65 


Incom. Contin. Plans* 
$100 Mo. 60 Mos. 
Annual Premium 


$1000 Insurance 
Annual Premium 


Without With With Without 
Age W. P. Ww. P. w.P. Ww. P. 
15 $9.95 $10.35 $56.22 $58.48 
20 10.59 11.08 59.83 62.60 
25 11.39 11.98 64.35 67.69 
30 12.39 13.12 70.00 74.13 
35 14.02 14.97 79.21 84. 
40 16.52 17.79 93.34 120.51 
45 19.83 21.61 112.04 122.10 
50 24.35 26.96 137.58 152.32 
55 29.83 33.77 168.54 190.80 

* Also issued for $100 for 120 months 
2 8 


Travelers’ “Triple and 


Double Protection” 


The Travelers has introduced a 
triple and double protection plan 
which, when added to a Term Ex- 
pectancy, Life, or Endowment con- 
tract and the insured dies within 
the selected period after issue, 
which may be either 15 or 20 years, 
the total death benefit is tripled or 
doubled the initial amount of the 
basic contract. If he dies after the 
selected period the amount of insur- 
ance only under the basic contract 
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is payable. The agreement may be 
issued with Term Expectancy or 
any higher premium form having 
at least as many premiums as are 
required under the agreement. 
TRIPLE AND DOUBLE PROTECTION 


Supplemental Agreement 
Extra Premiums (Annual) per $1,000 of Basic Insurance 


TRIPLE PROTECTION 


20-Year Plan Age 15-Year Plan 
$14.22 20 $13.96 
14.64 25 14.12 
15.50 30 14.46 
18.58 35 16.36 
23.96 48 20.42 
34.60 45 28.72 
50 46.80 

DOUBLE PROTECTION 

20-Year Plan Age 15-Year Plan 
$7.11 20 $6.98 
7.32 25 7.06 
7.75 30 7.23 
9,29 35 8.18 
11.98 40 10.21 
17.30 45 14.36 
50 23.40 


The proceeds in the event of 
death either within or after the 
selected period may be settled under 
any form of settlement agreement 
not requiring an extra premium. 
The extra premium is payable for 
15 or 20 years, as the case may be. 

The minimum policy to which 
this agreement may be attached is 
$2,500. The maximum is $25,000 
with Triple Protection or $50,000 
with Double Protection. The 20- 
year plan is issued at ages 20-45, 
inclusive, and the 15-year plan at 
ages 20-50, inclusive. The agree- 
ment is terminated upon non-pay- 
ment of premiums. 

The agreement is in the nature 
of additional term insurance for 15 
or 20 years, and this additional in- 
surance may be converted at any 
time up to ten years after date of 
issue without evidence of insura- 
bility into a like amount of insur- 
ance on any life or endowment form 
then being issued by the company. 


National Old Line Issues 
New Rates 


Agents of the National Old Line, 
Little Rock, Ark., have been sup- 


plied with copies of the company’s 
new rate book outlining rates, cash 
values, paid-up values and instruc- 
tions which recently became ef- 
fective. 

Generally speaking rates have 
been increased although on many 
of the policies no revision has been 
made in premiums below age 36. On 
the Whole Life policy for example, 
the premium at age 35 remains at 
$22.61 per $1,000 but at age 45 it 
has been increased from $32.76 to 
$32.91 and at age 55 from $52.36 to 
$53.40. On this policy cash values 
have been changed especially dur- 
ing the earlier policy years. On the 
old Whole Life policy the cash value 
per $1,000 on a policy issued at age 
25 after 10 years was $58 and after 
20 years $206. A cash value of $68 
aften 10 years and $207 after 20 
years is available under the new 
policy. At age 55 under the old 
policy after 10 years cash value was 
$237 and after 20 years $527. On 
the Whole Life contract which is 
now being issued cash value after 
10 years on a policy issued at age 
55 is $247 while after 20 years it 
is unchanged from the old scale of 
$527. 


WHOLE LIFE RATES (Annua!) 


Per Cent 
Age Old New Change 
25 17.03 17.03 
35 22.61 22.61 
45 32.76 32.91 +0.46 
55 52.36 53.40 +1.99 
20-PAY. LIFE RATES 
Per Cent 
Age Old New Change 
25 26.05 26.05 
35 31.78 31.78 
45 41.17 41.32 +0.36 
55 58.31 59.29 +1.68 


National Old Line has also intro- 
duced a series of mortgage pay- 
ment policies adapted to varying 
terms of mortgage financing, name- 
ly, the 12, 17, 20 and 30-years pre- 
mium life plan. At the expiration 
of the respective policy years the 
policies become paid up for $200, 
$250, $300 and $350 for each $1,000 
initial sum insured. 

National Old Line is now offer- 
ing for the first time term insur- 
ance on 5, 10, 15 and 20-year terms 
convertible without evidence of in- 
surability within the first 3 years, 
7 years, 10 years and 12 years from 
date of issue. Conversion at a later 
date will necessitate evidence of in- 
surability. A Life Expectancy Term 
policy, which is not issued in 
amounts less than $2,000 is also 
now being offered. 
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New Income Policies 


of Reliance Life 


The Reliance Life of Pittsburgh, 
Pa., has introduced a new policy 
form known as the Special Life In- 
come policy. This policy is a par- 
ticipating one providing benefits 
quite similar to the Insurance with 
Life Income policies except that 
each $1,000 of insurance will pro- 
vide an income of $10 a month at 
maturity. This contract is being 
issued only with the one maturity 
age, 65; however, the contract dif- 
fers for male and female lives. 

Effective August 1, the company 
also introduced a new policy form 
known as the Income Replacement 
policy. 

Under this policy an annual pre- 
mium of $25 will purchase one unit. 
Each unit provides an income of 
$10 a month to the beneficiary from 
the date of the insured’s death to 
the time he would have attained the 
age of 65. There is also payable at 
the time of death a lump sum death 
benefit which varies from approxi- 
mately $150 to $500 according to 
the insured’s age at death. 

The policy is flexible in that the 
income period may be lengthened 
until the beneficiary will attain age 
65. The amount of the monthly in- 
stallment in this case is reduced, 
the amount of the adjustment de- 
pending upon the exact period for 
which the payments are made. 

For example: If the insured dies 
just after attaining the age of 45 
and had a policy for two units there 
would regularly be payable an in- 
come of $20 a month for 20 years. 
However, if the beneficiary were 
four years younger than the insur- 
ed and desires an income to run 
until the age of 65 is attained the 
corresponding monthly income pay- 
ment would be $17.56. In addition 
the lump sum death benefit at age 
45 which would be payable would 
be $632 for the two units. The 
beneficiary instead of taking this in 
a lump sum could use this to in- 
crease the amount of each monthly 
income payment so that $20.62 a 
month would be received until the 
age of 65 is attained. In the same 
way if the beneficiary only desires 
the income to run over the 20-year 
period (that is until the insured 
would have attained the age of 65) 
this lump sum death benefit might 
be used to increase the monthly in- 
come payment from $20 to $23.48. 

This policy is issued with premi- 
um waiver disability provision pro- 
viding that if the insured becomes 
disabled the premiums will be 


waived during the continuance of 
his disability. 

There are no cash or loan values 
in connection with the policy since 
no appreciable reserves are ever 
built up. Actually the policy is in 
the nature of term insurance for 
decreasing amounts. 

The contract will not be issued 
in amounts of less than two units, 
that is for an annual premium of 
$50. It is issued on the non - par- 
ticipating basis only. 


LUMP SUM DEATH BENEFITS PER UNIT 


The amounts shown below at sample attained ages are 
based on a Monthly Income unit of $10 and are the amounts 
payable if the death of the insured occurs during the policy 
ned cr at the attained age, nearest birthday, 
indicated. 


Attained Age of Insured 


Nearest Birthday, 
at Beginning of Amount of Lump Sum 
Policy Year Death Benefit 
20 $277 
25 344 
30 413 
35 521 
40 468 
45 316 
50 177 
55 153 
60 291 
74 528 


Union Labor’s Revisions 


Given 


Effective July 1, Union Labor 
Life made extensive revisions of 
its rates, values, etc., and policies. 
Briefly, the major changes are out- 
lined as follows: 

The interest rate assumed in the 
computation ef premiums and sur- 
render values has been reduced 
from 3% per cent to 3 per cent. 
For dividends left on deposit and 
for settlement options the interest 
rate assumed has been reduced 
from 3 per cent to 2% per cent. 
Thus, there has been a general in- 
crease in the premium rates espe- 
cially on high premium policies 
having large investment elements. 

Non - forfeiture values are now 
guaranteed from the end of the sec- 
ond year instead of the third year 
and a surrender charge has been 








IN THE JULY ISSUE 


Lincoln National Life, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Premium rates on fourteen participating 
life insurance policies recently introduced 
by the Liacoln National—July, page 33. 


e se 
Occidental Life, Los Angeles, Calif. 


New all-coverage policy combining life 
and accident and health insurance fea- 
tures—July, page 32. 


e* @ 
Pacific Mutual Life, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Revised dividend illustration applicable 
to policies issued after July |, 1942—July, 
page 32. 








deducted from the reserves up to 
the end of the ninth policy year in 
determining non-forfeiture values. 
This surrender charge is $8 per 
thousand at the end of the second 
year and reduces to $1 per thou- 
sand at the end of the ninth year. 

The company proposes to pay 
dividends to new policyholders at 
the end of the second policy year 
instead of at the end of the third 
year. > 

Policy Plans: Three new policy 
plans for adults have been intro- 
duced — Double Protection to Age 
65, Life Paid-Up at Age 65, and 30- 
Payment Life. 

The new Juvenile policies consist 
of the Endowment at Age 65, 20- 
Payment Endowment at Age 65, 
and 20-Year Endowment. Two sets 
of premium rates and guaranteed 
values are used for Juvenile Poli- 
cies, one applying to residents of 
New York State and the other to 
residents outside of New York 
State. 

The Insurance with Annuity plan 
has been re-introduced but the 10- 
Payment Life, the 10-Year Endow- 
ment, and the 15-Year Endowment 
plans have been discontinued as has 
also the Monthly Income Disability 
Rider. 

On the Modified Life, Term and 
Family Income plans, the minimum 
amount of insurance has been re- 
duced from $2,500 to $2,000 while 
on the Family Income Rider, the 
extra premium is a flat extra for 
the duration of the rider and does 
not reduce after five years. 

A fourth settlement option has 
been added to provide for the pay- 
ment of the proceeds in a fixed 
amount per month for as many 
months as the proceeds will permit. 
Settlement options are now avail- 
able as a cash surrender value after 
the policy has been in force 20 
years. 

New rates compared with the 
old for sample ages: 


WHOLE (ORDINARY) LIFE RATES (Annual)* 


Per Cent 
Age Old New Change 
15 $15.84 $15.79 —0.31 
25 19.62 19.99 1.89 
35 25.85 26.74 3.44 
45 37.02 38.53 4.08 
55 59.96 59.22 —1,22 
* Participating 


MODIFIED LIFE RATES (Annual)* 
Premium Doubles After 5 Years 


Per Cent 
Age Old New Change 
20 $9.10 $9.55 4.95 
25 10.25 10.84 5.76 
35 13.77 14.73 4.18 
45 20.30 21.73 7.04 
55 35.74 34.73 —2.77 


Minimum under old policy, $2,500; under new, $2,000 
*Participating 
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AN AGENTS’ COMPANY 


As good a contract as there is, for an insurance career, 
is our Lifetime Increasing Income Plan: 

. Liberal 1st year, bonus 2nd year commissions. 

. Lifetime service commissions. 

. Extra compensation for preferred business. 

. Liberal Retirement Plan for permanent agents. 

. 4-phase Educational Program pointing to CLU. 

. Saleable Policy Contracts with unique features. 


. Co-operative Advertising and Prestige-building. 


Address inquiries: 


M. ALLEN ANDERSON, V.P., Director of Agencies. 


REPUBLIC NATIONAL LIFE 


SUICIDE 
(Concluded from page 29) 


ver, San Antonio and Akron. Hang- 
ing and strangulation were found 
to be the leading cause in Detroit, 
Cleveland, Boston, Milwaukee, and 
Buffalo. Poison was the preferred 
method in Los Angeles, San Fran- 
cisco and Salt Lake City. On the 
other hand, why asphyxiation, the 
leading method in the sum total of 
the twenty-seven cities, with the 
exception of Winston-Salem which 
did not specify the methods, should 
account for only one suicide out of 
186 in Detroit, is not easy to see. 
Firearms, the second leading meth- 
od, claims only five victims out of 
sixty in Boston, only one out of 
nineteen in Jersey City. 


Firearms Favored Method 


One interesting fact may be 
noted, however. Firearms is found 
in either first or second place in no 
fewer than twenty-one out of twen- 
ty-seven cities. It is usually the 
eastern city where the sale of fire- 
arms is more closely supervised, 
such as New York, Boston, Roches- 
ter, Jersey City, or a community 
such as Salt Lake City where the 
religious character, apart from 
a well-organized administration, 
curbs the sale of firearms, that the 
smallest number of suicides by this 
method will be found. The implica- 
tion is, as pointed out in The Spec- 
tator of November 20, 1941 (page 
16), that while some of those des- 
perate to end their lives, will de- 
termine upon other means. to 
achieve this objective, others, 
balked in their original intention, 
may find this obstacle enough of an 
incentive to fight their way back to 
a saner attitude. Additional support 
of this theory may be found in the 
fact that New York has a suicide 
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INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE 


rate of only 9.1, Boston of 7.8, 
Jersey City of 63 per 100,000 
population. Perhaps it is not too 
much to expect that the nation- 
wide extension of the law prohibit- 
ing the sale of firearms would pro- 
duce a marked lessening of the rate 
of suicide throughout the nation. 


Motives 


In view of the fact that, general- 
ly speaking, the suicide will seek to 
conceal his motives from the out- 
side world, it is not surprising that 
852 deaths, or nearly forty per cent 
of all suicides reported by these 
twenty-seven cities, were listed as 
“cause of undetermined origin.” 
Nor does it help much if we are told 
that more than thirty-six per cent 
committed suicide out of despair. 
After all, if it were not for the ele- 
ment of despair, “there probably 
would be no suicide, with the ex- 
ception of insanity, under which 
cause nearly ten per cent of all 
suicides are listed. Other causes 
are: marital trouble, 7.4 per cent, 
business reverses, 4.9 per cent, 
thwarted love, 2.4 per cent. 

Marital troubles, as may be ex- 
pected, ran up the highest totals in 
the large cities, New York, Detroit, 
Los Angeles. The city of Rochester, 
however, claims the highest rate in 
proportion to population. It should 
be mentioned, however, that the 
Chief of Police of Rochester, N. Y., 
reports the total number of suicides 
as 106 whereas the Health Depart- 
ment of the same city recorded no 
more than 44 deaths from the same 
cause. Business reverses as a cause 
of suicide led in New York and Los 
Angeles, while New York had also 
the highest number of mental dis- 
orders, although Rochester had by 
far the higher rate per population. 
In thwarted love, too, Rochester 
had a rate of 3.1 per 100,000 popu- 


lation whereas Los Angeles with a 
national reputation for thwarted 
love has a rate of less than 0.9. 


* * * 


To life insurance men, the issue 
of suicide is a serious one. They 
pay out on suicide death claims 
more than eighteen million dollars 
each year. In spite of much im- 
provement as regards the protec- 
tion of the companies’ interest, 
there is still an altogether excessive 
number of people who see in suicide 
on one side, and in life insurance 
protection on the other the answer 
to complications arising from per- 
sonal financial reverses. 

Reports from 164 legal reserve 
life insurance companies having in- 
surance in force totaling more than 
one hundred billion dollars, or near- 
ly ninety per cent of the total 
life insurance outstanding, indicate 
that. These companies had an aver- 
age policy in force of $921. During 
1941 they paid 530,848 claims with 
benefits amounting to $725,649,514 
for an average claim of $1,367. Not 
more than 2.3 per cent of the total 
amount of death claims paid by 
these companies in 1941 was due 
to claims from suicides, and there 
wcre only 2.1 per cent of the num- 
ber of claims made which were 
classified as suicide claims. 

Nevertheless, there were 11,333 
claims paid where the death cause 
was given as suicide. The total 
amount paid to beneficiaries of 
suicide deaths was $16,780,915. Of 
some significance is the fact that 
whereas the average amount of all 
death claims paid was $1,367, that 
paid on suicide claims was $1,481. 


Canadian Record 


Ten Canadian companies with 
$5,527,600,000 insurance outstand- 
ing with an average policy in force 
of $2,460 and which paid last year 
3622 death claims for an amount 
of $11,397,272, and an average 
claim payment of $3,147, paid 3.3 
per cent of this as a result of sui- 
cides. 

Sixteen Fraternal companies with 
$2,443,300,000 total insurance out- 
standing with an average policy in 
force of $1,803, paid last year 20,- 
610 death claims for an amount of 
$23,542,564 and an average claim 
payment of $1,142. Only 1.5 per 
cent of their claims were due to 
suicide and their average death 
claim payment as a result of suicide 
was $1,257, or $115 per claim higher 
than the total average claim pay- 
ment. These fraternals paid 2732 
suicide claims for a total amount of 
$349,484. 
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How Proposed New Federal Tax Plan 
Would Affect Insurance Costs 


ing life insurance companies, 

designed to raise $40,000,000 in 
additional Federal taxes, moved 
one step closer to final Congres- 
sional action when it was ap- 
proved recently by the House. 
Now, with a few minor revisions 
here and there, the measure will 
be ready for attention by the 
Senate. 


Reserve and Liability Credit 


A. J. McAndless, originator of 
the bill, is president of the Lin- 
coln National Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Fort Wayne, Ind., and 
president of the American Life 
Convention, whose plan it is to 
scrap the present reserve earn- 
ings deduction, the deduction for 
interest paid and the deduction for 
deferred credits, and substitute a 
formula providing for a “reserve 
and other policy liability credit.” 
This credit, as explained to the 


Ting “McAndless Plan” for tax- 


House by the Ways and Means 
Committee, will be a flat percent- 
age of the net investment income 
after deducting tax-exempt inter- 
est and tax free dividends, de- 
signed to eliminate the double 
reduction for such interest al- 
lowed under the present law. The 
percentage will be identical for 
all companies and will be calculat- 
ed on the basis of the aggregate 
deductions of all companies for 
reserve earnings, interest paid and 
deferred dividends, which in 1941 
totaled approximately 93 per cent 
of the aggregate net investment 
income after deducting tax-exempt 
interest. 

An illustration of the effect on 
the cost of life insurance as the re- 
sult of the new tax formula may be 
gleaned from the following table. 
Thirty-three life insurance com- 
panies having in force on Decem- 
ber 31, last, nearly 90 per cent of 


the total life insurance in force, 
paid total taxes, licenses and fees 
aggregating $120,853,730. Of this 
amount, excluding Social Security 
Taxes, the Federal Government 
received $432,422 or .36 of 1 pef 
cent. 


Total Added Cost 


Under the proposed new federal 
tax formula or the “McAndless 
Plan,” these life insurance com- 
panies would be called upon to pay 
$64,473,016, representing a differ- 
ence between the taxes paid in 
1941 and that proposed of $64,040,- 
684. Of course the investment in- 
come on which the proposed new 
tax formula is calculated includes 
income from tax-exempt interest 
and tax rate dividends, and had 
these items been excluded, the pro- 
posed taxes under the new plan for 
the companies shown would be con- 
siderably less than that indicated 
in the table. 




















Companies Having $500,000,000 or More Life Insurance in Force 
Federal Taxes % of Investment Income 
Total. Taxes, excluding Federal (Less Invest- 
Licenses and Social Security Taxes ment Expenses, Proposed New Average 
Insurance Fees Paid Taxes) Paid Paid to including Taxes) Federal Tax Per Policy 
in Force * in 1941 in 1941 Total Taxes Earned in 1941 Formula { Difference { in Force 
Aetna Life, Hartford $4,856,799 $2,823,426 $11,929 0.42 $22,802,492 $1,596,174 $1,584,245 2.52 
American National, Galveston 884,262 671,759 25 2,894,821 202 ,637 202,612 0.25 
Bankers Life, Des Moines 784,030 824, 168 9,006,676 630,467 630,467 2.15 
Connecticut General, Hartford 1,300,771 1,311,613 7,376 0.56 10,310,738 721,752 714,376 3.29 
Connecticut Mutual, Hartford 1,135,915 1,398,203 25,939 1.86 15,072,478 1,055,073 1,029,134 3.08 
Equitable Life, New York 7,607,303 8,191,835 25,516 0.31 83,594,548 5,851,618 5,826,102 3.39 
Equitable Life, Des Moines 618,720 704,314 2,989 0.42 7,637,539 534,628 531,639 2.02 
General American, St. Louis 745,626 660,593 4,920 0.74 5,116,351 358,145 353,225 1.03 
Guardian Life, New York 515,650 886,542 1,264 0.14 4,845,775 339,204 337,940 1.97 
John Hancock Mutual, Boston 5,078,565 5,072,289 22,955 0.45 35,859,580 2,510,171 2,487,216 0.28 
Kansas City, Kansas City 502,591 471,859 3,997,882 279,852 279 ,852 1.01 
Life Insurance Co. of Va., Richmond 619 , 767 710,424 3,881,993 271,740 271,740 0.19 
Lincoin National, Fort Wayne 1,183,110 695 ,088 2,946 0.42 4,924,322 344,703 341 , 757 0.79 
Massachusetts Mutual, Springfield 2,025,444 3,118,507 10,104 0.32 25,182,189 1,762,753 1,752,649 3.32 
Metropolitan Life, New York 25,433,226 28,834,091 8,406 0.03 182,935,351 12,805,475 12,797,069 0.32 
Mutual Benefit, Newark 2,114,071 4,177,884 11,565 0.28 25, 487,501 1,529,250 1,517,685 2.73 
Mutual Life, New York 3,678,249 5,329,056 104,027 1.95 45,316,414 3,172,149 3,068,122 2.44 
National Life and Accident, Nashville 879 636 1,313,543 2,788,249 195,177 195,177 0.05 

National Life, Montpelier 600, 130 760 , 350 704 0.01 8,019,200 561,344 560,640 3.63 
New England Mutual, Boston 1,658,971 2,047,159 3,311 0.16 16,725,022 1,170,752 1,167,441 2.68 
New York Life, New York 7,013,883 9,439,427 96,834,083 6,778,386 6,778,386 2.26 
Northwestern Mutual, Milwaukee 4,044,675 3,681,124 9,960 0.27 51,187,211 3,583,105 3,573,145 3.27 
Occidenta! Life, Los Angeles 629,259 385,024 4,558 1.18 2,369,974 165,898 161,340 0.83 
Pacific Mutual, Los Angeles 596,126 663,648 72,360 10.90 7,805,780 546, 405 474,045 2.21 
Penn Mutual, Philadelphia 2,026,095 2,664,450 4,284 0.16 23,735,423 1,661,480 1,657, 196 2.81 
Phoenix Mutual, Hartford 711,022 1,161,381 9,098,125 636,869 636,869 2.76 
Provident Mutual, Philadelphia 1,020,728 1,438,802 246 12,960,575 907,240 906 994 3.24 
Prudential Insurance Co., Newark 19,549,175 23,775,284 60,354 0.25 142,028,197 9,941,974 9,881,620 0.31 
Reliance Life of Pittsburgh 534.028 376,148 2,570 0.68 4,793,826 335, 568 332,998 1.45 
State Mutual, Worcester 619 ,950 893,190 4,319 0.48 6,231,170 436, 182 431,863 2.37 
Travelers Insurance, Hartford. . . 5,679,838 3,632,025 20,667 0.57 31,530,456 2,210,632 2,189,965 2.75 
Union Central, Cincinnati 1,137,920 1,719,639 8,900 0.52 12,848,930 899,425 890,525 2.35 
Western and Southern, Cincinnati 1,082,623 1,020,885 228 6,812,547 476,878 476,650 0.16 

Totals $106,868,158 $120,853,730 $432,422 0.36  $924,685,418 $64,473, 106 $64,040,684 

*In thousands. i a : 

t Includes income from tax exempt interest and tax free dividends. Exclusion of these items would materially reduce the amounts to be paid in Federal taxes. 
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Joseph H. Reese, C.L.U., General Agent 


Office Agency of the Penn Mutual Life Insur- 

ance Company in the studious mood habitual 
with this writer may be struck with the great con- 
venience of the elevator service. Not that such excel- 
lent service is rare. But in that particular building, 
elevators as well as telephones connect the Home 
Office Agency on the second floor with the home office 
executives on the floors above. Here the higher-ups 
are literally just that. 

As a result of this ease and closeness of contact, a 
company vice-president can walk into the Home Office 
Agency without putting everyone in a dither and 
practically bringing about a half-holiday for discus- 
sion and honorification. For the same reasons, the 
Home Office Agency has less need to contain within 
itself certain facilities for research, medical tests and 
legal consultation. Likewise, claim settlements can 
more easily be expedited. But these advantages do 
not prevent the Home Office Agency from having its 
own individuality and working out its own salvation. 


4 NYONE who, in Philadelphia, visits the Home 


Background of the Agency 


The H.O. of the H.O.Agency has been thus empha- 
sized because this trait most obviously marks it off 
from the other agencies to be studied here as well as 
from the Union Central Life’s Charles B. Knight 
Agency in New York. which underwent similar treat- 
ment in the July issue of The Spectator. Another 
difference between these two agencies is that the Penn 
Mutual’s Home Office Agency is organized on the unit 
systm, while the Knight Agency is not; more will be 
said of this later. 

First, now, a glance at the background, especially 
the company and its agency policy. Organized in 
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1847 and thus nearing the century mark, the Penn 
Mutual Life Insurance Company first appointed a 
travelling agent in 1850, but its first two decades were 
devoted chiefly to establishing its business in its home 
district of Philadelphia. The second 20-year period 
saw the growth of the company’s agency system, 
which by 1887 was regarded as well established. For 
the past decade and more, particular attention has 
been paid to building a high-grade agency force, by 
insistence on high selection and high production 
standards. While the favorable effects of this pro- 
gram are reflected in the quality of the company’s 
business, in decreased agency turnover and the in- 
creased average earnings of agents, the number of 
company representatives has naturally been reduced. 
For example, the number of full-time representatives 
under contract decreased from 1,957 at the end of 
1936 to 1,305 at the end of 1941. The company now 
has eighty-four general agencies in seventy-six cities, 
covering the entire Union except Texas, in which the 
Penn Mutual does not operate. 

The company is fundamentally a general-agency 
company. It has managerial branch agencies but they 
are, in reality, in a stage of transition to the ultimate 
general agencies. The managerial type of office, with 
the manager on a salary, of course gives the company 
greater control in what may be an experimental 
situation. 

Although general agents are on their own, careful 
records of the agency operations are kept by the home 
office, especially with regard to cost ratios and the 
quality of business written. Practically all agencies 
are visited by a home office executive from the agency 
or underwriting departments at least once annually. 
In the Agency Department of the company, there is a 
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Home Office Agency 
Of the Penn Mutual 
Life, Philadelphia; 
An Operational Survey 


By WINTHROP A. HAMLIN 


Spectator Staff Writer 


large wall map of the United States with pins of 
various colors showing at a glance which agencies have 
been visited within certain periods. 

But, as already remarked, executive visiting is a 
simple matter with the Home Office Agency. This 
producing group developed from the Penn Mutual’s 
agents having their offices in the home office building, 
but the Home Office Agency did not become a separate 
unit until 1890, when Louis H. Stephens was made 
superintendent. At that time most of the Penn 
Mutual’s business came from brokerage sources; Mr. 
Stephens started to build an agency that gradually 
took on full-time men. He died in 1904 and was suc- 
ceeded by Ralph Humphreys, who was superintendent 
of the Home Office Agency until 1922, being succeeded 
in turn by Clarence K. Schonck. Mr. Schonck con- 
tinued as superintendent until his death in March, 
1937. 


Directed by John A. Stevenson 


In 1928, however, John A. Stevenson, the present 
president of the company, came to the Penn Mutual 
as the head of the Home Office Agency in order that, 
under his direction, its activities might be expanded 
and its business production might be enlarged. 

With an early background of educational work, Mr. 
Stevenson had done pioneer work as the first director 
of the School of Life Insurance Salesmanship at the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology and later served as 
vice-president of the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society in charge of the education and training of 
that company’s field force. Then on August 15, 1928, 
he took over the management of the Penn Mutual’s 
Home Office Agency, continuing to direct its activities 
until June 29, 1936, when he was elected executive 





Runcie L. Tatnall, C.L.U., Assistant 


vice-president of the Penn Mutual; there was, also, a 
period from 1931 to 1933, when he served as Penn 
Mutual’s vice-president in charge of agencies. 

In 1928, when Mr. Stevenson took charge of the 
Home Office Agency, there were other Penn Mutual 
agencies in the Eastern Pennsylvania territory. 
Eventually, these agencies, together with certain 
territories in New York and New Jersey, were coordi- 
nated under Mr. Stevenson’s management. In enlarg- 
ing the Agency’s production, Mr. Stevenson’s efforts 
were, of course, directed toward the expansion, 
development and organization of its manpower 
although, as Mr. Stevenson points out, the agency, 
when he assumed managerial responsibilities, included 
a large group of successful representatives, many of 
whom are still to be found among the company’s lead- 
ing producers. Mr. Stevenson, however, instituted 
regular training courses in the agency, established a 
prospect bureau, introduced new sales promotion 
plans, inaugurated a women’s unit in the agency and 
also a unit of men who made a special study of sub- 
jects which would qualify them for comprehensive 
estate planning. 

After Mr. Stevenson’s election as executive vice- 
president of the Penn Mutual, Mr. Schonck carried on 
the management of the agency until his death in 1937, 
its direction then .being taken over by Joseph H. 
Reese and E. L. Reiley as managers in May of that 
year; both men had undertaken managerial responsi- 
bilities while Mr. Stevenson was in charge of the 
agency. Mr. Reiley resigned on June 30. 1941, to 
take charge of a Penn Mutual agency in New York 
City, and Mr. Reese has been in charge of the Home 
Office Agency since July 1. 1941. 

Joseph Reese is a Philadelphian born and bred; his 
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birth there occurred November 13, 
1896, and after education in Phila- 
delphia schools and evening classes 
at the University of Pennsylvania, 
he got a job as a glerk in the Na- 
tional Bank of Germantown & Trust 
Co. But he happened to hear Pro- 
fessor S. S. Huebner talk about 
insurance, and that was enough to 
draw him into the life insurance 
business. In January, 1925, he be- 
gan work with the Equitable Life 
of Iowa, and in 1929 he became a 
manager of that unit in the John 
A. Stevenson Agency which was 
especially concerned with estate 
planning and which 
was known as the 
Insurance Trust As- 
sociates. Eight years 
later he became co- 
manager, as already 
related. During World 
War I he served over- 
seas as an infantry 
lieutenant. At present 
he lives in Meadow- 
brook, Pa., with his 
wife and their three 
sons, whose ages 
range from 19 to 13; 
their home is _ less 
than an easy ap- 
proach shot distant 
from the links of the 
Huntingdon Valley 
Country Club, and 
golf is his chief out- 
door pastime, with 
bridge taking care of 
as many indoor 
moments as a busy 
life allows. 
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One doesn’t talk with Mr. Reese 
even a minute without sensing his 
dynamic qualities, which have 
carried him into many organiza- 
tional activities as well as making 
him a very genuine force within 
his agency. A life member of the 
Million-Dollar Round Table on the 
score of his personal production, he 
is also a C.L.U. and holds the 
agency management certificate of 
the American College of Life 
Underwriters. He helped to organ- 
ize the Philadelphia Chapter of 
the American Society of Chartered 
Life Underwriters and served two 
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Home Office Agency's 
managerial staff in 
round-table _ confer- 
ence, with General 
Agent J. H. Reese in 
distant corner 


terms as president; he is also a 
past president of the A.S.C.L.U. 
Further, he has always been active 
in the Philadelphia Life Under- 
writers’ Association, of which he 
was a director for three years; he 
was chairman of the public rela- 
tions committee for two years, first 
chairman of the joint educational 
committee of the Corporate Fidu- 
ciaries Association and*~ the 
P.L.U.A.; conducted three annual 
educational courses on life insur- 
ance trusts for underwriters and 
trust officers under the auspices of 
the joint committee; served as a 





Offices of Senior Agents, with secretaries’ desks just outside 
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Main agency room of 
Home Office Agency, 
showing desks of the 
po.icyholders’ service 
bureau in foreground 


member of the executive committee 
for the N.A.L.U.’s 1940 Philadel- 
phia conventiin, was vice-chairman 
of the National Program Commit- 
tee and general chairman of the 
Huebner Testimonial Committee, 
and is at present chairman of the 
A.S.C.L.U. public relations commit- 
tee and a director of the P.L.U.A. 


Agency Executives 
Mr. Reese has civic responsibili- 
ties in addition to his insurance 
activities, but that part of the 
Who’s Who will come later. Enough 
has been said to suggest that he is 





Executive center of Home Office Agency—Mr. Reese's office in background 


a busy man. As head of an agency 
which on June 1, 1942, had on its 
books $263,710,995 of insurance, he 
is, in many ways, in the position of 
executive head of a good-sized life 
insurance company—indeed that 
total of insurance in force would 
rank the Home Office Agency forty- 
fifth among the country’s life in- 
surance companies in 1941. Every 
good executive of a large concern 
needs assistants, and Mr. Reese’s 
chief assistant is Runcie L. Tatnall, 
C.L.U., who had his own advertis- 
ing business in Philadelphia until 
he joined the Home Office Agency 











in July, 1931, became a supervisor 
in 1933, a unit manager in 1938 
and was appointed assistant to the 
general agent last April. He is 
chairman of the program committee 
of the Philadelphia Life Under- 
writers Association and a trustee 
of the Philadelphia Chapter of the 
C.L.U.’s, besides other extra-agency 
activities. 


Function of An Agency 


In a valuable address on “The 
Organization and Functions of the 
Agency in Modern Life Insurance 
Distribution” delivered by Mr. 
Reese last May at a 
dinner meeting of the 
Huebner Foundation 
—an address, by the 
way, from which 
there is a constant 
temptation to quote 
in this article—he re- 
marked that “tech- 
nically, the agency is 
a happy combination 
of line and functional 
organization. From 
the general agent to 
the supervisor to the 
agent is the line of 
flow for ideas, stimu- 
lation, training and 
most of the other re- 
quirements.” 

In the Home Office 
Agency the “line of 
flow” goes from Mr. 
Reese through Mr. 
Tatnall — or, perhaps 
more accurately, from 
Mr. Reese and Mr. 
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Tatnall—through the supervisors 
and unit managers to the agents. 
Albert A. Simpler, C.L.U., is the 
unit manager in charge of the 
Senior Agents’ Group, and other 
local unit managers include Frank- 
lin G. Stull, C.L.U., Harry R. Mc- 
Coy, who was promoted last April 
from supervisor to take charge of 
Mr. Tatnall’s unit; William F. Lee, 
C.L.U., who at the same time was 
advanced from underwriter to be 
unit manager of the Rowley unit, 
as Norman W. Rowley has been 
transferred to Boston, and Mrs. 
Marion J. DuPaul, in charge of the 
Women’s Division. Stanley F. 
Transue is a unit manager respon- 
sible for the Lehigh Valley unit 
(branch office at Bethlehem, Pa.), 
and supervisors in the Home Office 
Agency include Frank B. Runyon, 
in charge of sales personnel; and 
Mrs. Helen  Heydrick, assistant 
supervisor of the Women’s Divi- 
sion. Before we stop mentioning 
names it might be recorded that in 
1941 Stanley Transue was the lead- 
ing producer for both company and 
agency, with $816,911, and Harry 
McCoy, with 739,976, was second in 
the agency and third in the com- 
pany. 

There are about 75 clerical em- 
ployees, 160 full-time agents and 76 
part-time agents. The part-time 
agents are either clerks in the home 
office or rural agents. There is no 
brokerage business, as a matter of 
company policy. Practically all the 
agents are on a straight commission 
basis. In certain instances, how- 
ever, a salary contract is used for 
new men who meet very strict re- 
quirements. The members of the 
Home Office Agency, of course, 
come under the contributory pen- 
sion plan which the Penn Mutual 
has established for its field force. 


Come On In 


So far we have been, as it were, 
sneaking up on the Home Office 
Agency from the background. Let 
us now walk right in as though we 
had business there. On getting out 
at the second floor of the Penn 
Mutual building, if we want to pay 
a premium or do other ordinary 
business as a policyholder, the in- 
formation clerk directs us straight 
into the main agency room, with 
the cashier’s cage smack in front 
of us—clearly anyone ready to pay 
cash should be made to walk as 
little as possible. To the right is a 
row of desks occupied by the staff 
of the  Policyholders’ Service 
Bureau, who give just what the 
name indicates and are a strong 
conservation factor; the clerical 
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force behind them backs them up 
in giving policyholders service. The 
somewhat smaller section to the 
left of the cashier’s cage is devoted 
to service for agents, such as work- 
ing out sales demonstrations. Simi- 
larly the display material for the 
agents’ benefit is on the left, for 
the public on the right. 

Further to the left beyond the 
main room is Mr. Reese’s office, 
with Mr. Tatnall’s office next to it 
in one direction and next to it at 
right angles is the staff conference 
room, where the staff has its meet- 
ings seated around a huge circular 
mahogany table that originally 
served for the meetings of the Penn 
Mutual’s board of twenty-seven 
trustees. Practically all that 
western side of the building, at 
right angles to the main agency 
room if you follow me, is taken up 
with the offices of the Senior 
Agents Group; each office houses 
several senior agents, the number 
depending upon their production. 
Secretarial service is located right 
outside each office, and there is a 
secretarial pool to take care of 
emergencies. 


Unit Quarters 


Then most of the other two sides 
of the building—the agency quar- 
ters form a hollow square around 
the elevator-shafts—are taken up 
with the unit quarters, each section 
designed to accommodate up to 
twenty-five agents, with a manager 
and two secretaries, and also pri- 
vate offices for the leading pro- 
ducers in the unit. The units 
correspond to average general 
agencies elsewhere, but the unit 
manager does not have to worry 
about premium collections. Com- 
menting on unit organization in his 
agency address already mentioned, 
Mr. Reese said: “A closer tie-in 
with the individual underwriter’s 
problems is effected by this form of 
administration. At the same time 
greater opportunity is created for 
the maintenance of competitive 
team-play within the organization.” 

Altogether the offices have an air 
of spaciousness that fits the temper 
of the Home Office Agency. Partly 
because of their physical nearness 
to the company’s officers and partly 
because of their large number and 
ability and their location in a large 
city, the members of the Home Of- 
fice Agency are a_ self-confident 
bunch, feeling that they can do 
anything they set their hand to. 
Because of their high case aver- 
age and the “quality” of the sub- 
mitted risks as indicated by a per- 
sistency rating chart, they have 


been referred to as “a Tiffany 
agency”; their average case (count- 
ing Salary Savings) is about $3,- 
800, while their average pro- 
grammed case is just under $6,000. 
But while they may be the Tiffany 
agency, they realize that there are 
many thousands of prospects to 
whom a dog-collar is a dog-collar 
and not a diamond chin-supporter, 
and their prospecting activities 
cover a broad field. 

Of a piece with the Home Office 
Agency boys’ self-confidence is 
their participation in civic affairs, 
especially—just now—war_ work. 
Mr. Reese naturally leads off; 
typical of his outside civic activities 
are: general chairman of the insur- 
ance division of the United Cam- 
paign Drive; on the executive com- 
mittee of business leaders in the 
Y.M.C.A. fund-raising drive, and 
member of the insurance committee 
in the University of Pennsylvania 
Bi-Centennial. He is active in war 
work, particularly as head of the 
Civilian Procurement Committee of 
the Interceptor Command. The 
agency as a whole has been one of 
the largest contributors to the Na- 
tional Association’s effort to pro- 
vide voluntary Treasury represen- 
tatives for installing payroll deduc- 
tion plans for the purchase of War 
Bonds. About 30 odd men of the 
agency are working to install such 
plans, and it is estimated that alto- 
gether management and agents of 
the H.O.A. are giving a minimum 
of 15 per cent of their time to the 
war efforts, such as bond selling 
and civilian defense work. In addi- 
tion, the agency has 19 men in the 
service, and it, therefore, feels quite 
properly proud that it is, neverthe- 
less, keeping its 1942 production 
ahead of last year. 


War Contribution 


To be a little more detailed about 
that war effort—according to sta- 
tistics published last May, the 
Home Office Agency war roster was 
as follows: Army, 12; Navy, 3; 
Air Force, 1; Coast Guard, 1; vol- 
unteering for armed forces, 11; 
local defense councils, 12; air raid 
wardens, 31; auxiliary police, 4; 
auxiliary firemen, 4; Red Cross 
first aid, 32; Red Cross sewing and 
war fund, 7; airplane spotters, 3; 
blood donors, 12; knitting, 12; war 
bond sales, 22. Since then, nat- 
urally, some of those figures have 
increased. 

That such directly patriotic ac- 
tivity has not led to any reduction 
in the indirectly patriotic work of 
spreading life insurance protection 
has already been indicated. One ex- 
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ample of that is George E. Speak- 
man, who is a senior post air raid 
warden in Haverford Township, 
has organized at least three first 
aid squads and two auxiliary fire 
units, has been selling war bonds 
in Philadelphia, has been actively 
interested in the formation of a 
new civic association in the locality 
where he lives, and led his unit in 


production for the first quarter of | 


this year, paying for 16 lives in 
the amount of $73,000 of life insur- 
ance. 


Recruiting Effort 


Such records and such public ser- 
vice are, however, simply the more 
spectacular side of a great deal of 
solid and sometimes routine work. 
Building up and maintaining an 
agency calls for recruiting, which, 
in the Home Office Agency, is the 
responsibility of Frank Runyon, 
supervisor of sales personnel, 
though the unit managers assist in 
it. At present their attention is 
being directed more to the outlying 
districts of Philadelphia, particu- 
larly the industrial sections, in 
order to get new blood in the agency 
staff as a means to infusing new 
blood into their body of policy- 
holders; in addition, an old agency 
is particularly in need of younger 
men. A low turnover among agents 
and high persistency among policy- 
holders have, of course, great ad- 
vantages, but ingrowing business 
also has its dangers, as the Home 
Office Agency executives realize full 
well. 

In recruiting agents the center- 
of-influence method is mainly used, 
applied to the acquaintances of 
both supervisors and agents. Very 
few recruits, however, are brought 
in by the agents themselves. At 
present three H.O.A. producers are 
sons of agents. Recruiting through 
the colleges has been tried, but just 
now the college market has been 
shot by the war. Some competition 
from war industries has also been 
felt. 

Every prospective agent must at- 
tain a high grade in the aptitude 
test of the Life Insurance Sales Re- 
search Bureau. Then he is inter- 
viewed at least three times—by Mr. 
Reese or by Mr. Tatnall, by a unit 
manager, and by Mr. Runyon. A 
Selection Analysis is used, rating 
the applicant on 12 items: Age, 
general appearance; physical fac- 
tors, i.e. health and _ vitality; 
mental ability and vocational in- 
terest; education; personality traits 
including voice and diction; aggres- 
siveness, initiative and leadership; 
stability; experience background; 


group activities and _ contacts; 
marital and family situation; finan- 
cial circumstances; character and 
reputation; general attitude. 

Mr. Tatnall is in charge of the 
training, but every member of the 
staff participates in it. There is a 
two-week intensive course, followed 
by four weeks of close supervision 
“under glass,” when each éall is dis- 
cussed in great detail. The course 
comprises chiefly lectures and read- 
ing, with some drill and some super- 
vised field-work. The lectures, be- 
ginning with an introductory ad- 
dress by Mr. Reese, are given by 
whichever supervisor or staff mem- 
ber may be best fitted to present a 
particular subject, for the agency 
has developed specialists for all its 
needs. Mr. Reese, for example, will 
probably speak on business insur- 
ance and taxation problems and 
Mr. Tatnall on programming, while 
Mr. McCoy may discuss prospect- 
ing, Mr. Stull the organization of 
the agent’s work, and Mr. Lee 
motivation, and retirement presen- 
tations. 

The reading assignments are 
mainly in the Penn Mutual series 
on Organized Life Insurance Sell- 
ing, being 10 books with the follow- 
ing titles: Foundations, Prospect- 
ing, Needs, Policy Description, Or- 
ganized Sales Presentation, Settle- 
ment Options, Motivations, Rate- 
Book Discussion, Answering Ob- 
jections, and _  Self-Organization. 
After the four-week period the new 
agent, while working under a unit 
manager, may at times be brought 
back into his original training 
group for follow-up work. The 
Home Office Agency’s emphasis on 
education is reflected in the fact 
that at least 16 members of the 
agency have the C.L.U. degree, in- 
cluding the five staff C.L.U.’s al- 
ready noted. 


New Business 


The next stage, in operating as 
in studying an agency, is the get- 
ting of business, and the first step 
there is getting to business—in 
other words, prospecting. The 
Home Agency has its own prospect- 
ing division, which draws its names 
from its policyholders’ file (the 
well-known orphans), its industry 
file, various directories, also news- 
papers and periodicals, direct mail, 
and suggestions from marketing 
and geographical considerations. 
The prospecting division, which is 
taking on increasing research re- 
sponsibilities, supplies not only 
names but also information about 
the prospects. But even so, about 
90 per cent of the prospects are 


found by the agents themselves, 
each of whom is encouraged to 
build up his centers of influence. 
Sometimes agents specialize in 
fields in which they have special 
aptitudes or connections. Prospect 
records are kept, mainly’ by the 
agents themselves. 


Sales Philosophy 


As to the business itself—the 
Home Office Agency, like every’ 
other progressive agency that we 
have ever heard of, stresses the 
needs for insurance rather than the 
forms of insurance, selling what it 
will do rather than the policy form 
that does it. (Though it may be 
added, sotto voce, that the Con- 
vertible Income policy, combining 
Ordinary Life and Term, has been 
found to meet those needs most 
widely. ) 

The selling philosophy embodied 
in the work of the Home Office 
Agency was set forth clearly and 
in considerable detail by Mr. Reese 
in an address on Marketing, given 
on May 29 of this year, before the 
Penn Mutual’s tenth Agency Build- 
ing School. In the course of it he 
described three approaches to life 
insurance selling—the spiral (start- 
ing from the individual), the ver- 
tical (social or economic strata), 
and the horizontal (occupational 
and geographical marketing), each 
pictorialized with photographic ma- 
terial. The spiral of prospects 
winds outward from the individual 
and proceeds from one interest to 
another—family protection, retire- 
ment, the prospect’s parents, his 
wife, his children, his home, his 
business connection, his employees, 
his social friends, and all his other 
contacts. The agent’s first contact 
with the prospect may be at any 
point on this spiral, but, Mr. Reese 
emphasized, the agent should not 
stop until all the other interests on 
that particular spiral have had 
their insurance requirements cared 
for. He even drew a lesson from 
the Japanese beetle, which doesn’t 
eat a leaf on this tree and then 
wander off to a leaf on another 
tree, perhaps in another forest; 
instead, the beetle eats all of one 
leaf, then the next and the next 
and so on, stripping one tree before 
going to another. 

The vertical approach ranges the 
prospects in a column according to 
their income and analyzes the in- 
surance requirements for each in- 
come group, also the selling meth- 
ods best suited to approach each 
group. Viewing the markets hori- 
zontally considers the various occu- 
pational and geographical groups, 
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noting shifts and trends. Through- 
out these analyses the psychological 
factor is carefully considered—the 
prospect’s needs as he thinks of 
them. 

One of the major markets for 
this agency has been small program 
selling, for which the Life Insur- 
ance Digest has been found the 
most effective device. Very few 
sales result from single calls, in the 
experience of this agency, and in 
using the Digest the first call is 
devoted chiefly to explaining the 
service offered, illustrating it by 
showing what it has done for some- 
one else, and helping the prospect 
to determine his own needs through 
a brief of requirements. On the 
basis of information received dur- 
ing that interview, the agent 
works out (1) his present arrange- 
ment, (2) the proposed arrange- 
ment with existing coverage, and 
(3) the proposed program with rec- 
ommended additional coverage. In 
the second interview, the agent, in 
the main, restates the needs and 
presents the recommendations, 
closing with added motivation. 

This Digest presentation is but 
one ef several selling techniques 
that have been devised for use in 
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A Valuable Connection 
For Capable Life Agents 


Our Company offers its Agents 
numerous specialized leads. 
Our moderate size enables us 
to know our Agents and their 
problems. 

Effective Home Office assistance 
is available on closings. 

The financial soundness of oyr 
Company and our full line of 
policy forms (including Ju- 
venile) further help the Agents’ 
endeavors. 


Write for further information. 


The UNION LABOR 


Life Insurance Company 
570 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 











the Home Office Agency. The proof- 
of-the-pudding figures as to the 
value of these and related methods 
are the following production re- 
sults: Insurance on books as of 
June 1, 1942, $263,710,995. In 1941 
the agency paid for $17,124,235 of 
life insurance, or $20,470,987 in- 
cluding single-premium and instal- 
ment annuities. In the first half 
of 1942 the agency paid for $8,669,- 
099 of life insurance ($9,871,253 
including annuities) as compared 
with $7,967,388 ($9,763,174 with 
annuities) in the corresponding 
period of 1941. 


Vitalizing Sales Methods 


No matter how much technique 
may have been developed, there has 
to be some means of vitalizing these 
methods. Aside from the vitality 
which exudes more subtly from the 
personality of a dynamic executive, 
the chief methods of stimulation 
are conferences and meetings, con- 
tests and quotas, and publications. 
In the Home Office Agency each 
unit holds a weekly meeting, similar 
to the weekly get-togethers of 
smaller agencies, and the whole 
agency meets as a body four times 
a year (in the home office recrea- 
tion room upstairs, for adequate 
space), in addition to its Annual 
Regional Conference, which in other 
parts of the country is participated 
in by several neighboring agencies, 
but here the H.O.A. territory is a 
region by itself. This annua! re- 
gional conference, normally held at 
Skytop, Pa., consists of two days of 
seminars, as well as a presentation 
of agency research material. There 
is also a periodic staff conference 
every month or so, and, of course, 
group meetings may be called at 


any time for this or that purpose, 
frequently for the study of a cur- 
rent problem. 

One of the most distinctive non- 
routine meetings held by the agency 
was its Marketing Conference last 
fall, combined with a house-warm- 
ing party to celebrate the remodeled 
offices. Except for the introductory 
address by Mr. Reese, the after- 
luncheon (at the Hotel Benjamin 
Franklin) remarks by Agency Vice- 
President Eric Johnson, and the 
evening house-warming party in 
the Senior Agents’ new quarters, 
with a buffet supper, dancing and 
movies of previous conventions— 
apart from these important excep- 
tions, the conference was entirely 
dramatic. 

Sales skits are an insurance com- 
monplace, but the five playlets pre- 
sented that day were sales-skits-de- 
luxe. They were wholly agency- 
produced except that they were 
staged by R. Rowland Dearden, 
president of the United States Re- 
view (reminding us how versatile 
is the insurance press). Mr. Tatnall 
managed the whole affair; a slight 
Hollywood touch lay in the fact that 
as maygy as 16 (under) writers col- 
laborated on the scripts, and about 
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25 members of the agency were 
actors (of both sexes), while a 
dozen others helped in the prepara- 
tory work. The subjects of the five 
playlets were: Digest Programming 
(three scenes), Business Insurance 
(two scenes), Salary Savings (two 
scenes), Father and Son Insurance 
(three scenes), and Retirement In- 
come (one scene). Later the five 
scripts were condensed into mono- 
log form and issued as a loose-leaf 
pamphlet. 

Then there are contests and 
quotas, which, indeed, may be com- 
bined with meetings when, say, a 
certain amount of production is re- 
quired for invitation to a company 
convention or for membership in a 
club or “table.” The Penn Mutual’s 
conventions, ordinarily held annual- 
ly, are for Quarter Million Dollar 
producers, but the regional confer- 
ence has lower qualifications and is 
attended by the smaller producers. 
There are about three agency con- 
tests and six unit contests a year. 
Just now the agency is in the midst 
of a 10-week competition, July 6 
to Sept. 14, with special awards for 
business from any one of four dif- 
ferent sources: Business insurance, 
women, new digest or programming 
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sales, and new policyholders. Then 
there are the monthly luncheons of 
the Penn Mutual’s Leaders Club 
(for leaders in volume, specifically 
those who have paid for at least 
$20,000 during the _ preceding 
month) and the Five Star Club 
(number of lives); be it here in- 
terpolated that Stanley Transue, 
who led both the company and the 
agency last year, was recently an- 
nounced as leading the company’s 
32 Five Star Consecutives by hav- 
ing been a Five Star Club member 
for 95 consecutive months. 


Mr. Quota Is Boss 


There are quotas for the agency, 
the unit and the individual agent, 
but they are not all determined in 
the same way. Each year the 
agent’s record is reviewed, and not 
only his production but his ability 
and his needs are considered. It is 
assumed that the agent must write 
10 per cent more business than he 
pays for, and the accepted ratio for 
work and production is, 21 calls, 
7 interviews, 1 application. Final- 
ly, with emphasis on the agent’s 
estimated needs for the coming 
year—including such items. as 
whether he is going to have a baby 
or not—his quota is worked out. 

The agency, on the other hand, 
receives its quota from the com- 
pany, based on past records and 
future expectations (as to whether 
the coming year will bring politi- 
cal or other developments likely to 
favor or hinder the sale of life 
insurance). Then the agency quota 
is divided into unit quotas. 

The agency’s experience with 
quotas and contests had led to at 
least two conclusions—that quotas 
are especially helpful in stimulat- 
ing agents, and that the most effec- 
tive contest rewards are those given 
to a group, such as a dinner, for 
instance. 

Probably the chief printed stimu- 
lation for agents is the Penn Mu- 
tual’s News Letter, which appears 
semi-monthly in handy pocket size 
and gives, among other things, 
lists of the current leading pro- 
ducers and helpful selling ideas 
sent in by the agents; in the June 
25, 1942, issue, for instance, three 
ideas given special prominence were 
from William F. Lee, a unit man- 
ager of the Home Office Agency. 
Then the agency has a Leaders’ 
Club Bulletin, with listings of the 
Leaders’ and Five Star clubs and 
a page of agency “Chatter.” 

It is natural that less is done by 
company and agency to stimulate 
the public directly than to stimulate 
the agent, since after all taking 


RAINBOWS 
END 


There’s treasure at either 
end of the rainbow for the 
family protected under our 
Double Duty Dollar Plan. 


It was a bright, sunny, spring 
morning in May when a 33-year- 
old plumber in a small Nebraska 
town journeyed out in the coun- 
try a few miles to help a farmer 
dismantle an old, wooden windmill 
tower. He was high up in the 
tower, wrecking bar in hand. With- 
out warning, rotted timbers gave 
way, plunging him to the ground 
and to instant death. 


In a drawer of his desk at home 
was a $3,000 Bankers Life Family 
Protection Policy with 20-Year 
Benefit and Double Indemnity Pro- 
vision. 


The policy was issued October 
23, 1939, and the policyholder had 
paid three annual premiums — a 
total of $315.09. 


To the heartbroken young widow 
has come a measure of solace in 
the unfolding to her of the marvel 
of modern life insurance: 


She has received a check for 
$331.78 to help defray the fu- 
neral expenses. 


For the next 17 years on the 
same day each month she will 
receive a check from the Bankers 
Life Company for $48.38 with 
the Double Indemnity Clause in 
action. : 


At the end of 17 years, she 
will receive a check for 
$3,009.68. 


Once each year she will receive 
an additional check representing 
the excess interest earned on the 
balance of the policy proceeds 
remaining with the Company. 


Total payments to the widow 
will be in excess of $13,452.88. 


We quote from her letter to the 
Company: 


“The shock of my husband's 
accidental death was almost more 
than we could bear, but thanks 
to his life insurance our minds 
are at least free from financial 
worry. The Bankers Life checks 
will enable me to spend my time 
with my two small daughters.” 


BanxersZ/ 
the Double Duty Dollar Company 
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care of the public is primarily his 
job. The Penn Mutual engages in 
national advertising, but the agency 
does no advertising as such. No 
use is made of the radio. Direct 
mail is a company affair; letters 
are drafted in the home office, to 
help in various production efforts, 
introducing new contracts and cele- 
brating anniversaries. The Penn 
Mutual also supplies advertising 
booklets and other sales promotion 
material, and the agency sends out 
envelope stuffers with all premium 
notices—about 10,000 monthly— 


emphasizing some new marketing 
angle. 


Conservation 


After getting business comes 
keeping it. Except that part of 
keeping it lies in the way it’s got. 
The Home Office Agency has found, 
as have others, that a case thor- 
oughly sold has naturally a greater 
persistency than the fluke sale, also 
that an annual-premium contract 
is more likely to be maintained than 
one on a quarterly-premium basis. 
But there is much more to con- 
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General American Life underwriters capitalize 
on the value of selling *‘Multiple line’’ coverage. 
Today, through a flexible program of Life, 
Group, Salary Savings and Accident and Health, 


they offer protection that meets current needs. 


Right now they’re presenting two new, 


money-making sales ideas— attractive, low-cost 


accident protection and ‘‘non-occupational” 


accident coverage. 


Successful insurance underwriters are alert 


to the advantages of affiliation with this strong, 


soundly managed, agency-minded company. 


Write Jack T. Lynn, Vice President. 


GENERAL AMERICAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


WALTER W. HEAD, President 


St. Louis, Missouri 
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servation than that. The location 
of the policyholders’ service bureau 
to the right of the cashier’s cage 
has already been mentioned. With 
Fred Ellis in charge, the bureau 
works both inside and outside the 
office: there is someone to talk with 
anyone who comes in, while other 
bureau workers make outside calls. 
The emphasis is on prevention of 
lapses and surrenders; where that 
is not possible, the company’s regu- 
lar methods for reinstatement are 
used. Reliance is placed on giving 
the best service possible rather 
than on any novel conservation de- 
vices. 

There is a special department for 
claims, but since they go right up- 
stairs, the claim problems are com- 
paratively simple and the time re- 
quired for settlement is short. 

Back of almost all the agency 
work lies research, but in the Home 
Office Agency it is not a cut-and- 
dried departmentalized thing, hand- 
ed out to the agent like gum from 
a slot-machine. Any agent may be 
called upon to do research that will 
benefit the rest of the agency as 
well as himself. In the past year 
eight or more comprehensive 
studies on various marketing meth- 
ods have been made by small 
groups of agents, usually in asso- 
ciation with a staff member. Thus 
four or five men interested in a cer- 
tain topic, such as Social Security, 
are sent off by themselves for a 
few days of concentrated thinking, 
after which their findings are pre- 
sented at an agency meeting, or 
perhaps at a two-day school. Agency 
members are constantly aware that 
they live in a changing world, 
which must be studied as_ it 
changes, if effective work is to be 
done. 

In this attempt to study the Penn 
Mutual’s Home Office Agency, as in 
the article a month ago on the 
Charles B. Knight Agency of the 
Union Central Life, the conclusion 
is the most difficult part of the job. 
In summing up such a study it is 
not enough to add up a column of 
figures and give the total. The 
Home Office Agency has certain 
advantages in being close to the 
home office, but they do not dom- 
inate. It has advantages in being 
large, but small agencies also can 
succeed, as a later one of these 
studies may point out. Perhaps its 
good leadership—which may be 
found anywhere—has been most 
influential, not only in laying down 
wise policies but even more in 
drawing forth the best efforts of 
everyone in the agency. 








EXPLANATION OF TABLE ON SUICIDE 
FACTORS, APPEARING ON PAGES 26-27 


ory: causes may be roughly divided into two groups, the direct 
and the contributing causes. The direct causes are economic dis- 
tress, insanity, and unhappy family relations, including unsuccessful affairs 
of the heart. The contributing causes are widely scattered. There is 
the effect of alcohol; despair over financial reverses; sickness and old age; 
difficulties encountered by the immigrant in a new country; the strain 
among professional and academic persons brought on by over-ambition 
and excessive devotion. 

Not all of these factors can be clad into statistical terminology. The 
emotional complications existing between boy and girl rarely become 
known to the world until it is too late for cure or treatment. As far as 
possible, the accompanying table attempts to express in statistical form 
the unfavorable social and economic factors and to compare them with 
the incidence of suicide in each state. 


The number of persons receiving relief should give an idea as to the 
extent of economic insecurity in each particular state. New York, with a 
suicide rate of 16.5 per 100,000 population as compared with the national 
average of 14.2, ranks high in the relief column. Between the two fac- 
tors there may or may not be a connection. In any event one may be 
justified in accepting the relief figures as indicative of the extent of 
human misery and, therefore, as a direct cause of suicide. 


Similarly, the number of patients admitted in hospitals for mental 
disease is taken as an indication of the extent of insanity in the different 
states. The divorce rate denotes the scope of marital unhappiness. Its 
importance as a cause of suicide is clearly seen in the case of Nevada 
which has both the highest divorce and the highest suicide rate of all 
the states. 

Less positive is the connection between the extent of illiteracy and 
the rate of suicide. In fact, the connection is entirely negative. Sociolo- 
gists agree that the loss of emotional balance is the most important 
immediate cause of suicide. Obviously, the duller a man's mentality, 
the better his emotional balance. Perhaps for this reason the rate of 
suicide is lowest among the poor and the colored people. Truly, it 
seems safe to assume that the states with the highest percentage of 
illiteracy and of Negro population tend to have a low suicide rate. 


In poring over a number of books in our search for background and 
elucidation on the subject of suicide and the mysterious forces that 
make it such a menace to the man who is temporarily pushed to the abyss 
of despair, we were surprised at the amount of space given over by the 
experts to the subject of race and religion. Some of the scientific opin- 
ion argued that predominantly Catholic countries such as Ireland have 
one of the lowest suicide rates. Others inclined to the belief that on 
account of its high emotional pitch the Jewish race is exposed to greater 
and more dangerous variations of the emotional balance than is true of 
other races, and that therefore the concentration of members of the 
Jewish race may constitute a contributing factor. 

However that may be, it seems well to bear some of these sociological 
arguments in mind when studying the suicide rate in the different states. 
The comparatively good showing of the New England states, for example, 
may well be traced back, at least in part, to the constraining influence 
of the Scientist Church of Christ, of the Unitarian Church as well as of 
the Roman Catholic Church. Similarly, the strength of the Mormon 
Church in Utah undoubtedly accounts for the surprisingly low suicide 
rate in that state. 


The predominance of agricultural or mechanical occupations in the 
different states deserves some attention. 
a bolt or cuts a steel plate has less of an emotional interest to put in 
his work than the farm hand who does a dozen different things, from 
milking the cow and planting the corn to running the tractor, feeding 
the chickens and fixing the hinges on the old barn door. Farm work, 
broadly speaking, makes for greater emotional stability than factory 
work, 


Having gone so far, we have not hesitated going one step further. 
Each of the ten keys was divided into four equal groups, the highest, 
the second highest, the third highest, and the lowest. In like manner, 
the forty-eight states were marked as follows: two square dots for the 
top quarter having the highest rate of suicide; a single square for the 
second quarter; a single circle for the third quarter; finally, a double 
circle for the lowest quarter. 

If our system of classification worked to perfection, we would find 
that the states having the lowest rate of suicide also had most of 
the ten indicators in the two lowest quarters. Of this ideal, North 
Carolina is the practical fulfillment. With a suicide rate so low that it 
is surpassed by only two states, it also ranks in the lowest category of 
each of the ten indicators. Its score is: highest quarter 0, second quar- 
ter 0, third quarter 0, lowest quarter 10. It is a perfect score. On 
the side of the high-suicide states, Washington whose suicide rate is 
marked with a double-cross, placing it in the top category, ranks in 
the top group of five indicators, and in the second highest group of the 
other five. 


The fellow who all day tightens 
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Second Front 


The home front is the Second Front of this 
war. Upon the home front rests grave responsi- 
bilities, not the least of which is maintenance of 
our ideals. It was in defense of these ideals that 
all our battle fronts were created. Among those 
ideals is economic independence. 

Fidelity has brought economic independence to 
the homes of thousands of its policyholders, 
through the “Income for Life” plan it originated 
in 1902. In the Fidelity sales kit, however, are 
included also Modified Life, Family Income, 
Family Maintenance, Modified Income for Life, 
Disability Income, Term to 65, Juvenile, Standard 
and Substandard. 

For sixty-four years Fidelity has been known as 
a friendly company — friendly to agents and 
policyholders alike. That friendliness is still serv- 
ing on the home front. 


si DELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


WALTER LeMAR TALBOT, President 

















SERVICE GROWS 


Last year was our best year in the matter of gain 
in Life Insurance in force. 


For the first six months of this year our gain was 
greater than in the same period last year. 


That’s because Shield Men are already trained for 
service in the great new American market. 


The NATIONAL LIFE AND 
ACCIDENT INSURANCECO]a 
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OURS TO PROTECT 


When our Revolutionary Fathers bequeathed to 
us“the Stars and Stripes, we were given a new 
freedom—for a Democracy was born. Those 
forefathers of ours had a job to do and the 
vision and courage to do it. 

Today Old Glory unfurls in the breeze, as proud and as 
gloriously as in the years before, but today it represents a 
Nation attacked and our job is to hold our freedom against 
savage hordes. We intend to do it. Of our one hundred 
thirty million Americans, we cannot all carry arms, nor 
can we all take on the vital work in the defense factories, 
but we all have an important part to play. 


The Life Underwriter has a job of utmost importance—he 
must protect our great industrial system by protecting the 
individual. If your part in this struggle is to protect the 
men and women behind the men behind the guns, you will 
find it pays to be friendly with— 


| | 
1 | | 
PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 

“The Friendly Company” 
FRANKFORT INDIANA 
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48th Year of Dependable Service 
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The State Life Insurance Company of Indianapolis 
Is a Mutual Legal Reserve Company Founded 1894. 


Has Paid $135,000,000 to Policyholders and Benefici- 
SE <casguwet tod adteeeCkd, S40 04 ER SRS TRO RESO 

Holds Assets of Over $55,000,000 for Their Benefit 

Issues Policies on Male and Female Lives, Ages 1 
Ne PED oc oie Ghv kee cedecnas wanawintes a 


Issues Policies with Double Indemnity and Disability 
DE cc ah aaa wet sek ase Ree eee i CE hey 


Issues Juvenile, Educational Fund, and Family Income 
DE asco hanuhs cc Cie Mae A eee Ee oO 5 Roe 


Issues Salary Continuance and Retirement Income 
DE ion h ei Sabeaetiee abbas seus cewnenees 


Issues Many Other Standard and Up-to-date Policy 
Posi cweksapekvkersewkhies eas eetts wens ares 


Offers Agency Opportunities and Training for Those 
Qualified ....: Wi Pits sco tedendedentaeoekexieseh 





The STATE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Indianapolis, Indiana 
MUTUAL LEGAL RESERVE FOUNDED 1894 




















Fire Insurance is NOT Enough! 


Naturally, fire insurance is a neces- 
sity for the home purchaser, but 
complete protection requires 


MORTGAGE CANCELLATION 
INSURANCE 


The cost is surprisingly low and 
yet it accomplishes so much. 


Information gladly furnished 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


111 N. Broad Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


Founded 
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HILE I could not be entirely certain about it, 

not having made a public address since that 
night back in 1910 when I took the affirmative in 
some question having to do with child labor—and 
lost the battle for my debating team—lI have a feel- 
ing that it isn’t much of a trick for a practicing orator. 
to climb upon a platform, take a small sip of water, 
and pour on the eloquence. I mean, the stage is set 
for it; everyone expects, more or less, that the 
speaker will turn loose the fireworks, but I saw and 
admired a change of pace in speech a week or so 
back that really called for the old “know how.” 
Holgar Johnson, president of the Institute of Life 
Insurance, invited representatives of the insurance 
press to a luncheon, served in club rooms located 
*way up in the stratosphere in mid-town Manhattan, 
and he chatted genially and informally through a 
sumptuous repast, with no one knowing exactly why 
we were being so pleasingly honored, and then, 
pushing away the remains of salmon salad and iced 
coffee, switched from Holgar the conversationalist 
to Holgar Johnson, the talker. He had a story to 
tell about the Health Campaign the Institute is 
sponsoring, an important and a somewhat lengthy 
story that he had to be told inspiringly and earnestly, 
and he certainly put it across. I thought that in- 
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ALONG CITY STREETS 
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HEN anyone of Puritan ancestry has had a 

good time, he is likely to feel an almost imme- 
diate need to justify himself. For how can pleasure 
be good unless there is some moral to it? Well, I’ve 
just finished reading a book, a very enjoyable book, 
too enjoyable to be called work, but I can bring it in 
here on two counts: (1) it is written by a life insur- 
ance man, and (2) it is a strong, even tantalizing, 
argument in favor of selling life insurance as a 
career. And one can have a very good time reading it. 

* * * 


HAT was by way of prelude to mentioning a book 

which has already brightened our way along city 
streets (in The Spectator of June 18, 1942), namely, 
“Passport to Adventure,” by Lewis N. Cotlow; your 
bookseller may want to know, if he doesn’t already, 
that it is published by Bobbs-Merrill, Indianapolis and 
New York. As was duly recorded here in June, Mr. 
Cotlow is a producer in the Lawrence E. Simon Agency 
of the Massachusetts Mutual Life in New York City. 
Immediately after the first World War he got a job 
with the United States Shipping Board and spent 
three almost idyllic years travelling all over the globe 
as a supercargo or business representative for the 
U.S.S.B. But then came the slump in shipping, and 
a new job, preferably a new career, was urgently 
needed. As soon as he got back to New York two 
positions were offered to him, one in a steamship 
office and the other with a manufacturing concern. 
To quote from his book, “either one meant sitting at 
a desk from nine to five, taking a few weeks’ summer 
vacation, perhaps ultimately achieving a moderate 
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stantaneous change of character, so to speak, quite 
a trick. Certainly it is one that only the trained 
speaker could put across. 


* * *x 


ERHAPS I place undue emphasis on the ability 

of a man to express clearly his thoughts but 
you have no idea how impressive such accomplish- 
ments are to the great, semi-dumb majority. We 
scoff and sneer at flowery oratory and if a man 
omits the oratory and merely talks fluidly and well, 
we console one another by referring to himeas a 
windbag and a bore. Personally, I must admit to a 
most annoying inferiority complex in the company 
of such people and to a real appreciation of their 
talents. The complex dates back to that damn de- 
bate, when all the parents of the village were in 
attendance and I could not remember my speech. 
I recall that it was a hot night, that I was dressed 
in my tortuous best and that I had to read my very 
incomplete notes by the light of an old fashioned 
student’s lamp, and that when I couldn’t make with 
a sentence after examining said notes, I’d stall for 
time by moving my face and my papers closer to 
the lamp, until I very nearly roasted the head right 
off my shoulders. They laughed when I sat down— 
and nothing I did stayed their merriment. 
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financial success and retiring at sixty—too late for 
the kind of travel I wanted. That sort of future held 
no appeal for me.” 
* * * 
O he kept on looking. At the suggestion or nis 
father’s insurance adviser, A. R. Spear, he en- 
rolled in an afternoon course in insurance at New 
York University conducted by Griffin M. Lovelace. 
Much hard work followed, with occasional discourage- 
ment, but “in the fifth year I turned the corner,” and 
at the end of the following twelve months he had writ- 
ten a million dollars’ worth of new business; in at 
least two other years since then he has been a member 
of the Million Dollar Round Table. 
* * * 

NSIDE the covers of “Passport to Adventure” is a 

map of the world by Harold J. Kihl, “a map tracing 
the peregrinations, migrations and wanderings of one 
Lewis N. Cotlow.” Fourteen “voyages” are traced, 
from his first U.S.S.B. voyage on the §S.S. Saco in 
1919 to his trip in the Andes and the Upper Amazon 
basin in 1940. “Voyage No. 11” was his African trip, 
from the Mediterranean to Capetown, and that was 
really something! In all his jungle travelling, whether 
in Africa or South America. he never carried a gun, 
but did a lot of shooting with a camera, of which a 
few well chosen results appear in his book. His 
adventures crowd the pages, recounted with modesty 
and humor but testifying to courage and a friendliness 
that opened many doors. He shares with us a view of 
the world that makes it easier to understand, harder 
to be bigoted. 














“Continue to Approach” 


A distinguished architect, one of our Southern policy- 
holders, writes a letter to his underwriter:— 


“I’ve often thought of writing you to express my 
thanks for your forcing me to take out life insurance 
when I didn’t have experience enough to make my own 
decision. I'm sure you remember when you first called 
on me in 1926. I had no idea what life insurance was all 
about, and certainly wouldn’t have taken any out ex- 
cept for your salesmanship. 


“It appears to me now that every time I had an anni- 
versary or baby born you managed somehow to take 
out another policy, and each time the premiums came 
due I always thought I'd like to shoot you rather than 
smile at you when I saw you. 


“But I look back now and my only regret is that you 
didn’t sell me twice as much, because at various times 
bad investments caused me to lose savings other than 
my insurance. As you know, my insurance will soon be 
twenty years old, and I am particularly pleased with 
my endowment policies. 

“IT hope you will continue to approach the young men 
who come to this city and do them the favors you did 
for me.” 





THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


WILLIAM H. KINGSLEY JOHN A. STEVENSON 
Cheirman of the Board President 
Independence Square Philadelphia 




















Montgomery, Alabama 


Not too old—Not too large. 


Its age and size make 
it one of the better 
companies for agency 


opportunities. 


Address inquiries to: 
W. CLYDE JENNINGS, Pres. 
Montgomery, Alabama 
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A Thirty Billion Dollar Market 
For Life Insurance 


(Continued from page 21), 


a high-cost approach on an in- 
dividual basis makes possible an 
intensive treatment of a high-qual- 
ity field. This side of the life in- 
surance market has been exploited 
with unparalleled success. On the 
other hand, a high-cost approach on 
a mass basis promises to yield a 
high-quantity field. The exploita- 
tion of this aspect of the market 
has not even been begun. Per- 
haps, and very probably, the re- 
turn on the investment promises to 
be somewhat less than on the high- 
quality venture. But is there any 
reason to doubt that a certain 
profit will be realized just as it is 
realized on low-cost books, low-cost 
magazines, low-cost housing, low- 
cost education, and even low-cost 
mining? 

Mining especially lends itself to 
an illustration of the idea of low- 
cost exploitation. A rich copper 
mine will for years be exploited 
with simple machinery and through 
primitive methods and yet yield 
ore bearing from thirty to even 
fifty per cent copper. As the veins 
are exhausted, the stopes will push 
deeper into the earth, costly ele- 
vators and pumping equipment will 
be installed and finally the miners 
will dynamite four or five thou- 
sand feet beneath the surface to 
find ore with a copper content of 
not more than four or five per cent. 
To be sure, the investment goes up 
tremendously, the _ profit ratio 
grows ever smaller. Where sixty 
years ago it took five thousand 
dollars to make a cool million, 
today it takes one hundred million 
dollars to earn eight or ten million. 
Still and all, it is a profitable en- 
terprise. All of our leading copper 
producers can testify to the sound- 
ness of making a large investment 
to develop a low-grade mine. 


Direct Sales Effort 


The use of the agent as a direct 
sales force is stumbling block num- 
ber two in the selling of low-cost 
insurance. The vital role which 
the agent has played in building 
and expanding the edifice of ordi- 
nary life insurance has been amply 
proved. Of course the field which 
he plowed could afford to bear his 
commission. The far less fertile 
field of mass clientele holds no such 
promise. The role of agent, it is 
a well-learned lesson of industrial 
mass marketing, while not a super- 
fluous one in any sense must needs 
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be a minor one when compared with 
his weight in the ordinary life sales. 
His duties will shift as he turns 
from the class to the mass market 
from sales to service. The role of 
service man it should be quickly 
added, is an extremely important 
one. Our national economy counts 
today no fewer than eight million 
persons engaged in trade and ser- 
vice occupations, apart fom whom 
there are another ten million office 
and store clerks, sales and telephone 
operators. 


Indirect Selling 


The use of the agent for indirect 
selling, the only kind of selling that 
can yield a mass return on invest- 
ment, will by no means interfere 
with the well-being of those agents 
who have succeeded in the quality 
market. On the other hand, it may 
be welcomed by those who have felt 
in their own pocketbooks the law of 
diminishing returns, and who have 
questioned whether the saturation 
point had been or was about to be 
reached, and who became tired of 
fighting with a competition that 
was weekly getting keener, for a 
market that seemed yearly to grow 
smaller. 

Whether a selling or a servicing 
agent, whether quality or quantity 
market, his mission remains pre- 
dominantly educational and ad- 
visory. In the quality group the 
prospect is well informed at least 
about the principles of protection. 
In the quantity market the prospec- 
tive customer has to be educated 
to the appreciation of protection, 
his desire to own that protection 
has to be stimulated, and the op- 
pertunity to buy it must be given 
wherever he buys his other neces- 
sities or, for that matter, his lux- 
uries. This is the role which 
today’s agent would play in the life 
insurance quantity market. An 
enormous field, it would open en- 
tirely new opportunities to carry 
the gospel of protection against 
sickness, death and _ depression 
among millions upon millions of 
modest wage-earners. New oppor- 
tunities, too, would be created for 
many thousands of new agents to 
carry the message of life insurance 
into the smallest grocery and the 
largest chain or department store. 

The different role of the agent is 
but one of many changes that must 
take place in the attitude of the life 
insurance man if he is to succeed 


in the task of selling life insurance 
to the people that can least afford 
to be without protection. Let no 
one protest that there is not a 
chance to get even as little as thirty 
dollars a year out of their pockets. 
As shown above, sickness costs the 
average family about seventy-five 
dollars a year in loss of wages and 
medical attention. This is twice as 
much as may be necessary to carry 
social insurance on a mass basis. 
The amounts spent by people who 
in desperation and often unwisely 
try to get protection wherever they 
think it may be obtained, rise into 
the hundreds of millions of dollars 
every year. The small loan busi- 
ness has developed to vast propor- 
tions, and not the least reason is 
that approximately one-third of all 
persons applying for such loans 
are forced to this step by the sick- 
ness or the death of a member of 
the family. Behind the story of 
those unfortunate people who carry 
their last treasures and heirlooms 
into the pawnshop, stands the same 
unholy trinity of sickness, death 
and depression. There can be little 
question that the thirty million 
wage earners whose income is one 
thousand dollars a year and who 
represent a thirty billion dollar 
market, spend far more in their 
blind, desperate and unorganized 
ways than would be required for 
the establishment and the main- 
tenance of complete, up-to-date 
social insurance. 


Price of Progress 


But it is idle to expect progress 
in the direction of true social in- 
surance unless and until care- 
ful consideration is given to 
its real requirements. Apart from 
the fact that the kind of social in- 
surance offered by the life insur- 
ance companies is quite out of 
reach of the 30 million averaging 
an income of one thousand dollars 
a year, it may well be stated that 
it does not even come close to an 
appreciation of their needs. The 
gap between the social insurance 
concept of the life insurance com- 
panies and the true requirements 
of the people needing it can best be 
illustrated by‘ comparing the offer- 
ings of the companies with the de- 
mands set forth by the advocates 
of social legislation in the labor 
and liberal camps. 

On the side of life insurance com- 
panies, two principal needs are em- 
phasized which are here convenient- 
ly stated again: 

(1) In case of husband’s death, 
five hundred to one thousand dol- 
lars, to cover funeral expenses, 











medical and hospital bills and old 
debts. 

(2) For supporting the family 
and educating the children, an 
average monthly income of fifty 
dollars for a period of twenty 
years; in some instances, a special 
fund for college education. When 
children are grown up, continued 
support for the widow. 

For the satisfaction of these two 
needs, policies with a face value of 
between $5,000 and $10,000 were 
offered, requiring an annual pre- 
mium outlay of between $100 and 
$200. 


Speaking for Labor 


On the side of the labor and lib- 
eral advocates of social insurance 
we find in some instances more 
modest views of the needs of the 
average working family than are 
held by the life insurance com- 
panies. Some years ago the Amer- 
ican Association for the Labor 
Legislation Committee on Social 
Insurance drew up a tentative plan 
which consisted of the following 
points: 

(1) In case of sickness, medical 
and surgical supplies up to a maxi- 
mum of $50. 

(2) From fourth day of disabil- 
ity two-thirds of the weekly wage 


payment for a maximum period of 
26 weeks a year. 

(3) While the wage-earner is in 
the hospital, one-third of the week- 
ly wage to dependents. 

(4) Funeral benefits up to a 
maximum of $50 a year. 

(5) Expenses to be borne by em- 
ployer 50 per cent, worker 30 per 
cent, government 20 per cent. 

Before the present Administra- 
tion tackled the problem of social 
insurance, a number of states made 
attempts which were well meant 
but insufficiently backed and most 
of which suffered defeat. An ex- 
ample is the bill which came before 
the New York Legislature in 1920 
and which proposed the following 
benefits : 

(1) Sickness benefits after the 
third day, comprising two-thirds of 
wages but not exceeding $8 a week. 

(2) Medical, hospital, nursing 
and dental care as well as all med- 
ical supplies. 

(3) Maternity benefits in the 
form of medical attendance. 

The cost was estimated at 3 per 
cent of the total payroll and was to 
be borne equally by employers 
and workers, with the government 
to defray the cost of administra- 
tion. This bill was defeated by em- 
ployer, medical and other groups. 


These two bills confirm the em- 
phasis that is placed upon the in- 
cidence of sickness which, inciden- 
tally, is not mentioned by a single 
life insurance company. Nor is the 
effect of depression periods upon 
the economic circumstances of the 
average worker taken into consid- 
eration. 


Three Vital Needs F 


Here, then, are the three needs 
which must by all means be taken 
into consideration because they 
form the very foundation upon 
which virtually every piece of social 
legislation rests and upon which 
every effort toward social insurance 
must be constructed. Life insur- 
ance companies should encourage 
the study of the important social 
factors involved, as it is the task 
of the actuarial departments to fur- 
nish the mathematical formula by 
means of which the realization of 
a scheme which would be of vast 
benefit to many millions of fam- 
ilies, might be promoted. 

In order to give concreteness to 
our study of the life insurance re- 
quirements of the average man, we 
sent out the following letter: 

The Spectator is making a study of 
life insurance selling in an endeavor 
to present practical conclusions for 


THE TREND OF NEW BUSINESS AND LIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE 
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This chart shows that new business of Ordinary life insur- 
ance has declined steadily since 1929. There had not been 
one markedly favorable year until the outbreak of the Sec- 
ond World War. Throughtout its history, life insurance has 
had its greatest periods of growth during war times, and this 
Apart from this stimulus, 
however, the downward trend of new business seems to indi- 


war is probably no exception. 


cate that the point of saturation may have been reached, if 
not, indeed, passed. This impression is confirmed by the 
trend marking Ordinary life insurance in force which has 
remained fairly stationary during this twelve-year period. 
Whether saturation has been reached or not, its proximity 
makes the search for new markets and novel opportunities 
only the more urgent. 
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improved sales methods. We would 
appreciate your aid in our effort. In 
your opinion, what type of policy 
would you offer to the head of a 
family living in approximately the 
following circumstances: 


Male: 30 to 34 years of age: lives 
in an urban community: has two de- 
pendents (wife and a young child, 
and expects an early addition to the 
family): is employed in an industrial 
establishment and at the present time 
earns between $1,500 and $1,800 a 
year. 

Please write us giving the type and 
amount of life insurance you would 
suggest for this man, also the reason 
for this particular coverage? Also 
furnish us with a complete selling talk 
for the insurance you recommend, in- 
cluding the sales approach, the pres- 
entation and the closing arguments. 
In the coming era, life insurance will 
be a great social force but it should 
be said that its need must be realized 
by the purchaser, as the seller on his 
part should be careful to base his cal- 
culations on the client’s ability to con- 
tinue to pay. 

This questionnaire was sent to 
50 life insurance companies and 25 
general agents. All of the large or- 
ganizations were included in order 
to assure the largest possible cov- 
erage within the limited scope of 
the survey. 


Open Minded Executives 


Before the answers to our ques- 
tionnaire are subjected to critical 
analysis, an expression of thanks 
should be given to the presidents 
of the companies and the general 
agents without whose splendid co- 
operation this survey could not 
have been undertaken. Of particu- 
lar gratification is the fact that 
more than one executive welcomed 
the opportunity to air problems 
which they considered of the great- 
est importance to the life insur- 
ance business. As one company 
wrote: “. . . has read your letter 
with much interest and feels that 
the case method you have in mind 
is one of the most effective means 
of improving the sales technique 
of the average agent... .” Or an- 
other: “I think your idea of writ- 
ing officers of companies in this re- 
gard is exceedingly interesting be- 
cause I doubt very much if enough 
of our time and thought is given to 
the most essential part of life in- 
surance, that is, selling the right 
policy to fit the needs of the pur- 
enaser....” 

At least one company touches 
upon the changing conditions which 
caused our inquiry, saying: “We 
are fully aware of the shifting 
market for life insurance and 
realize that the industrial worker 
that you describe is a very poten- 
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tial prospect for our product... .” 

Of the 75 letters containing the 
above questionnaire, 26, or about 
one-third, were answered. The 
companies answered 19 out of 50 
letters, or 38 per cent; the general 
agents seven out of 25 letters, or 
only 28 per cent. The companies, 
being more elaborately staffed, and 
having a broader appreciation of 
the problem, answered more letters; 
the agents, having to carry on their 
business with a minimum of clerical 
help, answered fewer letters. How- 
ever, this does not tell the whole 
story. 


Company Reaction 


A breakdown shows that of the 
19 companies that took the trouble 
to answer, three were too busy to 
make an offer, another’ three 
thought that a life underwriter or 
a field man could give much better 
information; two companies de- 
cided that our prospect really was 
not a prospect and that they would 
rather pass him up; two more com- 
panies went to great length to dem- 
onstrate their sales philosophy but 
offered no tangible data; while 
only nine companies made a definite 
offer. 

On the other hand, of the seven 
agents who answered our letter, no 
fewer than six explained the kind 
of policy they would try to sell the 
$1,500 a year man. Hence, if it is 
said that the companies answer a 
larger part of their correspondence 
than do the agents, it should be 
added that the agents offer more 
in the way of substantial informa- 
tion as far as their correspondence 
goes than do the companies. 


An Important Group 


Here it may be pertinent to com- 
ment on the fact that more than 
one-half of the companies that an- 
swered the questionnaire, should be 
either too busy or otherwise kept 
from reflecting upon the needs of 
the type of man who constitutes by 
far the largest group of our gain- 
fully employed population. There 
are 30 million men of this type liv- 
ing and working and earning in our 
midst. The executives of our life 
insurance companies can not be so 
busily engaged in the trade of the 
rest of the population that they can 
spare not a moment for these 30 
million. No. doubt their time is 
occupied so with the routine of a 
business that has been in smooth 
operation for many decades, that 
not a moment is left to reflect upon 
the opportunities of a newly created 
market. The business of life insur- 


ance during the hundred years has 
performed a human and humane 
service of far reaching national im- 
portance, but surely that work as 
glorious as it is does not preclude 
the purpose to develop new outlets 
—to serve the nation and its cit- 
izens on a far broader basis than 
thus far envisioned. In the lower 
income groups lies the greatest op- 
portunity to demonstrate the ade- 
quacy of the democratic way of 
attainment by free enterprise. 


Busy Days for All 


In some instances, of course, 
there are good reasons for the re- 
luctance of a hard-pressed execu- 
tive to take on additional work. 
“These are extremely busy days for 
all of us, as you may well realize,” 
writes one of them, “and I don’t 
feel that we have the time now. 
...’ Or, from another company: “I 
certainly commend you for the 
study you are making but frankly 
am personally too busy at the mo- 
ment to give the situation you pre- 
sent the logical solution and pres- 
entation and the other men in the 
department to whom I would nor- 
mally refer it are on field trips.” 
This attitude is easy to under- 
stand but it is hardly more difficult 
to see that a social problem created 
by millions upon millions of little 
or altogether unprotected people is 
not brought nearer a solution by 
the fact that those who are in a 
position to do something about it, 
are too busy to give it more than 
theoretical sympathy. 


Field Analysis 


At first sight, the argument that 
the field man is a better source of 
information, seems a logical one. 
The vice-president of a company 
feels “. .. that your readers would 
be much more interested in know- 
ing what the successful life under- 
writer would prescribe in such a 
case. The successful underwriter 
with soliciting experience in the 
present economic market speaks 
with more authority than does any 
sales executive.” Or this line from 
another executive: “I really feel 
that an active field man could do a 
much better job on this than I can. 
...” Here is the same thought dif- 
ferently expressed: “I do not feel 
that this is a question which as a 
home office man I can appropriate- 
ly answer, as the logical place to 
seek such an answer wou!d appear 
to me to be in the field... .” 

All this is true. Yet, one is in- 
clined to ask a few questions for 
the, purpose of clarifying the com- 





me ee 


panies’ attitude. Who makes the 
policy, the home office or the 
agent? Who decides whether a 
given type is or is not a prospect? 
Is a policy made to fit the pocket- 
book of the man with an income of 
three thousand dollars or over, sup- 
posed to cover the needs of the man 
with half that income? Is the agent 
the one to say whether this type 
of man can be at all fitted within 
the sales interest of the company? 
Or does the attitude of the company 
mean that there is a policy for 
every size of purse, every size of 
family, and every type of gainfully 
employed person? 


Contrasting Statement 


In contrast, the following flat 
statement from the Coast is more 
to the point and less confusing: 
“After surveying the picture which 
you give of the alleged prospect, I 
have come to the very definite con- 
clusion that this man is not a pros- 
pect, but just a suspect—and if I 
ran across such a man with such 
a picture I would pass him up and 
try to find some prospects where 
there was a better possibility of 
making a sale.” 

The amount of life insurance 
needed by the average man earn- 
ing about $1,500 a year is not at all 
agreed upon by the nine life in- 
surance companies which made an 
offer. The lowest policy is for less 
than $2,000; the highest for more 
than $12,000. The amounts and the 
premium costs compare as follows: 

Premium 
Amount Age Cost P.A. 
1. $12,500 of which 30 $162 
5,000 ordinary 
7,500 20-year term 
2. $10,000 of which ” 170 
5,000 life paid up 
at 65 
5,000 20-year term 
3. $ 9,000 of which 
3,000 ordinary 
6,000 20-year term 
convertible 
4. $ 5,000 ordinary 20- 
year family 
income es 119 





cent of his income is not considered 
too high an estimate to place upon 
his capacity not, be it noted, to 
save, but to put into the purchase 
of life insurance. As one company 
writes: “This (premium) requires 
about 10 per cent of the annual in- 
come of the family head and this 
is a reasonable percentage to apply 
to life insurance and savings.” Or 
another company: ‘ . a total of 
$169.80 which is approximately 10 
per cent of the prospect’s income.” 





The agents agree with the com- 
panies to the extent that no definite 
amount for this type of customer 
can be determined, nor a definite 
premium level. Their offers range 
from a policy of $2,500 to one 
amounting to more than $7,500. 
The lowest premium is $67, the 
highest over $200 a year. Follow- 
ing is the list of policies offered 
by six general agents for the head 
of a family of four with an annual 
income of $1,500 a year: 








prospect to prospect. 


A SOLE-FUL THOUGHT 


History repeats itself and, again, 
the times that try men’s souls’’—especially the 
souls of life underwriters. But one suspects that. 
the trials to which their sou/s are exposed are 
minimized for those life underwriters who per- 
sistently and systematically try their so/es from 


“these are 
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5,000 termexp. 

with 20-year 

fam. maint. .. 113 
6. $ 3,500 ordinary 
family in- 
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come policy .. 99 
7. $ 2,000 ordinary 

life 30 47 
8. $ 1,880 ordinary 

life 30 43 
9. $ 2,000 term to age 

65 30 33 


Apparently most life insurance 
men believe that the head of a fam- 
ily averaging $30 a week can carry, 
in fact, ought to carry $5,000 or 
more of life insurance. Ten per 
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Premium 
Amount Cost P. A. 
1. $7,663 of which $204 


5,000 ordinary life with 20- 
yr. family income 
2,663 ordinary life, pre- 
ferred risk 
2. $5,000 life paid up at 65 179 
3. $5,000 family income policy 150 
4. $5,000 ordinary life with 
family income rider 104 
5. $3,500 ordinary life 90 
6. $2,500 ordinary life 67 


As may be expected, the agents 
believe with the companies that $5,- 
000 of life insurance is not too 
much for a man in the thirty-dollar- 
a-week income class to carry. In 
this connection one agent writes: 
“It is well established in a situation 
of this kind that a man should set 
aside from 10 per cent to 15 per 
cent of his income for insurance 
protection, and that the type of 
protection should have some degree 
of savings included.” 

An interesting comment on the 
economic potential of this average 
working man is furnished by an 
agent writing from the South: 
“Since this is true (that he has no 
insurance at the present time— 
Ed.) and he is in the age bracket 
from 30-34 it would appear that 
this prospect is one of those indus- 
trial employees whose wages have 
undoubtedly been increased in the 
last few months and should now 
be in a position to buy some regu- 
lar ordinary insurance rather than 
industrial type. . . . In my opinion 
this man will probably only be able 
to put into life insurance from $5 
to $10 per month... .” 


Optimistic Estimate 


The assumption that a man in 
the $1,500 income class can be 
counted upon to save 10 per cent 
of his income differs sharply from 
the findings of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. A survey of family ex- 
penditures in selected cities reveals 
(see The Spectator, July, 1942, p. 
75, top table) that the lower the 
income, the smaller the percentage 
devoted to premium payments. In 
the $1,500 income class the per- 
centage is less than five. In the 
lower groups it declines to four 
and one-half. In the higher income 
classes it rises till it reaches and 
passes seven in the $5,000, and 10 
in the $10,000 income group. In 
other words, the more money a 
man earns, the more he is likely to 
invest in life insurance, not only 
in the actual amount but even in 
the proportion of his income di- 
verted for this use. 

Viewed in the light of statistical 
experience, it can be confidently 
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stated that whatever reasoning may 
lead company executives and gen- 
eral agents to consider 10 per cent 
of annual income as a safe basis 
for life insurance purchase, rests 
upon a mistaken concept of the 
working man’s budget. Ten per 
cent would be $150 a year, which 
is an enormous amount considering 
that in a thirty-dollar-a-week bud- 
get every dollar is practically tied 
down to the purchase of absolutely 
essential goods and services. For 
the movies which are closer to the 
heart as well as the mind of the 
average worker and which afford a 
more immediate and more tangible 
pleasure than life insurance, the 
average annual] expenditure is less 
than $15, for toys less than $10, 
for tobacco about $5 a year. If 
these are the amounts of money 
which the $1,500 a year worker 
spends for his important pleasures, 
is it reasonable to suppose that he 
would be able, or even willing to 
spend 10, 20 or 30 times as much 
for life insurance? Obviously, we 
have to revise our estimates as to 
what our man will and can spend. 
A conservative estimate is between 
3 and 4 per cent of his annual in- 
come, or from $45 to $60 a year. 


Absence of Agreement 


As there is no unanimity among 
companies and general agents with 
regard to the amount of insurance 
the average working man in the 
$1,500 income class should carry 
and the premium cost he may be 
expected to meet year in and year 
out, neither is there agreement 
with regard to the kind of protec- 
tion needed. In order to ascertain 
the protection requirement, some of 
the answers to the questionnaire 
endeavored to lay down certain 
principles, and only after those 
principles were established. to for- 
mulate the benefits which would 
give the largest possible degree of 
protection. Let us first take up 
these principles as discussed by a 
number of companies as well as 
general agents. Again it will be 
seen that there is a wide variation 
of ideas as to the true principles 
of protection for a man who has to 
provide for a family of four out of 
a lean fund not exceeding $30 a 
week. 

“Protection should extend no fur- 
ther than a cash fund at death of hus- 
band and a readjustment income for 
two or three years. On the most 
modest basis, a $2,000 policy should 
do.” 

* * * 

“This prospect has a_ relatively 
small income and he now needs sub- 
stantial insurance coverage to pro- 





tect the family’s future requirements 
in case of his death. This need for 
large coverage will exist for at least 
the 20-year period, after which he 
will need life insurance payable to his 
wife. In other words, he needs maxi- 
mum insurance at low cost. There is 
no reason to believe that his present 
occupation will provide a rapidly ad- 
vancing income to him.” $12,500 pol- 
icy suggested. 


x + * 


“Since the client is employed in an 
industrial establishment, I assume 
that he is under social security. 
Enough insurance should be payable 
in a lump sum to cover the expenses 
of his last illness and death as a small 
fund to assist his dependents in re- 
adjusting themselves. For the time 
being, the rest could probably be set- 
tled to advantage to provide an in- 
come for 20 years certain and as long 
thereafter as his widow survives him 
or he may want to set aside one or 
two thousand for the college education 
of each of his children.” Policy sug- 
gested: $10,000. 


* * * 


“This man needs protection in event 
of early or unexpected death a great 
deal more than he needs any form 
of investment policy. A small clean- 
up fund and a monthly payment there- 
after for a period of two or more 
years would cover the most essential 
needs. He should buy the lowest cost 
form (eliminating term). In all prob- 
ability his wife worked prior to their 
marriage, and if so, her greatest 
need is an income for a _ period of 
years during which time she can get 
herself and children adjusted to their 
new circumstances and prepare her- 
self to go back to work.” Policy sug- 
gested: $2,000 (estimated). 


* * * 


“Need is for clean-up fund and a 
monthly payment over a period of 
two years. This would enable wife to 
look around and obtain the type of 
position which her training and edu- 
cation has prepared her for.” Policy 
suggested: $2,000 term to age 65. 


* * * 


“Need is for cash fund at death, a 
monthly income thereafter for a period 
of twenty years, and a fund of several 
thousand dollars to be available 
twenty years after death of husband.” 
Proposed policy: $9,000, partly or- 
dinary, partly 20 yr. convertible. 


x * * 


“. ..a prospect of his age with his 
present income was not a _ prospect 
with a very good future and hence I 
would not think in terms of him for 
low cost term insurance which might 
be converted as his income increased. 
In other words I think you have here 
a semi-industrial worker.” $5,000 Or- 
dinary suggested. 


Two conflicting ideas are in evi- 
dence. One holds that in view of 
the limited financial basis the 
amount of protection than can be 
bought must have corresponding 
limitations. This opinion favors a 

















$2,000 ordinary policy which is the 
minimum amount available in this 
category. Its protection covers only 
a small cash amount at death and 
a modest monthly payment for a 
period of about two years. Three 
things seem to be agreed upon by 
this group: First, that the invest- 
ment factor must be omitted en- 
tirely; second, that protection can- 
not be permitted to include such 
comparatively fancy provisions as 
a college education for the children; 
third, that the widow’s financial 
minimum needs can be considered 
only to the extent of a “warning 
period” of two years after which 
she will have to find work. 


Cost Controlling Factor 


Briefly, the advocates of this lim- 
ited insurance are well aware that 
very little can be done in the way 
of protection. The fact that this 
average worker poses the impor- 
tant social problem of how to bring 
low-cost protection to 30 million 
people does not alter the basic fea- 
ture of life insurance as it is known 
and sold, namely, its price. If the 
worker’s income just about reaches 
the lowest insurance stratum, only 
the minimum can be offered to him. 


Majority Opinion 

This consideration does not slow 
up the other group, which, inci- 
dentally, is the majority opinion. 
Regardless of the income, it seems 
to argue, this man needs a definite 
amount of protection, a good, solid 
cash fund if possible of not less 
than $1,000, a monthly income for 
the widow over a period of 20 
years, a college education for the 
children, and, if possible, provision 
for the widow right up to the time 
of her death. Apparently it is 
thought by these advocates of all- 
out insurance that the ability to 
pay is secondary to the need of pro- 
tection. A more realistic approach 
would probably reveal a not incon- 
siderable amount of wishful think- 
ing on one side and of a judgment 
colored by the size of the commis- 
sion on the other. While any thirty- 
dollar-a-week man may be enabled 
by an exceptional concurrency of 
favorable circumstances to pay a 
$100 premium, once no such man 
can by any stretch of the imagina- 
tion be expected to produce such a 
burst of buying power over an ex- 
tended period of time which alone 
makes life insurance worth owning. 





As the companies think, so think 
the agents. Since the agents are in 
more direct contact with the mar- 
ket, they are less inclined to deal in 
principles of protection than in the 
realities of each individual case. 
Also, they are perhaps more keenly 
aware of the immediate reward on 
each sale which, after all, is the 
basis of their own existence. Of the 
seven offers made by general 
agents, only one takes into con- 
sideration the meager financial re- 
sources of our average worker and 
concludes therefrom that no more 
than the minimum amount of in- 
surance protection, or about $2,000 
worth, could be justified. The other 
six answers stress the need of full 
coverage and conveniently forget 
to solve the financial problem. 


Tied Down by Custom 


It should be explained, however, 
that the agent is in no position to 
formulate an approach of his own. 
Tied down to a definite, if rather 
comprehensive scale of life insur- 
ance policies, he is clearly con- 
fronted with the alternative of sell- 
ing at the prescribed rates and 
terms or of not selling at all. These 
rates and terms were not developed 
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upon the premise of the thirty-dol- 
lar-a-week budget. They rest upon 
an income average which will as- 
sure the company of an appreciable 
rate of return on the investment, 
and provide the agent with a fair 
living wage. That this calculated 
income level is way above that of 
our average working man, needs no 
particular emphasis. Nor can it 
cause any surprise if the agent, 
confronted with a fifteen-hundred- 
dollar-a-year prospect, is tempted 
to visualize his economic potential- 
ities in the far more attractive 
light of a three-thousand-dollar in- 
come. Should his optimistic evalua- 
tion lose him the contract, he can 
always find consolation in the argu- 
ment that a $2,000-deal is almost as 


bad as none at all, that, on the 
other, one big fish is worth more 
than a score of the small fry. 

To round out our survey, we still 
have to enumerate the benefits of- 
fered by companies and general 
agents. Here is the statistical pic- 
ture arranged in the same order 
as that of policy amounts and pre- 
mium costs: 


COMPANIES 


$10,000 


1. Lump sum at death, 

Income for 20 years certain and 
as long thereafter as widow sur- 
vives, 

One or two thousand dollars for 
college education of children who 
should be designated as contingent 
beneficiaries. 


NEWS LETTER 





“The Monthly Income Continuation Policy” 
10, 15, 20, 25, 30, 35 and 40 Year Periods, and to Ages 65 and 70 


Low Cost —Four-fold Security Plan 


This new policy provides at low cost a monthly income from the death of the 
insured to a certain specified expiry date, with premiums payable annually, 
semi-annually or quarterly for the term of the insurance. The new policy is 
entirely self-contained and can be used in conjunction with any insurance 
program, even though the insured may have no other policies in the Berkshire. 


The benefits and provisions of this unique contract make it especially attrac- 
tive and particularly adaptable to meet ideally situations where it is desired to: 


d Supplement the Survivors’ Benefits payable under Social Security. 


2) Augment—both in amount and duration—the monthly income benefits 
payable under any existing life policy and thus provide a more complete 
and well-rounded program of financial security and protection. 


» Provide for principal sum or monthly payments to redeem fully or to 
cover periodically a reducing mortgage. 


4) Provide term insurance protection where the primary consideration is 
monthly income payments over definite periods. 


There are many other situations in the planning of life insurance programs 
and estates where this Monthly Income Continuation Policy will fit in admi- 
rably to give a well-rounded program of protection. 


Low Cost—Monthly Income Continuation coverage is attractive and distinc- 
tive and offers many sales advantages available only in the Berkshire’s New 


Monthly Income Continuation Policy. 
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$12,500 


. The proceeds of the policy would be 


paid under settlement options pro- 
viding $50 a month from date of 
death, if death occurred within the 
20-year period, and at the end of 
the 20-year period $5,000 in cash, 
or in installments. If death occurred 
after end of 20 years, $5,000 would 
be paid in one sum or in install- 
ments. 
$9,000 


. lf death occurs within 20 years, a 


total benefit of $9,000. If death oc- 
curs after 20 years, a guaranteed 
benefit of $3,000. 


$5,000 


. Ordinary life with 20-year family 


income would provide a total in- 
come of $100 a month during the 
dependency period with the face 
amount spread over the period to 
age 65. 

$5,000 


. $1,000 at death, 


$40 a month for 20 years after the 
death of husband. The $4,000 is 
held intact until 20 years after this 
death and at that time used to pur- 
chase an income for the widow. 


$3,500 


. $1,000 at death, 


$2,500 family income policy, com- 
bining whole life insurance with 
decreasing term insurance. 


$2,000 


. Small clean-up fund, 


Small monthly payment for two 
years. 
$2,000 


. $1,000 cash at death, 


$1,000 in 24 monthly installments 
of $42.66 each. 
$1,880 


. $500 clean-up fund, 


Three-year readjustment income of 
$55, $35 and $25 monthly, respec- 


tively. 
AGENTS 
$7,663 


. $1,000 cash at death, 


$75 per month for balance of 20- 
year family income period, 

$25 per month additional guaran- 
teed for 10 years from date of 
death, 

$5,000 in cash or discontinued in- 
come at end of family income 
period, 

Assuming survival of the insured 
at age 65, he would receive $4,337 
in cash if he wished to discontinue 
insurance; or he may utilize option 
providing annuity of $28 _ per 
month. 

$5,000 


. At age 65, policy will have a cash 


surrender value of $3,615 which 


- will purchase a guaranteed life an- 


nuity of $23.74 per month. 
$5,000 


. We could give this family between 


$45 and $50 income until the baby 
is aged 20 and then the wife would 
have close to $5,000 insurance 
which could be put under a lifetime 
income plan to produce $25 per 
month. 

$5,000 


. $1,000 cash at death, 


$75 per month until children are 
grown, after which $5,000 to widow 


in cash or as life income. 








$3,500 
5. Unspecified cash payment at death, 
$75 per month for one year, 
$50 per month until exhausted. 
$2,500 
6. $500 cash at death, 
$2,000 at $250 per year. 


In summarizing these offers it 
may be said without exaggeration 
that a life insurance agent would 
find it extremely difficult to sell al- 
most any of the aforementioned 
policies to the head of a family of 
four with an income of $1,500 a 
year. The reason is the same which 
keeps such a man from buying a 
motor-yacht, acquiring a _ twin- 
engined deluxe airliner, or renting 
a duplex-apartment in the most ex- 
clusive hotel in the city. This may 
be an exaggeration. But the exag- 
geration is deliberate. A principle 
is sought to be emphasized which 
is as true of these luxuries as it is 
of the kind of life insurance an- 
alyzed above. The principle is that 
this kind of life insurance is not 
made for the man who carries 
home in his pay envelope the mag- 
nificent sum of $30 every Friday. 
Nor are motor-yachts and duplex- 
apartments made for him. 

The survey points to the conclu- 
sion that there is no insurance 
available for this type of working 
man. What insurance he can buy 
for the kind of money he can afford 
to spend, is not enough to cover his 
needs. Five hundred dollars at 
death and $50 every month for a 
period of two years may seem gen- 
erous from the insurance agent’s 
point of view. To the man who is 
expected to sacrifice one full work- 
ing week every year on the altar of 
insurance—who is asked to deprive 
his family of most essential com- 
modities and services in the way of 
clothing and modest entertainment, 
merely to have a minimum of sus- 
tenance for the family in the event 
of his death—this seems to be ask- 
ing the impossible. This working 
man knows—or if he does not know 
at the time the agent sells him, he 
will know before two premium pay- 
ments have come due—that in order 
to provide for what he considers a 
remote possibility, namely, his own 
death, he has to give up tangible 
and welcome pleasures. 


Consider Recent Changes 


The lack of a life insurance pol- 
icy designed to cover the particular 
needs of the average working man 
is perhaps most plausibly explained 
on economic grounds. It has not up 
to now paid the company or the 
agent to sell this kind of policy. 


Does this mean that such a policy 
may not be found to be profitable 
if an approach can be found which 
takes into consideration the recent 
changes in those forces, social, 
financial and political, which guide 
the development of our national 
economy ? 

It is perhaps a bit shocking to 
note that so little of the new social 
implications of our age should be 
reflected in the offers. Hardly a 
company misses the opportunity to 
point out the benefits of Social 
Security. One company assumes 
that our average working man is 


"and then start 


Mr. J. Guy Jackson has been 
in the life insurance busi- 
ness for twenty-eight years, 
and for the last seven has 
been Guarantee Mutual 
Life’s general agent at 
Macon, Georgia . . . That 
he plans to put his son in 
the business when the lat- 
ter attains maturity, we con- 
sider a salute to the institu- 
tion of life insurance .. . 
That it is his intention to } 
have his son succeed him 

in his agency, we consider \ 
a compliment to our com- * 
pany. 
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under social security, but thinks it 
right to offer $10,000 worth of in- 
surance as the amount needed for 
the proper kind of protection. An- 
other mid-western company points 
out the social benefits of social se- 
curity but considers that no less 
than $9,000 of insurance should be 
bought to bolster the social benefits. 
A third company explains in detail 
the workings of social security and 
thinks the man should buy another” 
$5,000 if he wants to feel safe. 
The companies as well as the 
general agents appear to over- 
emphasize the benefits of social se- 
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Guarantee Mutual’s IN- 
COME CONTINUANCE 
PLAN is now in its fourth 
year of operation. The 
plan is non-contributory 
on the part of the repre- 
sentative, and is provided 
in addition to liberal first 
year and renewal com- 
missions. 


Write A. B. Olson, Agency Vice President 


for details of our 
“BUILDERS OF MEN” Agency Plan 


GUARANTEE MUTUAL LIFE CO. 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
Organized 1901 
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curity. They seem too willing to 
let the government have all the 
credit, by their silence belittling the 
part life insurance played in mak- 
ing it possible. Their conception of 
what the working man should have 
in the way of protection is their 
own. Briefly, it consists of four 
points: 

1. In the event of husband’s 
death, to provide funds for burial, 
doctor and hospital bills, pending 
debts, and readjustment of living 
routine. 

2. To provide sustenance for the 
family and a good education, if 
possible college, for the children. 

3. To provide for the widow after 
the children have reached maturity. 

4. To provide for the husband 
should he live beyond the insurance 
term. 


The Real Needs 


This, in general. is the attitude 
of the insurance companies toward 
the protection needs of the working 
man. What are the real needs seen 
not through the viewpoint of in- 
surance interest, but seen through 
the eyes of the common man? 


Why Should Life Insurance Com- 
panies Bother With Social Insurance? 


Students of the historical devel- 
opment of social insurance under- 
stand the part European countries 
have taken not only in its origina- 
tion but in its development. Social 
insurance in the United States has 
neither an inspiring history nor a 
convincing development. That this 
is so may be attributed in no small 
measure first to the economic sys- 
tem of a free enterprise in a democ- 
racy which provides a living wage 
to its industrial workers, and sec- 
ond, to the institution of life in- 
surance which through its ordinary 
department, maintains the integrity 
of home and business in the upper 
income levels and through its in- 
dustrial branch prevented family 
disintegration through debts in- 
curred by death. Only since 1933 
has progress been recorded on a 
sizable scale. Then continued un- 
employment after savings were de- 
pleted made it a national and 
political question. But from 1880 
to 1930 the story is all Europe’s. 

That Europe should have led and 


the United States lagged in the 
development of social insurance is 
not a coincidence. The spirit of 
freedom and self-reliance, of per- 
sonal responsibility and individual 
initiative, has been more typical of 
the character of the people of this 
country than can be said of the 
people of any other country. Where 
Europe had its class divisions, 
America offered opportunity to 
everyone. Where the worker in 
Germany knew that he could ex- 
pect no protection from anyone but 
his own class, the worker in 
America could look to society as a 
whole, and be certain of humane 
understanding. Where in Europe 
economic opportunity was confined 
to a comparative few, and in con- 
sequence, social security became an 
increasingly important need of the 
many, here the broad land, the 
growing muscles of commerce and 
communication afforded unlimited 
growth. In America there was too 
much opportunity and too little 
time to think of personal security. 

Less than a decade ago this coun- 
try witnessed a discontented popu- 
lace sweeping a new government 
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into power and from it a veritable 
flood of social legislation raced to 
enaction. This is the type of social 
insurance which is demanded by 
the people and is the very opposite 
to the kind that may be conceded 
by the ruling classes in a dictator- 
ship to appease those who oppose 
it and who seek surcease from 
poverty and privation. The im- 
portant lesson taught by the Ger- 
man and American’ experience 
points to the inevitability of social 
insurance unless private enterprise 
takes the initiative. The existence 
of a powerful body of voters whose 
income is below the level required 
to continue modest living standards 
against any vicissitude will foster 
the establishment of social insur- 
ance. No appreciable difference 
whether the program in its con- 
struction can be noted adopted 
as a result of popular clamor, or to 
prevent popular clamor. 

The dangers inherent in a gov- 
ernment-sponsored social insurance 
system should not be underesti- 
mated. Aside from the incom- 
patibility with the American spirit, 
here are a few others: 

Social insurance operated by 
private interests, must be run 
efficiently to yield a profit, or it 
cannot be run at all. In govern- 
ment hands, it is operated regard- 
less of profits and without an 
excessive degree of efficiency. The 
deficit is paid out of the taxpayer’s 
pocket, if not always in the name 
of social insurance. 

Labor’s opposition to govern- 
ment social insurance is based upon 
various arguments. The vast 
amount of power may enable the 
state to extend its influence over 
the worker and weaken the sup- 
port of the unions. 

In searching the possibilities of 
developing social insurance on the 
basis of private enterprise, life in- 
surance companies must go a step 
beyond the customary considera- 
tions of sales strategy. In the 
light of the experiences above it 
can hardly be argued any longer 
that life insurance has no interest 
in social insurance because it is too 
vast, too difficult or too complicated 
to administer; or because social in- 
surance must offer too much for 
too small a return; or because it 
requires too large an initial invest- 
ment; or because it holds too tiny 
a promise for a fair return. 


The Real Problem 


All these and other objections 
seem small when compared with 
three developments of which one 
has been concluded while the other 


two may be expected to take place 


in the near future. The first de- 
velopment is the existence of thirty 
million gainfully employed persons 
in the United States with an aver- 
age income of one thousand dollars 
a year, or less than what is re- 
quired for a modest standard of 
living. Inherent it is in the nature 
of this group to exert political 
pressure for greater protection. 
While the government has taken 
the initial steps in the field of 
social legislation, a great many 
Measures remain to be adopted, 
and they are likely to constitute 
the second development. Once the 
government takes full and exclu- 





sive charge of social legislation, it 
must not be expected to stop at 
simply providing protection for 
those who can ill afford any but the 
most meager amount. Its reform 
momentum may carry it into the 
very domain of life insurance. 
Who can doubt that there are many 
aspects of the life insurance busi- 
ness which the zealous reformer 
has long singled out for attack and 
transformation, such as industrial 
insurance, tax exemptions, invest- 
ment practices and a host of other 
phases of insurance which because 
they are not fathomed by quondam 
social thinkers are criticised and 
forever condemned. 











groups. 


and agent. 





Now—As Never Before 


TODAY’S DOMINANT MARKET, the workers, is linked 
with Minnesota Mutual’s PAYROLL DEDUCTION PLAN. 
Workers’ marginal incomes, incomes in excess of actual living 
costs, are steadily increasing. Consequently the purchasing 
power needed to buy additional life insurance has increased 


markedly the life insurance buying power of the worker 


Minnesota Mutual’s PAYROLL DEDUCTION PLAN, now 
in operation in hundreds of firms, provides the link. Low 
monthly rates, automatically met through payroll deductions. 
An arrangement mutually attractive to employer, employee 





Home Office. 





A Quarter Billion Dollar Mutual Company, 


62 years old, with an understanding cooperative 


THE MINNESOTA MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA 
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FRAZAR B. WILDE, 
President, Connecticut General Life 


It was incorporated on June 

26, 1865, two months after the 
death of Abraham Lincoln and 
four months after the close of the 
Civil War. Its history thus is con- 
temporary with the new Union. 
Oddly enough, life insurance, 
rather than being stifled by the 
war, was accelerated by it. Many 
applicants for this new and in- 
creasingly popular form of pro- 
tection against death’s financial 
distress were rejected and the 
sponsors of the Connecticut Gen- 
eral Life designed their venture 
primarily as a service to those re- 
jected by other companies, deem- 
ing that like a building, a life 
could be allotted a premium based 
on a measure of the risk entailed. 

Recognizing the newness and 
the hazard inherent to such an 
undertaking, a larger capital was 
initially authorized ($500,000) than 
would otherwise have been felt 
necessary. At the start of busi- 
ness one-half, $250,000, was paid 
up and a similar amount contrib- 
uted in the form of endorsed 
notes. Within two years, realiz- 
ing the unwillingness of the aver- 
age man to concede his death as 
being more imminent than his 
neighbor of equal age, and so un- 
willing to pay an adequate pre- 
mium, the company discontinued 
its original purpose of writing im- 
paired lives. In 1867, it therefore 
reduced capital to $250,000 by 


Ties company is 77 years old. 
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ROBERT W. HUNTINGTON, 
Chairman of the Board of Directors 


COMPANY 
ANALYSES 


The 
Connecticut 
General 
Life Insurance 
Company 


* 


By L. S. FISHER 


Associate Statistician 


cancelling and returning the en- 
dorsed notes. By 1880, after fif- 
teen years of operation, assets 
totaled $1,313,537, outstanding in- 
surance $5,399,943 and surplus 
$265,827. 


Organization Philosophy 


The company, acting on the 
philosophy which animated prac- 
tically all of the New England life 
insurance management, namely 
that capital was rather a guaran- 
tee to policyholders of faithful 
performance than an investment 
for the profit of stockholders, re- 


tired two-fifths of the outstanding 
capital and reduced it to $150,000, 
the current surplus being consid- 
ered large enough for needed pol- 
icyholders’ guarantee. The new 
company had passed successfully 
through the post war inflationary 
and depression period and was 
now in position to grow soundly. 

After serving for only a few 
weeks after organization, John M. 
Niles was succeeded as president 
by Edward W. Parsons, the first 
vice-president. Mr. Parsons served 
for eleven years and was suc- 
ceeded as president by the first 
secretary, Thomas W. Russell. Mr. 
Russell served from 1876 to 1901. 
Under his direction the company 
did not flourish to the extent en- 
joyed by its contemporaries but 
developed rather slowly. Its pre- 
mium volume was $250,000 in 1876 
and about $600,000 in 1901, while 
its assets increased from $1,250,- 
000 to $4,000,000 and its insurance 
outstanding from $6,600,000 to 
$18,400,000 during the same period. 
In 1901, R. W. Huntington, for- 
merly actuary, was elected presi- 
dent and the company began to 
make real progress. Mr. Hunting- 
ton retired in 1936 to become 
chairman of the board and was 
succeeded by Frazar B. Wilde. 

In 1910, a policy was under- 
taken of increasing capital to fit 
the needs incurred by a rapidly 
expanding business. As a result, 
capital was increased in 1910 to 





Oa 


$300,000 by sale of stock at par; 
in 1912 to $400,000 by sale at par; 
in 1919 to $800,000 by sale of 
stock at double par; in 1922 to 
$1,000,000 by sale at par; in 1924, 
capital was increased to $2,000,000 
by sale of stock at par and@p 1929 
to $3,000,000 by sale of stock at 
par. The par value, originally 
$100 per share, was reduced to $10 
in 1929. Authorized capital is now 
$10,000,000. 

In 1911, the company began the 
writing of accident and health in- 
surance. It undertook group in- 
surance in 1913 and established a 
separate department therefor in 
1918. The company is mixed, or- 
ganized upon the plan of a com- 
bination stock and mutual and 
writes both participating and non- 
participating insurance, although 
the former is but approximately 8 
per cent of the non-participating 
outstanding. While there is no 
limitation by charter to the share 
of profits which may be paid to 
stockholders, dividends to them 
since 1900 have been limited to 
the earnings of the non-participat- 
ing business. In 1872, the com- 
pany began writing Tontine insur- 
ance but discontinued it in 1887, 
believing that the results obtained 
did not warrant its continuance. 

In 1942 the interests identified 
with the company sponsored the 
organization of a fire and a cas- 
ualty insurance company. There 
are no immediate plans for the 
formation of these affiliates. The 
company, however, will own the 
stock of the affiliates when they are 
organized. 


Five Presidents in 77 Years 


The Connecticut General has 
had five presidents in all, though 
it has been in existence 77 years. 
Sixty of these years have been 
under the administration of two 


the board, was president from 1901 
to 1936. During the years of their 
aggregate direction, life insurance 
has developed from an institution 
in which the people of America 
were hopeful but uncertain of its 
permanence, to an_ institution 
which above any other force bul- 
warks the integrity of the nation 
and secures the financial indepen- 
dence of millions of men, their 
business, and their family. 


High Ranking Executives 


The Connecticut General has 
been uniformly fortunate in hav- 
ing trained insurance men as ex- 
ecutive directors. Even its first 
president John M. Niles, who held 
his position but a few weeks, was 
a merchant who had come to have 
a close interest in insurance 
through his contact with the ex- 
isting carriers in Hartford. Ac- 
tually, the formative period of the 
Connecticut General was under 
the presidency of Edward W. Par- 
sons—its first vice-president and 
one of its original proponers. 
When his interest was attracted 
by the successful progress made 
by the mutuals of New England 
and particularly of Hartford, he 
was led to believe that all risks 
could be written at a rate com- 
mensurate with the hazard in- 
volved. Though this theory did 
not completely work out in prac- 
tice, nevertheless, Mr. Parsons 
was able to redirect the policy 
of his company along lines that 
brought it through some dark days 
to a basis of stability from which 
it developed into one of the lead- 
ing units of protection in the 
United States. During the admin- 
istration of Mr. Parsons occurred 
the panic of 1873 and the invest- 
ment difficulties involved therein. 
Nevertheless, the company had 
more than $7,000,000 of insurance 


original secretary. Mr. Russell 
came to the Connecticut General 
with a background of insurance 
experience. Born in 1824 in Green- 
field, Mass., he was educated in 
the schools of Massachusetts. 
Early in life he went into busi- 
ness at Mystic Bridge, Conn., and 
became an agent of the Charter 
Oak Life Insurance Company. 
In 1857 after service in various 
capacities he was elected a vice- 
president of that company. Later 
he joined the Connecticut Mutual 
but resigned after a year to aid in 
the formation of the Connecticut 
General. Mr. Russell was presi- 
dent of the company for 25 years. 
During his incumbency the insti- 
tution had a regular but unspec- 
tacular growth. On his retirement 
assets were slightly in excess of 
$4,000,000 and insurance outstand- 
ing over $18,000,000. Mr. Russell 
was a believer in mortgage loans 
for investment and at one time 
during his administration almost 
seventy per cent of the assets were 
in this class of security. 


President Huntington's 
Administration 


The fourth president spent his 
entire business life with the com- 
pany whose destiny he so long and 
so ably guided. Robert W. Hunt- 
ington, the present chairman of 
the board, was born in Norwich, 
Conn., in 1866. He was graduated 
from Yale in 1889 and that year 
entered the employment of the 
Connecticut General. In 1893 he 
became its actuary; in 1899 secre- 
tary and in 1901 was elected presi- 
dent. After 35 years of service as 
chief executive, Mr. Huntington 
became chairman of the board of 
a company which he had built 
from a minor influence in the field 
of life underwriting to one of the 
first companies of the Nation. 

Upon his retirement, Frazar 


men. Thomas W. Russell, one of in force and assets of over $1,000,- 
the original organizers, served 000 at the end of his regime. B. Wilde became president. Mr. 
from 1876 to 1901, and R. W. Thomas W. Russell, the third Wilde, like his predecessor, spent 


Huntington, present chairman of 


president of the company, was its 


almost his entire business career 











A RECORD OF GROWTH—CONNECTICUT GENERAL LIFE, HARTFORD, CONN. 





Total Per Cent Government, Industrial Premium Cash Deferred 

Admitted of Real Total State and Public and Total Notes and on and Unpaid Other 
Year Assets Increase Estate Mortgages Bonds Municipal Railroad Utilities Misc. Stocks Loans Hand Premiums Assets 
1941 319,802,808 10.49 6.27 30.45 49.73 17.96 9.93 20.77 1.07 1.99 6.10 2.89 1.57 1.00 
1940 289,448,516 102.16 7.64 24.23 53.40 19.77 9.94 22.95 74 2.17 7.34 2.52 1.84 -86 
1930 143, 176,805 344.07 5.19 37.06 33.80 1.59 6.21 25.63 .37 5.87 12.13 .74 3.36 1.85 
1920 32,242,078 225.00 1.46 47.24 30.96 1.68 10.76 1.07 4.24 2.59 
1910 9,920,643 163.02 2.54 52.31 *28.88 11.02 1.08 2.41 1.76 
1900 3,771,803 83.73 9.15 56.99 "17.35 6.68 8.31 2.45 — .93 
1890 2,052,896 56.29 7.89 67.77 "17.79 3.63 1.08 2.30 —.46 
1880 1,313,537 74.33 20.36 38.37 *26.02 8.23 3.47 1.50 2.05 
187¢ 753,477 38.17 *30.48 15.09 8.07 5.95 2.24 


* Total Bonds and Stocks. 
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in the service of the Connecticut 
General. He was born in Boston 
and educated in the schools of 
Hartford. He was briefly a news- 
paper man and then joined the 
company in 1914 at the age of 18. 
After service in the United States 
Army on the Mexican border and 
in France he rejoined the com- 
pany in 1919. Successively, he was 
traveling auditor, manager of the 
claim department, secretary of 
the accident department, and of 
the entire company in 1927. In 
1932 he was placed in charge of 
the agency department and elected 
vice-president. On the retirement 
of Mr. Huntington in 1936 he be- 
came the fifth president. 

Mr. Wilde has most capably 
served his company and the insti- 
tute of life insurance during his 
five years as president. The 
growth of the company has con- 
tinued at a remarkable pace and 
at the end of last year it had 
assets of over $300,000,000 with 
insurance outstanding of over 
$1,300,000,000. Its annual pre- 
mium volume was over $48,000,000. 
Mr. Wilde has become one of the 
leaders of modern life insurance 
thought and was the first presi- 
dent of the Institute of Life In- 
surance which in the short space 
of two years has become a force 
in America-in guiding the public 
to a real appreciation of life in- 
surance and the protection it 
affords. 


Record of Growth 


Connecticut General, through its 
first 55 years of existence, in- 
vested predominantly in mortgage 
loans. Since the early Twenties, 
it has been bond-conscious in its 
investment policies, with particu- 
lar emphasis placed on _ public 
utilities. The table on page 73 
shows the record of growth as 
well as investment distribution by 
10-year periods. During practi- 
cally the entire history of the com- 
pany, mortgage loans have been 
important, reaching their peak in 
1890 at 67.77. Real estate hold- 
ings, which were large in early 
years, decreased steadily to 1920. 
In latter years there have been 
slight increases due to necessary 
foreclosures. The bond account 
fluctuated from 1870 to 1920 up to 
or under 30 per cent of the total 
admitted assets. At the present 
time, bonds account for practi- 
cally 50 per cent of the company’s 
assets. Other items have been of 
minor importance. Policy loans 

(See table on preceding page) 
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REAL ESTATE HOLDINGS OF 
CONNECTICUT GENERAL 


Farm Urban 

Alabama 210,813 73,000 
Arkansas 61,659 
Connecticut 4,141,297 
cep iS 
titincle 1,860 
lowa 3,629,655 
Kansas 50,446 215,230 
Michigan 1,499, 163 
Minnesota 358, 162 531,585 
Mississippi 738,255 
Missouri. . 654, 166 120,803 
Nebraska 1,059,691 
New Jersey... 9,384 
New York 51,300 
North Carolina ° 
Ohio 47,222 
Oklahom~....... 38,494 367,759 
South Dakota 4,232,203 5,900 
Texas 579,207 470,500 
West Virginia 309 ,580 

Grand Totals 11,612,752 8,431,018 








were at their peak around 1930. 
As of December 31, 1941, total 
admitted assets of the company 
were $319,802,808. Chief among 
these assets was the bond account 
aggregating $159,049,864. These 
comprise $49,615,714 at amortized 
or investment values, and include 
$45,436,178 in United States and 
$3,324,872 Canadian bonds and 
notes. There were also $854,664 
holdings of other countries. In- 
terest received during the year, 
$1,364,767; due and accrued, $209,- 
992. Bonds of States, territories 
and possessions total $98,211, all 
of which were Canadian holdings 
and were amply secured. Gross 
interest received during the year, 
$3085; due and accrued, $1414. In 
the municipals and other political 
subdivisions, there were $7,728,- 








MORTGAGE LOANS OWNED BY 
CONNECTICUT GENERAL 


Other Than Grind 


Farm Farm Total 

Alazkama. 184,885 1,365,311 1,550,196 
Arkansas 482,307 482,307 
Colorado 1,365,942 1,365,942 
Connecticut. . 14,178,123 14,178,123 
Delaware 282,700 282,700 
Dist. of Col. 1,689,072 1,689,072 
Florida 6,312,196 6,312,196 
Georgia 1,505,840 1,505,840 
Illinois 3,966,406 8,087,832 12,054,238 
lowa 3,890,793 3,890,793 
Kansas 83,755 1,338,638 1,422,393 
Louisiana 44,000 44,000 
Maryland 1,268,918 1,268,918 
Massachusetts 2,433,619 2,433,619 
Michigan 3,451,841 3,451,841 
Minnesota 366,127 1,563,708 1,929,835 
Mississippi 1,825,158 1,825,158 
Missouri. . 289,350 3,004,910 3,294,260 
Nebraska 867,295 322,500 1,189,795 
New Jersey 5,134,812 5,134,812 
New York 3,027,651 3,027,651 
North Carolina 1,624,055 1,624,055 
Ohio 8,977,879 8,977,879 
Okiahoma 71,041 1,800,212 1,871,253 
Pennsylvania. 1,912,663 1,912,663 
South Dakota 1,097,731 88,100 1,185,831 
Texas 2,493,449 8,521,145 11,014,593 
Virginia 784,117 784,117 
West Virginia 2,208,269 2,208,269 

Totals 15,662,299 82,250,054 97,912,353 











927, all of which were United 
States holdings. There were no 
bonds in default as to interest on 
municipals. Gross interest during 
the year, $213,090; due and ac- 
crued, $75,317. Railroad bonds 
were carried at $31,764,430. There 
was $344,430 interest due and ac- 
crued on bonds in default as to 
interest or principal. Gross inter- 
est received during the year, 
$1,154,321; due and accrued, $400,- 
992. Public utilities investments 
were carried at $66,425,864. On 
these bonds interest earnings dur- 
ing the year were $2,147,138, with 
$596,065 of interest due and ac- 
crued on bonds notin default. In- 
dustrial and miscellaneous bonds 
total $3,416,719. Amount of inter- 
est received was $73,550, with in- 
terest due and accrued $32,392. 
There was $10,800 interest due 
and accrued on bonds in default. 
Ratings of the $101,607,013 of se- 
curities, including railroad, public 
utilities, industrial and miscella- 
neous holdings were noted as 
shown in a tabular exhibit. These 
are according to the ratings of 
various services used by insurance 
commissioners. 


Stock Holdings 


Stock holdings amounted to $6,- 
348,569 at commissioners’ valua- 
tion. Of the total stocks held $4,- 
873,352 were in common issues and 
$1,475,217 in guaranteed and pre- 
ferred issues. By type of invest- 
ment they included railroads $1,- 
389,198; public utilities $1,975,212; 
and banks, trusts, and insurance 
companies $2,984,159. 

Real estate amounted to $20,- 
043,770. They were located in 
States as shown in the table above. 

Outside of the home office, 
which is carried at $2,602,861, the 
real estate was acquired mostly 
through foreclosure. Real estate 
holdings other than the home 
office amounted to $17,440,909, on 
which, during the year, there was 
a net income of $784,456. There 
were 140 different parcels of 
real estate, including mercantiles, 
manufacturing, dwellings, apart- 
ment houses, and farms. There 
were three city parcels totaling 
$18,636 in amounts of less than 
$10,000. Also there were 13 farm 
properties in an amount of $74,367 
of less than $10,000. Ninety-three 
parcels valued at $13,245,151 
ranged from $10,000 to $50,000. 
Sixteen parcels aggregating $1,- 
080,819 were valued individually 
from $50,000 to $100,000. Fifteen 
parcels aggregating $5,624,797 

















TABLE E 





PARTICIPATING REGULAR ANNUAL PREMIUM RATES PER $1000 AT AGE 35 


Whole 1942 Basis 
Life Life Endowment 10th Yr. 
Average of all companies $25.38 $35.36 $49.21 $8.18 
Connecticut General 25.53 36.16 50.21 8.53 4.62 


Average Yearly Net Cost of Ordinary 
Life Policy if Surrendered 


20 
Payment Year 


20th Yr. 
$4.53 


Results at 65 
Monthly Income 


History of Policy from Cash Value 


issued in: (10 Years Certain) 
1932 1922 (M) (F) 
$7.43 $4.62 $3.71 $3.14 


8.02 4.75 3.70 3.23 


NON-PARTICIPATING REGULAR ANNUAL PREMIUM RATES PER $1000 AT AGE 35 


Average of all companies 
Connecticut General 


$21.44 
22.24 


$44.55 
45.89 


$30.91 $9.62 


32.49 


$5.87 
10.04 5.84 


$8.09 $6.74 
6.21 _ 5.06 








were in excess of $100,000 each 
in value. 

Mortgage loans amounted to 
$97,912,353. Although this sum is 
reported in the schedules, the 
company has taken credit for only 
$97,394,714 as assets. They in- 
cluded purchase money mortgages 
of $4,099,411, and insured mort- 
gages of $14,858,232. All others 
were $78,954,710. They were di- 
vided by States as shown in the 
table at bottom of page 74. 


Mortgage Holdings 

The value of mortgages with in- 
terest more than one year overdue 
was $170,872, and the interest 
overdue thereon was $17,684. New 
loans were being made on prop- 
erties at interest rates ranging 
from 3% to 7 per cent. Interest 
received on mortgages in 1941 
totaled $3,349,961, while there 
was $816,477 interest due and ac- 
crued. Of this latter amount, 
$24,705 were due and accrued on 
mortgages more than a year de- 
linquent. Policy loans amounted to 
$19,504,628; cash in the office and 
bank amounted to $9,251,948. De- 
ferred and unpaid premiums 
amounted to $5,012,835 with in- 
terest and rents due and accrued, 
$2,777,615. Other assets were 
$418,864. The total was $319,802,- 
808. Non-admitted assets totaled 
$4,235,333. 

Against these assets, liabilities 
were as follows: Life insurance 
and annuity reserves $257,698,126, 
disability and double indemnity 
reserves $10,639,403, reserves on 
supplementary contracts not in- 
volved in life contingencies $18,- 
380,479. Policy claims were $2,- 
076,851, of which only $99,408 
were resisted. Unpaid dividends 
to stockholders $75,000, and divi- 
dends left to accumulate amount- 
ed to $694,036. Dividends appor- 
tioned for 1942 totaled $1,084,043. 
Other liabilities amounted to 


$9,400,315, which figure includes 
$4,081,182 from accident and 
health statement, for a total of 
$300,048,253. Surplus unassigned 
were $10,876,555. There is also a 
paid-up capital of $3,000,000, and 
contingency reserves and funds of 
$5,878,000. 

The Connecticut General Life 
has always supplied its agents 
with a full line of modern con- 
tracts in its years of furnishing 
financial protection to the public. 
Particularly during the last two 
decades, the company has been 
alert to broaden its service to pol- 
icyholders. And so in addition to 
its ordinary and group life insur- 
ance it offers a complete line of 
accident and health insurance 
contracts in which it is doing an 
annually increasing business. In 
the group insurance division, the 
Connecticut General ranks sev- 
enth in volume in force, having 
eleven hundred master contracts. 
Ordinary policies including ordi- 


nary and limited pay life, term, 
endowment, family maintenance, 
and annuity contracts have all 
standard clauses written in mod- 
ern terminology. The company’s 
line writes group accident and 
sickness group retirement annui- 
ties, wholesale and salary al- 
lotment insurance. Sub-standard 
risks are written. Arrangements 
are made for acceptance of pre- 
miums on a monthly basis, as well 
as on annual, semi-annual, and 
quarter-annual plans. Reserves 
are based, since November, 1940, 
on the American experience table 
with three per cent full] level pre- 
mium. Prior to that time, from 
1901, a three and a half per cent 
reserve basis was in use. This 
reserve applies both to the non- 
participating and _ participating 
branches. For group insurance, 
the American men’s table and 
three and a half per cent is used. 
Cash values are granted after the 
(Concluded on page 78) 
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HE month of July did not keep 
Tite “insurance waiting for a 

notable event, because the first 
of the month marked the birthday 
of Group Insurance. Thirty years 
ago on that day, Montgomery Ward 
& Company purchased the first 
Group contract ever _ written, 
through the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society. It covered nearly 
three thousand employees for $5,- 
900,000. During the past three 
decades, this form of insurance has 
grown to protect 13,000,000 em- 
ployees in the United States and 
Canada for a total coverage of $20,- 
000,000,000. It is estimated a bil- 
lion and a half dollars have been 
paid out in claims under Group 


HAPPY BIRTHDAY 
TO YOU. 


met 








contracts during the past thirty 
years, and that $120,000,000 was 
paid out in 1941. 

On the same date, the petition of 
The Prudential Insurance Com- 
pany of America for the granting 
of permission to acquire 536 shares 
of that company’s outstanding 
capital stock was heard in Trenton. 
President Franklin D’Olier testi- 
fied for the company that the pur- 
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chase of the stock could be made 
out of the surplus of the company 
without impairing the rights of its 
policyholders, as did also Dr. 
Eugene E. Agger, commissioner of 
insurance and banking of New 
Jersey. The petition was taken 
under advisement by ChanceNor 
Luther A. Campbell, and later ap- 
proved, conferring finally “purely 
mutual” status upon the world’s 
second largest insurance company. 
The Prudential figured in the 
news in another story, significant 
in its fashion as marking a trend, 
when it signed an agreement with 
the United Office and Professional 
Workers of America, CIO, covering 
compensation matters for 4,000 
Industrial agents in New York 
State. In a statement the CIO 
unit’s representative said: 
“Although compensation matters 
are still being discussed, an agree- 
ment was reached immediately to 
permit both the agents and the 
company to turn their energies 
toward full mobilization behind the 
war effort. The contract includes 
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"They say they won't issue the policy until your form is properly 
filled out." 
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a system of dues deduction which 
guarantees maintenance of mem- 
bership, in addition to the usual 
clauses providing for paid vaca- 
tions, grievance machinery and 
arbitration.” 

Negotiations on compensation 
for the agents may continue 
throughout the summer, to termi- 
nate, according to the contract, not 
later than September 30, 1942. 

It was announced early in the 
month that James L. Madden, third 
vice-president of the Metropolitan 
Life, will become chairman of the 
insurance committee of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce. Mr. 
Madden, after early service with 
the Metropolitan Life, was for some 
years insurance manager of the 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce, re- 
joining the company at the invita- 
tion of the late Haley Fiske in 
1927. 

During the month the Life Office 








Management Association and the 
Life Insurance Advertisers Asso- 
ciation each announced the cancel- 
lation of their annual conventions; 
the Life Advertisers being sched- 
uled to meet in September at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel in Chicago 
and the LOMA at Swampscott, in 
the same month. The latter, inci- 
dentally, has announced that the 
organization gave examinations to 
2,547 students from 131 companies 
this year. 

Mid-year brought, as no surprise 
to anyone, the dreary news that 
the net earning rate of life insur- 
ance companies on their invest- 
ments declined during 1941 from 
3.61 per cent in 1940 to 3.41 
for 1941. This, the lowest rate in 
the history of the business, was 
caused by the general lowering of 
interest rates in all security fields 
and the revamping of investment 
portfolios as holdings in Federal 
bonds increased with current war 
financing. The Institute of Life 
Insurance estimates that by De- 
camber the company average hold- 
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ings in Federal securities will 
amount to 25 per cent of total as- 
sets. Many companies have al- 
ready gone beyond that figure. 

As an indication of the trend 
toward Government securities, the 
daily press everywhere featured 
the manner in which the life insur- 
ance companies lit into the Trea- 
sury’s new issue of 2% per cent 
long term bonds, known as a “tap” 





issue and designed primarily for 
institutional investors other than 
commercial banks. The life com- 
panies subscribed for the bulk of 
the offering with the Metropolitan 
Life taking $125,000,000 the first 
day and other companies in propor- 
tion to size. The Metropolitan took 
$100,000,000 of a similar issue on 
May 5. The Mutual of New York 
subscribed for $70000,000 of the 
new issue as against $60,000,000 in 
May. 

While John A. Witherspoon, 
president of the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters, was 
preparing his brief for submission 
to Congress, pleading for income 
tax credits on life insurance 
premiums paid by those in the low 
and middle income tax brackets, 
the Canadian Government decided 
to permit life insurance premiums 
to be deducted from forced savings 
taxes, allowed on 50 per cent of the 
first year premium and 100 per 
cent on renewals, with a limit of 
$100 a year. 

The National Association of Life 
Underwriters appointed James E. 
Rutherford, general agent of the 
Penn Mutual Life in Seattle and 
former lawyer to the newly created 
position of chairman of the board 
of trustees. This appointment was 
followed almost immediately by a 
vigorous protest from O. Sam Cum- 
mings, former president of the 
NALU from Dallas, Texas. He 
objected strenuously to having a 
paid employee over “the fundamen- 
tal leadership of the association,” 
which he holds should remain in 


the hands of volunteer officers and 
in the hands of the elected presi- 
dent. é 

Superintendent of Insurance 
Louis H. Pink, of New York, chair- 
man of a special committee of the 
NAIC studying war clause restric- 
tions, reported back to the associa- 
tion with the following recommen- 
dations: 

1. (a) No war restrictions or 
exclusions where the cause of death 
arises in the home area. 

(b) Exclusions or restrictions 
(i) in the event of death occuring 
outside of the home area while in 
the military, naval or air forces of 
any country at war, or (ii) in the 
event of death occuring within the 


home area within six months after 
termination of service in such 
forces resulting from a cause aris- 
ing outside the home area while in 
such forces. 

(c) In the case of civilians 
traveling or working abroad, ex- 
clusions or restrictions in the event 
of death occuring within two years 
from the date of issue of the policy 
as a result of war where the cause , 
of death occurs while the insured 
dies either outside such area or 
within six months after returning 
thereto. 

(d) No restrictions or exclusions 
in the event of death occuring as a 
result of travel or flight in any 
species of aircraft while a fare- 
paying passenger or a commercial 
line flying on a regular route be- 
tween definitely established air- 
ports. 

2. The term “home area” shall 
mean the forty-eight states of the 
U. S., D. of C., Canada and New- 
foundland. 


THOMAS A. BUCKNER 


Thomas A. Buckner, chairman of 
the finance committee of the New 
York Life Insurance Company, died 
Saturday morning in St. Luke’s 





Hospital, New York city, after an 
illness of several months. Mr. 
Buckner had been associated with 
the New York Life for sixty-two 
years, having started with the com- 
pany as an office boy in its Mil- 
waukee office at the age of 15. He 
was a native of Bloomington, IIl., 


born January 18, 1865. Following 
steady promotion in branch office 
work, at age 21 he went to Ot- 
tumwa, Iowa, as a New York Life 
agent. In his first year he secured 
$250,000 of paid life insurance in 
small policies, an extraordinary 
record in those early days. 

In 1890 he was made cashier at 
the company’s Wichita, Kan., of- 
fice, later becoming agency diréc- 
tor. He succeeded in doubling the 
Wichita business the first year and 
was promoted to Kansas City as 
agency director for western Mis- 
souri and Kansas. In 1892 he was 
appointed inspector of agencies at 
Chicago for twelve Middle Western 
States. 

In 1898, at the age of 33, he was 
called to the home office as super- 
intendent of agencies. In 1900 he 
was elected fourth vice president; 
in 1901, a director of the company ; 
in 1903, vice president in full 
charge of the agency force; in 1931, 
president, and in 1936, chairman of 
the board. On April 10, 1940, al- 
most sixty years to the day from 
his first association with the com- 
pany, he was elected chairman of 
the finance committee. At that time 
he had served the company longer 
than any other employee on its 
rolls. 
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Company Analysis 
(Concluded from page 75) 


second year’s premium has been 
paid in many cases, and after the 
three-years’ premiums have been 
paid in all cases three months 
after default in premium pay- 
ment. Surrender charge not to ex- 
ceed $25, for each $1,000 of insur- 
ance, is made from the third to the 
nineteenth year inclusive. From 
the twentieth year, and thereafter, 
the full reserve is paid as the 
cash value. An exception to this 
is made in the non-participating 
insurance income contracts where 
the surrender charge continues 
after the nineteenth year. All cash 
values may be deferred in pay- 
ment ninety days bearing interest 
at three per cent after ninety days. 
Extended insurance is automatic 
after two, and in some cases three, 
years’ premiums have been paid. 
The insurance granted is non-par- 
ticipating and has cash values. 
Paid-up values may be granted 
after two or three years’ premiums 
have been paid if selected within 
three months after default in pay- 
ment of interest. These paid-up 
insurances are participating in 


participating contracts and non- 
participating in non-participating 
contracts. Cash and loan values 
are available. In both the ex- 
tended insurance and _ paid-up 
values they are purchased at the 
net single premium rate. All pol- 
icies provide the grace period of 
thirty-one days without interest 
and are incontestable after two 
years during the insured’s life- 
time except for the non-payment 
of premiums. 


Reinstatement Rules 


All policies may be reinstated 
at any time upon evidence of in- 
surability and the payment of ar- 
rears of premium with interest at 
5 per cent per annum. Of course, 
this does not apply if the policy 
has previously been surrendered 
for cash. In case of a suicide 
within two years from date of 
issue of the policy, whether the 
insured is sane or insane, the lia- 
bility of the company is _ lim- 
ited to the premiums paid. There 
is no provision in the policy for a 
change of insurance from one 
plan to another. Each applica- 
tion, however, is considered indi- 
vidually by the company. 


Full settlement options are 
granted, including payment in 
cash, annuities or equal annual, 
semi-annual, or monthly instal- 
ments over a certain definite num- 
ber of years. Other options in- 
clude permission to allow the 
funds to be deposited at interest 
to accumulate at not less than 24% 
per cent annually. The present 
rate of such interest allowed is 
3.25 per cent. Annuities certain 
for from two to 30 years or con- 
tinuous in instalments of 5, 10, 15 
or 20 years certain may be had 
based on 3 per cent guaranteed 
interest. Also equal instalments 
in any amount are granted at not 
less than $5 per month per thou- 
sand-dollar deposit. 


For additional extra premium 
the policies will provide disability 
and double indemnity benefits. 
The provisions of these contracts 
are liberally written and con- 
strued. 

At the present time the most 
popular forms of policy according 
to the volume represented are the 
Ordinary life and family mainte- 
nance contracts. In great demand, 
too, are the life contracts fully 
paid up at ages 60 and 65. 
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TO GREAT NEW MARKET! 


“PURE PROTECTION" — unique, non- 
convertible term policy — proves 
ideal ““key-man” business insurance 
during war years! 





AMERICAN NATIONAL INSURANCE CO. 


GALVESTON, TEXAS — W. L. MOODY, Jr, PRESIDENT 








Just the kind of protection today’s businesses 
need. “Pure Protection” is a natural for business 
firms whose operations depend upon one or more 
“key” men. And there are more of these today 
than ever . . . organizations owning government 
contracts, where the death of an important leader 
might easily cause a production bottleneck that 
would bring on losses of hundreds of thousands 
of dollars. 

Great selling story. Union Central agents are 
finding that “Pure Protection” hits the interest of 
many executives who have previously been cold 
to any type of business insurance. The combina- 
tion of an unprecedented need for large amounts 
of protection, and the specific unique features of 
this policy, make it easy for them to sell. 
Amazingly low-cost. “Pure Protection” carries a 
lower premium than any insurance policy U.C. 
has ever offered in 75 years of business. That fact 
alone is a great “door opener.” 
Advertising - merchandising support. Behind 
“Pure Protection” and the sales forces’ personal 
selling is a wide schedule of national advertising, 
direct mail and agents’ sales aids . . . a program 
that is designed to interest every man in America 
in this new type of policy, not only for business 
protection, but to help him solve his 1943 war- 
time life insurance problems. 


CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. — Cincinnot 
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CANADIAN LETTER 


MOTHERED in onions and gravy, the Canadian 

life insurance companies have been handed a tasty 
dish by the Canadian government. Its aroma will do 
much to whet the appetite of policyholders and would- 
be policyholders. They’ll drool at the mouth. They’ll 
rush to buy life insurance. What’s on the platter that’s 
going to cause the rush? The government has decided 
to exempt from forced savings taxes premiums on life 
insurance bought after June 23. (In the budget an- 
nouncement, made on that date, it was stated that such 
exemption would apply to premiums on life insurance 
bought before that date.) Never in Canadian history 
can it be recalled where life insurance has been given 
such a sales boost as this. The doubtful Thomases 
won’t have any comeback whatsoever. The life agent 
has his work all dried and cut out for him. 


* * * 


LEMENTARY knowledge of life insurance teaches 

one that it seems to be the most logical way of 
feathering our nests for our old age. No one else 
will do the feathering for us, except for those for- 
tunates who toil for firms with pension schemes and 
the old-age pension that-is waiting for those in need 
when they reach 70. Insurance companies now cannot 
stress too much the recognition that has been accorded 
the institute of life insurance by the Canadian govern- 
ment. Despite any faults Ottawa is accused of having 
and committing, at least cognizance is being taken of 
the fact that thousands in this country are definitely 
“putting away for a rainy day.” 


* * * 


TTAWA has decreed that no matter how stiff war 
taxes may become, there will be shown prefer- 

ence to those who possess life insurance. Those monies 
which are to be deducted from pay envelopes starting 
Sept. 1 for forced savings (under ordinary circum- 
stances these will be refunded when the war is over) 
may be retained by policyholders to maintain premium 
payments on life insurance. The only remaining Cana- 
dians who are to be so treated are those contributing 
to super-annuation schemes or those holding mortgages 


on their own homes. 
* * ¥* 


IFE insurance has long been a political football of 

sorts. Many embryo politicians have seen fit to 
catechise “manipulations” of monies of policyholders; 
gigantic profits and many et ceteraes. But, running 
Canada’s war effort at the moment are some of the 
key business men of the Dominion, men who realize 
the importance of self-sacrifice in fat years to take 
care of the lean. They’re the ones who are giving 
policyholders a long-awaited break. 


* * * 


OWEVER, to the well-informed, and considering 

new developments over the long-range viewpoint, 
there seems to be one danger which can result from 
the new set-up and privileges accorded life insurance 
in the Dominion. We have predicted that there will be 
a surge to buy new life insurance. Any such movement 
that develops for the purpose of providing adequate 
protection will be beneficial to new policyholders and 
the country as a whole. However, and here’s the angle 











Sure Success 


Life insurance is the average man’s 
one sure way of winning financial suc- 
cess. Through it he creates, in the 
twinkling of an eye, an estate which 
would require a lifetime to build in any 
other way. You, as a life underwriter, 
have an important obligation to society 
in showing men and women how to pro- 
tect themselves and families with life 
insurance. 


Shenandoah Life Insurance Co., Inc. 


Roanoke, Virginia 
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If you are seeking a good General Agency 
opportunity with an old, legal reserve life insur- 
ance company, and can produce personally, get 
in touch with 


T. J. MOHAN, Vice President, 
Charge of Field 


Eureka-Maryland Assurance Corporation 


INCORPORATED 1882 


EUREKA BUILDING BALTIMORE, MD. 























to bear in mind, new life insurance purchased for no 
other reason than to escape paying forced taxation can 
be dangerous. The danger is that many may buy more 
insurance than they will be able to carry when the 
war is over and wages and salaries are much lower 
than they are now. That’s one problem the companies 
will have to solve. 
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You Never Sell Anyone 
But Friends 


The art of making friends forms 
the basis of this business of life 
underwriting, writes Charles F. 
Edwards, C.L.U., in The Radiator, 
house organ of the Massachusetts 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
Springfield. “Think back over the 
cases you have written,” continues 
Mr. Edwards, “and without excep- 
tion you will find that your client 
liked you or you would never have 
been in the picture.” 

In the matter of making helpful 
suggestions to life underwriters, 
Mr. Edwards feels that it is diffi- 
cult to say something different and 
startling, but to rephrase a familiar 
subject—to look at it in a new way 
—frequently reveals previously un- 
known vistas and gives someone, 
somewhere, a helpful idea that he 
can utilize. “Therefore,” declares 
Mr. Edwards, “does not the process 
of underwriting human lives sim- 
mer down simply to the process of 
making an acquaintance—develop- 
ing this acquaintance into a friend 
—and lastly, giving this friend an 
opportunity to become a client. I 
believe it does. Accepting this 
premise, I also believe this to be 
true: My success will depend di- 
rectly upon my ability to make 
friends.” And, adds he, “No one will 
ever be your friend unless he feels 
that you are interested in his cir- 
cumstances.” 





Attaining the Correct 
Mental Attitude 


Don’t let salesmen’s “blues” get 
you down. The Broadcaster, agency 
publication of the Bankers Life In- 
surance Company of Nebraska, 
Lincoln, lists the following recom- 
mendations for chasing low spirits 
away: 

1. Get rested up physically on 
your first available week-end. 
Overwork and lack of sleep will 
pull down even the most brilliant 
producer. 

2. If you have specific problems 
which make the Gordian Knot look 
like a simple loop in a shoe lace, 
put these problems entirely aside 
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for several days and let them “cool 
off.” You’ve lost your perspective 
on them. When you go back to 
them, tackle them from a new 
angle. Revalue the factors, put 
down your notes in black and 
white. You’ll find you have a new 
grip on the situation. 

3. While you’re temporarily for- 
getting the tough ones, go out and 
call on half a dozen of your most 
satisfied policyholders. See if you 
can uncover through them some 
new leads. You’ll find this a tre- 
mendously refreshing experience 
—and it will do more to resell you 
on your company—and yourself— 
than any other procedure. 

4. Then get out and make a 
bunch of new contacts. You haven’t 
been doing enough of this—that’s 
one reason sales are off. 

5. Now sit down and evaluate 
your work of the past two or three 
weeks. Where were you weak? 
Was your own half-hearted presen- 
tation the reason for the prospect’s 
lack of interest? Did you use your 
sales tools? Go back and apply 
what you’ve discovered. 

6. Lay out a plan for next 
week’s work, scheduling your calls 
as though every minute were 
worth cash at the bank—and plan 
to spend as much time as you pos- 
sibly can in the actual presence of 
prospects. Promise yourself a new 
hat if you carry out your plan with, 
say, 90 per cent efficiency. 








“Always Safe and Best’ 


41'T HE wisest and best salesman is al- 

ways the one who bluntly tells the 
truth about his article," declares George 
Matthew Adams in the Massachusetts 
Mutual Life Radiator. “He looks his 
prospective customer in the eye and tells 
his story. That is always impressive. And 
if he does not sell the first time, he 
leaves a trail of trust behind. 

"A customer, as a rule, cannot be 
fooled a second time by some shady or 
clever talk that does not square with the 
truth. Not the best talker wins the sale 
—but the most honest talker . . . There 
is something in the look of the eye, the 
arrangement of words, and the spirit of 
a salesman, that immediately compels 
trust or distrust . . . Being bluntly honest 
is always safe and best." 








OUTSTANDING LIFE 


A Typical Editorial 
Endorsement 


Everyone closely identified with 
life insurance appreciates its values 
and from both conviction and ne- 
cessity invariably has something 
nice to say about the institution, 
but when unsolicited testimonials 
come from the layman, the general 
public is doubly impressed. And 
such opinion is never lacking. The 
following, from a recent issue of 
the Minneapolis Morning Tribune, 
is an example: 

“There is no sounder investment 
for individuals of moderate means 
than life insurance, and no more 
resilient cushion to take the post- 
war shocks than this form of volun- 
tary saving. This is recognized in 
our compulsory social security pro- 
gram, which should be supplement- 
ed by every incentive to voluntary 
security investment. The battle 
that we must wage against infla- 
tion can be fought with no greater 
assurance of success than by utiliz- 
ing our excess national income for 
the payment of our personal debts 
and the increase of our life insur- 
ance protection. 

“Money expended for these pur- 
poses has no inflationary effect, for 
to a very large extent it flows back 
into the Federal treasury to pur- 
chase Government securities. Forty- 
two per cent of insurance invest- 
ment in the first two months was 
for Government bonds. Life insur- 
ance companies are playing an 
important part in our war financ- 
ing, in that they are taking issues 
which if wholly absorbed by the 
commercial banks, would make for 
an inflation of bank credit. 

“It is hard to conceive of any 
stronger buttress to our social 
structure than a wide diffusion of 
life insurance policies in the mod- 
erate income groups which now are 
the chief beneficiaries of our 
dangerously expanding national in- 
come. It is hardly necessary to set 
forth the advantages that accrue to 
the individual and his family from 
life insurance, for the American 
people are aware of them, but the 
anti-inflation effects are not so gen- 
erally recognized.” 
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AGENTS ARE SELLING N OW 


Times Demand Creative 


Selling 


“A man with two or three poli- 
cies, plus Social Security, may feel 
that he has all the coverage he 
needs until some enterprising life 
underwriter digs into the situation, 
gathers the necessary facts about 
the prospect and his family, and 
builds up a sale, writes Harry M. 
Watson, supervisor of the John E. 
Bailey agency at Knoxville for the 
Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, Hartford, in Con Mu 
Topics, house organ of the com- 
pany. 

Says Mr. Watson, “The creative 
salesman, as a result of more alert 
prospecting and _ better selling 
technique, is getting larger policies, 
and the quality of his business is 
high. The other salesman, follow- 
ing the line of least resistance in 
his work, is still making ‘calls’ and 
hoping for a ‘lucky break.’” Crea- 
tive selling means following the 
most direct road to better volume 
and better quality business, Mr. 
Watson believes. The life under- 
writer knows that although his 
prospects may need life insurance, 
they do not realize it, and will not 
make a move to acquire it until 
fully aware of their needs. “For 
example,” says Mr. Watson, “a man 
may have a mortgage on his house, 
but until some life underwriter out- 
lines clearly the family problem 
which would be caused by an un- 
timely death, the man in question 
will not realize his need for addi- 
tional life insurance.” 


Don’t Neglect Your Centers 
Of Influence 


“The center-of-influence method 
of prospecting is an excellent one,” 
States the Metropolitan Under- 
writer, and suggests the following 
channels through which centers of 
influence may be developed: 

1. The clergyman in your church, 
if he is sold on the idea of life in- 
surance, may inform you of specific 
instances where insurance is needed 
for family protection. 

2. Through your banking con- 
nections it is possible to obtain the 


names of persons who might need 
insurance for credit purposes. 

3. Doctors are particularly valu- 
able as centers of influence, since 
they usually know whether or not 
a man can pass a physical examina- 
tion. 

4. The best center of influence is 
an enthusiastic policyholder. If he 
is thoroughly sold on the idea of 
life insurance himself, he will want 
his friends to have this form of 
protection. It is important that 
such a policyholder be enthusiastic 
about life insurance, about your 
company, and about you. 

+ - 


War Economy Suggests 
These Rules 


The following ten suggestions to 
field underwriters for changes in 
methods of selling because of war 
economy have been made by the 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
New York and published recently in 
Points. 

1. Eliminate long jumps. Wheth- 
er the grass was greener on your 
side of the fence or the other is 
an old argument. It is about over 
now. No rubber and no gas makes 
the fence more impossible to climb 
every day. Look for the pot of 
gold in your own back yard. Stay 
close to home and zone your calls! 
Work one location at a time! 

2. Double your number of pros- 
pects. Get the new prospects among 
those whose incomes are up. Go 
back to your ABC’s of prospecting, 
if necessary, but double your num- 
ber of prospects! 

3. Use the telephone. Make ap- 
pointments. Telephone: “I just 
want to be sure you are going to 


be there.” If he puts you off call 
10 others! 
4. Have more appointments in 


your office. Many Underwriters 
have a habit of writing most of 
their business in their own offices 
under ideal conditions and in a 
business-like manner. This is a 
fine time to get that habit! 

5. Correct your weaknesses. Sell 
needs and you sell larger policies. 
Then find out what you can do to 
close a greater percentage of your 
possible sales. Read articles in 
your trade press. Review The Mu- 


tual Life Training Course. You 
may be an old “hand” at the game, 
but remember it’s a new game now! 

6. Earn your commissions with 
service—Ask yourself after each 
sale: “Is that man glad he bought 
from me instead of someone else 
because I gave him his money’s 
worth in service?” This is war- 
time and service-time! 

7. Let the postman do your tra- 
veling! He doesn’t mind! He has 
to call there anyway! Prepare your 
prospect with direct mail. Use of 
Mutual Life’s direct mail pieces 
should add 10% to your volume— 
easily! Apply the law of averages 
and save travel! 

8. Learn the lesson of extra in- 
come from the Quality Rating 
Chart. That’s your guide to more 
money from less effort. 

9. Make more night calls. Don’t 
let the “swing-shift” get you! See 
them where and when you can. If 
a husband and wife must be seen— 
double your chances on the double 
prospect—see them together at 
night. 

10. Substitute shoe leather for 
gasoline. It’s hard to turn down 
the man who “walked all the way.” 
He deserves to be heard,—most 
likely will be. It takes more than 
a gas shortage to even slow down 
good Mutual Life Underwriters. 

- * ° 

Appraised By Experts 

“The life insurance business, on 
its record and in its very nature, 
rightfully claims the confidence of 
investors,” states the Wall Street 
Journal. “Companies engaged in 
the field are subject to enlightened 
government regulation and are well 
managed. Only a small portion of 
their liabilities is payable on de- 
mand; they are assured an unin- 
terrupted flow of premium income; 
they have large surpluses built up 
over a long period of years and 
their life and investment risks are 
broadly diversified geographically. 
In addition, they have long been 
benefiting from gradual increase in 
the length of life. 

“Life insurance is vitally neces- 
sary for all those with dependents 
and for those whose income con- 
sists primarily of earnings.” 
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Replacement Income 


Insurance 
(Continued from page 9) 
reserve life insurance. There had, 
therefore, been little thought of 
what would constitute adequate 
and proper life insurance for the 
breadwinners of the Nation, and 
no thought of the desirability of 
an Income Replacement Policy in 
order to attain same. The sales of 
new life insurance under the old 
forms held up well in 1917 and 1918 
and then in 1919 started that great 
upward spurt which did not lose 

its momentum until 1930. 

We should not forget the great 
advertisement for life insurance 
which came in October, 1917, 
through the offering by the Gov- 
ernment of $10,000 of legal reserve 
life insurance at low rates to each 
soldier and sailor. This insurance 
was payable as an income of $57.50 
a month for twenty years. Note 
once more the idea of payment as 
income. 


War Bonds vs. Liberty Loans 


The Liberty Loans paid interest, 
but they could not be used to take 
the place of cash values in the way 
War Bonds can, as_ suggested 
earlier in this article. The War 
Bonds pay no interest but instead 
accumulate with interest. They 
have a guaranteed cash value, never 
less than the money put in, and 
steadily growing to maturity. The 
Liberty Bonds had to be cashed at 
the market price of the day and 
serious losses were taken by many 
investors. Although all these bonds 
were issued at par, one series fell 
as low as $81.00 in the year 1920. 
A table of the Liberty Loans is 
given below. The change in the in- 
terest situation between those days 
and now, which has worried the in- 








A LOOK AT 
THE RECORD 


Shows that for forty-three years, 
through wars, epidemics and depres- 
sion, the Home Life has continued 
its successful operations; 

Reveals that every liberal practice 
consistent with the safety of policy- 
holders’ funds has been adopted; 
Shows that insurance protection at 
guaranteed low cost has been pro- 
vided to its policyholders; 

Shows that every eligible member 
of the family can secure a policy 
for every purse and purpose with 
premiums payable weekly, monthly, 
quarterly, semi-annually or annually 
to suit the policyholders’ conveni- 
ence; 

Shows that the Home Life occupies 
high rank among the nation’s lead- 
ing Industrial-Ordinary life insur 
ance companies. 


THE HOME LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
President: BASIL S. WALSH 


Secretary: BERNARD L. CONNOR 
Treasurer: CHARLES T. CHASE 


SECURITY AND SERVICE SINCE 1899 








surance company so much, is graph- 
ically apparent from Col. 3. 
There was a slight slackening of 
new business in 1918 but the new 
premium rate per 1000 increased 
from 26.63 to 28.13. However, in 
1919 life insurance got going on 
its upward surge to 1930, with 
8315 million new business, but 
slightly reduced average new pre- 
mium of 25.51. In 1920 with 10,107 
million new business, the average 
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new premium was 27.16. The low- 
est average new premium was 20.25 
in 1930, suggesting Term Insur- 
ance was then being sold to protect 
the then supposed temporary 
shrinkage in values of estates. 

A study of Col. (7) with its aver- 
age new premium of 24.81 in 1940 
does not suggest that much atten- 
tion is yet being paid to the type of 
insurance under which adequate 
insurance of the breadwinners of 
the Nation for protection of their 
families may be attained. 


Adequate and Proper Insurance 
Under Voluntary System 

We return to our grand objective 
with the question: What amount of 
coverage would constitute adequate 
insurance for the Nation? Would 
four or five times the national in- 
come be too much? With a national 
income of one hundred billion, this 
suggests at least four hundred bil- 
lion. It has been estimated that 
Social Security takes care of about 
fifty billion. Legal reserve and 
other lines take care of about one- 
hundred thirty billion, leaving 
probably two-hundred billion yet 
to be gone after, even if we allow 
for the rapidly accumulating war 
risk insurance to soldiers and 
sailors. 

What a field for Income Replace- 
ment Insurance; for we cannot see 
how the people can tie themselves 
up to the premiums required under 
the inflexible combined protection 
and investment forms if adequate 
insurance for all is to be attained. 
We must eliminate if we can, the 
wasteful policy loan, lapse and re- 
write, caused by inflexibility. 

Legal reserve life insurance in 
force rose from 27,189,000,000 in 
1917 to 103,146,000,000 in 1929, a 
gain of 279 per cent in twelve 
years. In the next twelve years, to 
1941, it rose to only 124,600,000,- 
000, a gain of only 21 per cent. 
With Income Replacement why may 
we not add 125,000,000,000, or 
100 per cent, in the next twelve 
years? 

Here is a job for the life insur- 
ance agent to be enthusiastic about. 
The moderh agent no longer “sells 
policies.” He sells programs of 
financial coverage carefully fitted to 
the needs of each man. The Income 
Replacement Policy is the backbone 
of the program. He can help the 
morale of his country by now 
preaching that a man should and 
can save in addition to his life in- 
surance. 

It is difficult, of course, to say how 
this new Income Replacement In- 
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surance may develop as time goes 
on. Eight companies started issu- 
ing this type of insurance in 1941 
and two or three more have started 
doing so this year. Experience so 
far indicates that it is appealing 
to a very high type of insurance 
buyer: doctors, dentists, lawyers, 
executives, teachers, insurance 
agents, etc. The policy average is 
high, the monthly income replace- 
ment bought averaging around 
$60.00. 

It is natural to expect that in- 
surance of this type will start in 
the more thoughtful strata of so- 
ciety and percolate down. Thus its 
mortality should be low. Adverse 
selection at the older ages and 
longer policy durations is warded 
off by the decreasing amount at 
risk, which fits so well the future 
life value of the man. The rates 
already quoted by the companies 
are moderate; we might say low. 
The participating companies, of 
course, have not yet had time to 
show their dividends or premium 
refunds. The non - participating 
companies may in time possibly 
lower their cost if mortality im- 
proves and if a modern mortality 
table is adopted as a reserve basis 
by all the states. At present about 
half the states, representing about 
half the population of the Country, 
still cling to the American Experi- 
ence Table, adopted by the State 
of New York in 1868 as the legal 
standard. 

The policy is largely independent 
of the rate of interest and has no 
demand cash values, which should 
relieve the companies of many in- 
vestment headaches. 

Notice has been taken in London 
of this development in the United 
States. Three articles upon it have 
been run in the Post Magazine and 
Insurance Monitor of February 21, 
28, and March 7 of this year. 
Speaking of Great Britain, the 
magazine says: 

“The new development is not, 
as it happens, new to this coun- 
try. It is the issue of a ‘family 
income’ benefit without the basic 
contract to which it is usually 
attached. Such an independent 
contract has in fact been quietly 

issued in this country almost 
since the first days of family in- 
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come assurance,... 


The Material of Life Insurance 


Life insurance is manufactured 
out of the people who buy it, or 
rather out of their health, char- 
acter, and premium-paying ability. 

We are so prone to think of life 
insurance in terms of mathematics 
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or abstractions like rates of mortal- 
ity, interest, expense and lapse that 
we sometimes almost forget it is 
made up of human beings. Really 
it might be said to be 5 per cent 
mathematics and 95 per cent human 
nature. (But, of course, that 5 per 
cent is quite important). A sense 
of personal responsibility and con- 
siderateness for others, self-re- 
liance and _ self-discipline, desire 
for freedom for oneself consistent 
with similar freedom for others, 
these things, which animate the 
citizen of the true democracy, form 
the splendid and only material from 
which the finest type of life insur- 
ance can be manufactured. Fur- 
ther, the voluntary buying of life 


insurance of the proper kind is not 
only an evidence of good citizenship 
but the possession of such life in- 
surance in turn ennobles the citi- 
zen. He is able to go about his daily 
tasks with a serenity and sense of 
duty done, which can only come 
from the knowledge that his home 
and family, through his own fore- 
sight, are properly protected, that 
a great institution will step in and 
carry on if or when he, financially 
speaking, steps out. 

But there is one thing more. This 
fine citizen material of life insur- 
ance must be educated in order that 
it may know the best kind of life 
insurance and complete the virtu- 
ous circle by buying it. Life insur- 
ance is just as good as the people 
who buy it. Here looms up a great 
job for the schools. In their classes 
of citizenship and sociology, as well 
as in their classes of business, 
finance, and economics, life insur- 
ance should be taught. 

Let us hope we shall also soon 
have it into the history books as 
one of the great developing forces 
of civilization. If life insurance is 
properly understood and properly 
purchased by all the breadwinners 
of the Nation, we need have no 
fear for the spirit of America. 








Webster says “zyzzogeton” is the “last word” in the language. Security 
Mutual says the new SECURITY SPECIAL Ordinary Life is the “last 
word” in policy contracts! Here is the answer to your need for an 
up-to-date contract to fit today’s conditions! 


Ask for sample contract and rates. 


Security MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 1886 


Binghamton, New York 


FREDERICK D. RUSSELL, PRESIDENT 
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Buying for Victory 

The Prudential Insurance Company, Newark, has 
entered a subscription in the amount of $75,000,000 
for the present offering of 2% per cent United 
States Treasury Bonds of 1962-67. With this new 
purchase, the government bond holdings of The 
Prudential will total $1,410,618,275. 


* * * s 


The New York Life Insurance Company has re- 
ported its purchase of $100,000,000 of the current 
offering, 24% per cent United States Treasury Bonds, 
1967 /62. 

This purchase brings the company’s total hold- 
ings of United States Government obligations to 
$1,072,000,000, at this date. 


* * * 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New 
York has subscribed to $70,000,000 principal amount 
of the 2% per cent United States Government bonds, 
due 1962-67, offered by the Treasury today. This 
subscription brings the Company’s total holdings 
of United States Government securities to $565,- 
582,300 principal amount. 


* * * 


Sales and pledges of War Saving Bonds by volun- 
teer “minute-man” members of the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters have reached a total 
of $926,345,336 as of July 1, it was announced by 
William H. Andrews, Jr., Jefferson Standard, Greens- 
boro, chairman of the committee in charge of the 
association’s selling effort. 

More than 360 of the organization’s local units 
are active in the sale of bonds, principally through 
salary savings plans. Nearly 18,000 members are 
installing the plans in large and small firms in al- 
most every city in the country. 

Employees in the contacted firms total 12,504,446, 
and 8,029,052 of these have joined the savings plan. 
Cash sales to date have been $192,008,648, with 
yearly pledges of $734,336,688, bringing the grand 
total of sales and pledges up to $926,345,336. 


Serving for Victory 


The Association of Life Insurance Presidents, the 
American Life Convention, the National Association 
of Life Underwriters, the Institute of Life Insurance 
and the Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau, 
representing in their membership practically the 
entire field of life insurance, announced appointment 
of a joint committee for the purpose of coordinating 
and making more effective the various efforts of 
the life insurance business to aid in the prosecution 
of the war. 
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THE WAR FRONT 


Gale P. Johnston, third vice president of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, New York, 
has been made a director of Russian War Relief, 
Ine. 

* * * 

Modification of the interpretations of the agency 
practices agreement to meet changed conditions 
brought about by the war has been made by the 
agency practices committee of the Association of 
Life Agency Officers, to operate for the duration of 
the war. 

The committee points out the need for recognition 
of the fact that some agents have gone into war in- 
dustry and desire to maintain their relationship with 
the life insurance business, intending to return to 
it immediately upon the close of the war. 

It has been decided, therefore, to interpret the 
agreement concerning part-time agency contracts in 
cities over 50,000 so that the contracts of the men 
who go into war industry can either be held in 
suspense without penalty or continued on an active 
basis temporarily. 


Casualties 


The Manhattan Life Insurance Company of New 
York has cancelled its annual agency conference 
which was to have been held at Grove Park Inn, 
Asheville, North Carolina. This action is taken by 
the company in line with the request of Joseph B. 
Eastman, Director of the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation. 

+ * * 

The board of directors of the Life Office Manage- 
ment Association has voted to cancel the 1942 annual 
conference which was scheduled to be held in 
Swampscott, Massachusetts, on September 28-30 to 
save transportation. 


Associations 


Miss Christine Ludwig, cashier of the Caperton 
Agency of the State Mutual in Chicago, was installed 
as president of the Life Agency Cashiers Association 
of the United States and Canada at a dinner held 
August 4th at the Bismarck, Hotel which was spon- 
sored by the Chicago Association of Life Under- 
writers and the Life Agency Managers of Chicago. 


* * ~ 


Other officers installed included 1st vice president, 
Peter C. Mueller, Equitable Life Assurance Society; 
2nd vice president, Miss Anne C. Donohue, Penn 
Mutual; 3rd vice president, Donald J. Simpson, Con- 
necticut Mutual; secretary, Miss Gertrude Flasch- 
ner, New England Mutual; assistant secretary, Miss 
Jean M. Gough, Guardian Life; treasurer, James A. 
Shevlin, Prudential Life. 
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HE HOME F 


The Home Life Insurance Company, New York, 
has been admitted to membership in the American 
Life Convention. Its admission to the rolls of the 
Convention increased the total membership to 166 
companies, domiciled in 38 states, the District of 
Columbia and the Provinces of Manitoba, Ontario 
and Quebec in Canada. 

* ~ * 


Four additional life insurance companies have 
been admitted into membership in the Institute of 
Life Insurance, bringing the total membership of 
the Institute to 112 companies. The new members 
are: Continental Life Insurance Company, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Girard Life Insurance Company, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Kentucky Home Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, Louisville, Ky.; Pennsylvania Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 


* * * 


Six women have qualified for the 1942-43 edition 
of the Women’s Quarter Million Dollar Round Table 
of the National Association of Life Underwriters, 
it has been announced by Martha Washburn Allin, 
Connecticut Mutual, Minneapolis, chairman of the 
group. 


Appointments 


A. Wilbur Nelson, well known for his newspaper 


writings on life insurance topics and his public 
relations and promotional work in the insurance 
field, has been added to the staff of the Institute of 
Life Insurance to direct the activities of the new 
“Keep Well Crusade” launched by the Institute. 
From 1932 to 1940 he was engaged in public rela- 
tions work as assistant to the general manager of 
the National Board of Fire Underwriters. He has 
been active in a number of fire prevention and other 
insurance promotional campaigns and produced the 
radio series “Great Fires of History,” of which he 
was author and narrator. 

In 1940 he left the National Board to return to 
newspaper writing, and became insurance editor of 
the Philadelphia Evening Public Ledger, also syndi- 
cating an insurance column through the Ledger 
Syndicate. 

. = ~ = 

Dick Quisenberry, New England Mutual Life, has 
been elected president of the Montgomery, Alabama, 
Association of Life Underwriters. 

* + * 

Henry M. Wriston, Providence, R. I., president of 
Brown University, and Harold M. Stratton, Mil- 
waukee, president of the Stratton Grain Co., have 
been elected to the Board of Trustees of the North- 
western Mutual Life. 











RONT\ 


The Great Lakes Life insurance Company an- 
nounced the election of Mr. Geo. J. Fischer to the 
position of treasurer and Mr. Robert M. Sandrock 
as secretary to succeed Mr. Frank T. Humiston, Jr. 


* * * 


Thomas O. Cox has been appointed as general 
manager of the Excelsior Life Insurance Company, 
Toronto. 

* * x 

Robert C. Perry, assistant actuary, has been elected 
vice president of the State Farm Life Insurance 
Company, Bloomington, Illinois, succeeding M. G. 
Fuller, vice president, who is serving as a Captain 
in the U. S. Army. 

* * * 

Wesley E. Monk, who has been general counsel of 
Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
Springfield, for thirteen years, has been elected a 
director of that company. Mr. Monk joined the 
Massachusetts Mutual Life in 1929. He was former- 
ly Massachusetts Commissioner of Insurance, to 
which position he was appointed in 1923 and again 
in 1926, resigning in 1928. 


* x * 


O. F. Davis, manager of the accident and health de- 
partment of the Illinois Bankers Life Assurance 
Company, has been elected secretary of the com- 
pany, Mr. Davis will continue as head of the ac- 
cident and health department. 

* * * ' 

Following 26 and 39 years of service, respectively, 
Alexander Mackenzie, assistant general manager 
and manager of agencies, and Edmond §S. Macfar- 
lane, assistant general manager and executive sec- 
retary, have retired from The Manufacturers Life 
Insurance Company. 

* * * 

Stanton G. Hale, agency organizer in the Salt 
Lake City Agency of the Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany of New York, and John L. Scripps, Jr., C.L.U. 
agency organizer in the company’s Davenport 
Agency, have been transferred to the home office to 
serve as Training Assistants under Ben H. Williams, 
director of training for all Mutual Life representa- 
tives throughout the United States. 


* * * 


Geo. A. Bangs, president of the American United 
Life Insurance Company, of Indianapolis, has just 
announced the addition of Emil C. Rassmann to the 
staff of the company’s agency department, where he 
will handle matters in connection with advertising, 
sales promotion, and general office and field publi- 
cations. 
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THE 5-WAY PRESENTATION helps sell the pros- 
pect who claims his “life insurance is complete.” It 
helps to show him quickly, easily, persuasively that 
he’s not completely insured unless he has protected 
his income. In one package, Pacific Mutual’s 5-Way 
Plan offers him protection covering death and old 
age, and also providing for immediate disability 
protection covering sickness, accident, and hospi- 
talization. 

The Pacific Mutual 5-Way Presentation shown 
above gives the underwriter something new and 
different to offer his prospects. It’s the tool that 
completes his selling kit. 


PACIFIC MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


A California Corporation 
OFFICE, LOS ANGELES, 
Complete Life Insurance Coverage 


Life, Retirement, Accident, Sickness and 5-Way e Participating 
and Non-participating e Mortgage Insurance, Salary Savings, 
Juvenile Insurance, Salary Continuance, and other Special Forms. 


PACIFIC MUTUAL SERVICE SINCE 1868 


HOME CALIFORNIA 
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Company Investments 
In U. S. Bonds 


ORTY-EIGHT' legal reserve life insurance com- 

panies or nearly 16 per cent of the total legal reserve 
life insurance companies, showed an increase in the 
holdings of Government bonds for the first six months 
of 1942 over the first six months of 1941 of $255,823,- 
179 or nearly 28 per cent. 

On the basis of this sample tabulation it is indicated 
that the total bond holdings of all legal reserve life 
insurance companies at the close of business on 
December 31, 1942, will be approximately $8,450,000,- 
000, an increase of $1,950,000,000 over the total 
United States bond holdings of $6,500,000,000 at the 
close of business on December 31, 1941. 

In other words, on December 31, 1942, all legal 
reserve life insurance companies will hold 25 cents in 
United States Government bonds for every $1 of total 
admitted assets as against 20 cents at the close of 
business in 1941. 

With few exceptions nearly every company showed 
an increase in U. S. Saving Holding. One large com- 
pany showed an increase of over 2000 per cent. 


oo 


FOR THE FIRST 6 MONTHS OF 


1941 1942 
Bankers Life, lowa $55,404,081 $68,447,035 
Berkshire Life, Mass. 5,207,733 9,686, 108 
Carolina Life, S. C. 63,000 168,000 
| Colonial Life, N. J. 808,891 1,125,474 
| Eureka-Maryland, Md. 156,000 974,800 
Expressmen's Mutual, N. Y. 1,945,803 1,622,294 
Federal Life, Ill. 1,240,470 2,038,209 
Franklin Life, ill. 2,824,214 4,217,358 
Great National, Texas 41,600 303,740 
Great Northwest, Wash. 3,700 7,400 
Guarantee Mutual, Neb. 161,000 550,941 
Guardian Life, N. Y. 15,566,686 19,080,834 
Guaranty Life, Ga. 49,023 63,857 
Gulf Life, Fla. 549,904 839,525 
Home Beneficial, Va. 2,730,731 3,890,097 
Home State, Okla. 176,800 192,490 
Imperial Life, N. C. .. 590,534 105,905 
Jefferson National, Ind. 5,000 75,000 
Jefferson Standard, N. C. 335,025 7,354,341 
Life Ins. Co. of Va., Va. 9,955,434, 13,271,602 
Lincoln National, Ind. 25,049,005 29,016,667 
Loyal Protective, Mass. 679,036 818,791 
Massachusetts Mutual, Mass. 63,850,158 73,990, 185 
Midland Mutual, Ohio 11,242,553 12,579,775 
Minnesota Mutual, Minn. 3,364,149 4,693,426 
Mutual Benefit, N. J. 124,051,695 163,011,272 
Mutual Life, N. Y. 413,481,745 513,142,095 
Northwestern National, Minn. 24,746,290 29,922,305 
Penn Mutual, Pa. 123,952,714 185,496,056 
Pioneer Insurance, Neb. . 48,575 72,575 
Provident Life, N. D. 765,865 1,203,491 
Reliable Life, Mo. 343,110 524,410 
Reliance Life, Pa. .. 56,438 94,633 
Republic Life, Okla. 23,266 133,400 
Rockford Life, Ill. 129,950 162,110 
Seaboard Life, Texas 289,090 660,765 
Security Life & Trust, N. C. 278,000 905,800 
Shenandoah Life, Va. 214,650 615,150 
State National, Mo. 20,781 60,966 
| Teachers Insurance & Annuity, Fla. 27,112,188 20,909,417 
United Benefit, Nebr. 648,471 356,244 
United Fidelity, Texas . 169,167 543,699 
United L.&A., N. H. 120,000 320,000 
United Service Life, D. C. 17,000 100,000 
Victory Life, Kansas .. ; 1,499,700 1,641,200 
Virginia Mutual Benefit, Vo. 11,200 29,700 
Volunteer State, Tenn. 841,293 1,599,750 
Western Mutual, N. D. 8,425 34,525 
Totals 920,830,148 1,176,653,327 
Increase , .255,823,179 
% Increase .. 27.78 






































TO HAVE 


AND 


TO HOLD 


Eliminating waste in transportation and ma- 
terials is a serious problem understood by 
every good citizen. Manufacturers, retail 
establishments and concerns of all kinds are 


saving transportation wherever possible. 


Along this same line THE SPECTATOR 
now eliminates a peace-time hixury that has 


become a war-time waste. 


LIFE AGENTS BRIEFS (except single copies for inspection) ordered after July 
15, 1942, are NOT RETURNABLE FOR CREDIT. 


RETURNS—Most of our customers buy the 
books outright and pay for them. A few agents, 
however, are in the habit of ordering more than 


they actually used, returning the extra copies. 


In most cases these larger orders were placed 
with the friendly idea of helping us sell more 
hooks. No doubt these same agents will see the 


necessity of eliminating this waste now. 


SINGLE COPIES FOR INSPECTION—There 
are times when an agent may desire to inspect 
a copy before buying. To take care of such re- 
quests we shall be pleased to send one copy— 
and one copy only—with the privilege of re- 


turning. 


WHEN ORDERING—Most agents realize that 
publishers must have their orders in advance 
of production and, therefore, attempt to place 
them as early and as close to their needs as is 


possible. 


The SPECTATOR—Insurance Authorities 


Since 1868 
Headquarters, Chestnut & 56th Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 





In recognition of this helpful attitude it is 
understood that advance reservations for the 
1943 Life Agents Brief may be adjusted, to take 
care of personnel changes, until March 15, 1943. 
If any agent desires us to send a special re- 
minder of this shortly before March 15 we shall 


do so. 


PRICES—-As is the practice in the purchase of 
most other items the price per copy hereafter 
will depend upon the quantity ordered at one 


time. New prices effective July 15, 1942: 


Single copy $2.50 


3 to 5 copies $2.25 each| 100 copies $1.85 each 
6t099 * 2.00 “ | 250 or more $1.75 ™ 


If your order can be handled along with 
others through your Home Office a lower price 


may be available. 
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With The Editors 





IN THIS ISSUE 


Wer Effort—The war effort and contri- 
bution of life insurance men and women 
today is considerable and one phase of 
it is concerned with the answer to the 
question, “What kind of life insurance 
should be sold along with the accumula- 
tion by the masses of War Bonds?" F. 
M. Hope, for many years actuary of the 
Occidental Life Insurance Company, of 
California, discusses this topic, remind- 
ing the reader that under contracts now 
being sold, the companies may still be 
making payments to beneficiaries in the 
year 2000.—Page 4. 
. e 


Adaptable—One of the factors contrib- 
uting to the vast spread of life insurance 
protection lies in the fact that its ser- 
vices are vast. Théy apply to the rich 
and the poor alike, protecting the earn- 
ing power of the one and protecting the 
accumulations of the other. A picture 
story of a typical large sized insurance 
program supporter illustrates this adapt- 
ability of life insurance —Page |0. 
ee 


Hall of Fame—Back in the middle of the 
last century, when American life insur- 
ance was in its infancy, actuarial prokr 
lems were constantly in the fore and the 
administrators of life insurance com- 
panies were wont to say, when con- 
fronted with a particularly puzzling situ- 
ation, ‘Write a letter to Sheppard 
Homans and see what he has to say 
about it.” Robert W. Sheehan gives 
interesting sidelights on Homans in an- 
other of his sparkling biographical! 
sketches of outstanding American life in- 
surance leaders.-—Page 12. 


Company—Forward March! Words cur 
rently familiar to millions of newly in- 
ducted troops all over the world, but 
words of command that have been by 
implication ringing down the corridors of 
business for many decades as American 
life insurance executives urged their or- 
ganizations onward and upward. Two 
features on company management ap- 
pear in this issue, one operational and 
historical, the other statistical and an- 
alytical_—Pages 30 and 72. 


Realism—The editor surveys the life in- 
surance needs of the average man as 
seen by companies and agents. Only too 
often, he finds, do the two parties fail to 
meet upon a common platform of under 
standing. The company executive as 
well as the general agent are often 
guided by the plausible but not always 
applicable desire of selling insurance 
which affords investment on top of pro- 
tection. If the plan is laudable, is it at 
all possible of realization? Just what 
can the average man afford in the way 
of protection and beyond protection? 
The problem which is here discussed, 
merits the widest attention, for it involves 
the potent power of the average man 
not only to claim protection aut to de- 
mand it as his absolute right.—Page 1/6. 
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Keepers of the Keys 


NVENTIVENESS and enter- 

prise are the soul of America, 
the might behind its growth and 
the secret of its success. As the 
Germans won the first battles 
with methods of their own cun- 
ning, the American people will 
win the final battle where in- 
ventiveness and the creative 
ability count most: in the do- 
main of industry and finance. 

In a grave effort such as we 
are involved in, two kinds of 
sacrifice may be distinguished. 
There is the involuntary kind, 
which is made because there is 
nothing else to do; like the man 
who for once does not buy a new 
automobile; or the sportsman 
who for once does not travel to 
Scotland for grouse shooting. 

And there is the voluntary 
kind which constitutes the real 
contribution to our war effort: 
the air-raid warden who sacri- 
fices his evening hours; the 
foreman who sits up half the 
night trying to figure out a short 
cut to accelerated production; 
the executive who gives up a 
large income to serve the Gov- 
ernment for a pittance. 

The life insurance companies 
have contributed heavily to the 
purchase of war bonds. But, as 
their critics have been quick to 
point out, this effort has so far 
been rather of the involuntary 
kind, meaning that War Bonds 
were purchased chiefiy because 
of the lack of other investment 
opportunities. However that 
may be, it seems clear that the 
companies have yet to make that 
kind of contribution which is 
creative, which is peculiar to the 
character of life insurance, and 
which is especially designed as 
that extra contribution to the 
war effort upon which our Gov- 
ernment has to depend for a 
decisive victory. 

Of course, the manufacturer 
of metal ware can more easily 
produce that extra effort than 
the life insurance company. The 
one has only to satisfy the Gov- 
ernment. The other is bound 
by a trust. The life insurance 
president is not free to shift and 
change his organization as he 
wills. Nor is he free to dispose 


of the company’s funds. Nor is 
it easy for him to experiment 
with new policies. 

A valuable contribution toward 
the solution of this problem is 
made with the article in this 
issue of The Spectator by F. M. 
Hope, vice-president and actuary 
of the Occidental Life Insurance 
Company of California. His 
idea is based upon logic and dis- 
tinguished by economic sound- 
ness, and we have no desire to 
spoil any of its originality or 
anticipate any of our readers’ 
pleasure by disclosing its con- 
tents. Suffice to say that Mr. 
Hope clearly perceives the kin- 
ship between life insurance to 
protect the family, and the war 
effort to protect the nation. 
Others have dwelt at length upon 
this relationship, but our author, 
not satisfied with the theory, 
produces a plan none the less 
tangible and practicable because 
it has not yet been tried on any 
large scale. 

But let the reader read and 
judge for himself. As life in- 
surance goes on to. greater 
achievements, as it plays an in- 
creasingly important part in the 
nation’s economy, it becomes 
ever more necessary for the ad- 
ministrators of life insurance to 
conceive of their trust as but a 
part of the tremendous whole. 
This calls for moderation as well 
as boldness, for sacrifice no less 
than foresight. If the Govern- 
ment offers greater savings op- 
portunities, let the people save 
with the Government. 

In other words, let the keep- 
ers of the keys to the palace of 
life insurance remember that a 
good skipper, with dark clouds 
coming up on the horizon, will 
have his storm sails hoisted in 
time. In the trying years that 
are likely to confront life insur- 


‘ance, this means that it is well 


to remember that our mission is 
not predominantly one of mak- 
ing the people save, or even one 
of guaranteeing them security 
in the far-off future, but that the 
first and foremost purpose of 
life insurance is the protection 
against the swift blows of dis- 
ability and death. Particularly 
in this respect, Mr. Hope’s article 
contains a valuable message. 
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NEXT MONTH 


UPPOSE life insurance companies were 

willing to underwrite the protection of the 
man who makes not more than thirty dollars 
a week and has a wife and two children. 
There are on a broad average about thirty 
million of these men, and they constitute an 
entirely different market from the one that 
the life insurance business has known and 
helped to develop. What is the indicated 
approach to this mass market? Is the old 
method of selling insurance good enough? 
if it is not and if new methods are required, 
upon which social and economic basis should 
they be designed and applied? What, if 
anything, is wrong with the accustomed con 
cept of marketing, and what, on the othe: 
hand, should be the quiding principle in the 
opening of a new vast field crowded with 


opportunities for the life insurance com 


panies and agents? 


HEN Black Friday in October, 1929, 

cut deep into farm income, which had 
not been very substantial since the early 
twenties, anyway, the farmer faced the 
problem of how to save his farm, the life 
insurance company, how to save its mort 
gage on the farm. Thousands of farm prop 
erties running into many millions of dollars, 
had to be taken over. The Metropolitan, 
for instance, assumed title on some ten 
thousand farms, the Prudential on about 
fourteen thousand, each block being worth 
more than one hundred million dollars even 
at depression values. What did the com- 
panies do with the properties? What be 
came of the farmers? And what of the 
land? Was it left barren? Was the farm 
left desolate, the home without repairs, un 
painted, open to the ravages of rain and 
wind and snow? This article will reveal the 
part which life insurance companies played 
in rehabilitating the American farmer. 


That d adage, ‘Nothing is so certain 

as death and taxes, might well be re- 
vised by omitting the last two words, be- 
couse if there is an uncertain element in our 
national life today, it is that same annoy- 
ing item. No one knows from month ¢c- 
month what exactly is going to be the sit- 
uation in the immediate future, but as far 
as action has been taken by our elected 
and appointed representatives, conditions 
as they apply particularly to the life insur 
ance agent will be reviewed and summed up 
in an article by William Fissell, persona 
producer and student of trends in taxation 


Toward Victory 


MERICA two months since passed the halfway of her 
first year at war. In that short time the U. S. has pre- 
pared the groundwork toward final Victory as could 

no other country in the world. She has called to her colors 
millions of men and trained them so that they bear arms with 
confidence against the mightiest legions of totalitarian pro- 
fessionals. Over the far reaches of earth the American flag 
flies to bring assurance to men and women, shaken in their 
faith in a free future, that the land where liberty was born 
is alive to the peril they face and is on the march against the 
tyrant and the despoiler. America has brought into being a 
giant production plant which is building with unbelievable 
speed and perfection ships and guns, ammunition and tanks, 
planes and every other essential of modern warfare. 

On the sea no nation has the strength or vitality now 
existent in the American Navy. Practically under fire, surely 
under pressure, there has been built and manned an armada 
whose greatness belittles the navies of all times and nations. 
The sea power of America has maintained an unbroken sup- 
ply route to Europe. At the same time it has kept open a 
ferry service for men and machines to Australia, to India, 
China and Russia. A modernized and equipped army has 
been brought to Africa. Uninterrupted commerce and trade 
has been possible with South and Central America. Above 
all, the battle fleet of the Pacific, by its glorious victories 
early recorded in the Coral Sea, at Midway, and now in the 
Solomons, has marked for early destruction the vaunted sea 
power of Japan. 

On the home front, away from direct participation in the 
war effort, men and women of America must know that, 
though engaged in prosaic fields of trade and commerce, their 
contribution to victory is an essential one. No army can fight 
efficiently when there is chaos and neglect behind the lines. 
Hence, no unit of the home front can be allowed to flounder 
in inefficiency or desuetude. Every agency which has in the 
past aided in maintaining the integrity of the American home 
must labor with redoubled vigor to extend its services. High 
in the list of such agencies is life insurance. This institution 
cannot afford to deprive one single insurable life of oppor- 
tunity to secure such protection as it needs or to allow one 
single policy to lapse because of a war-depleted staff. The 
fathers and sons of America have left a trust and given a 
mandate. Under its terms every citizen must apply himself 
with renewed purpose unselfishly, unceasingly, and with reso- 
lution. He must work with a will to bring to all that solace 
which is possible only through insurance protection. 


TEV. 
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PROTECTION 


HE armed forces of the nation may be said to represent the insurance the United States 

has built up in order that it mav continue to live as a democracy. In the unsettled con- 
ditions of the world today, it is only natural that the armed forces should be made par- 
ticularly strong by building them up. Similarly, the personnel of the U. S. Navy has learned 
that life insurance spells safety and security to their dependents. | feel confident the Navy 
will continue to be among the nation's largest per capita insurance owners. 


ApmiraL C. W. Nimitz, 
Commander in Chief of the 
U. S. Pacific Fleet 


Portrait of Admiral C. W. Nimitz, Commander-in-Chief of the U. S. Pacific Fleet, painted by the artist Lieut. McClelland Barclay, 
U.S.N.R., received for the Navy by Admiral H. R. Stark. Left to right: Mrs. C. W. Nimitz, wife of the Admiral; Lieut. Barclay, and 
Admiral H. R. Stark. 


DMIRAL CHESTER W. NIMITZ is a serious, quiet, soft-spoken 
a individual with an orderly mind that likes strong discipline. He 
is today perhaps one of the best qualified men to hold the im- 
portant position that he does, having served in almost every branch 
of the Navy. He was born February 24, 1885, in Fredricksburg, Texas. 
In 1901, at the age of seventeen he entered Annapolis, graduating 
in 1905. 

At the start of the first World War Admiral Nimitz was a lieutenant 
commander, was made commander in 192! and in 1927 he was given 
the rank of captain. He was advanced to the rank of rear admiral 
three years ago. 

In 1909, soon after he was commissioned, Admiral Nimitz saw his 
first submarine duty. He was in command of the first submarine 
flotilla. A year later he was commander of the undersea boat, “Nar- 
whal". Until 1913 he was on submarine duty of one sort or another, 
when he was put on a tour of duty at the New York Navy Yard 
‘til 1916. He then returned to sea duty first as engineer officer, then 
as executive officer of the U. S. S. Naumee. Several months after the 
United States entered the world war Admiral Nimitz was promoted 
to staff aide to the commander of the submarine force of the Atlantic 
fleet. 

In 1918 he left sea duty for the naval operations office in Wash- 
ington. In May, 1919, he returned to sea as executive officer of the 
U. S. S. South Carolina. A year later he commanded the U. S. S. 
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Chicago, and in addition served as commander of submarine division 
14. It was in this position that he helped to develop Pearl Harbor 
in Hawaii. 

In 1922 Admiral Nimitz attended the Naval War College. Follow- 
ing that, in 1925 he was staff aide to the commander in chief of the 
United States Fleet. Again he left the sea. This time he was attached 
to a naval reserve unit at the University of California. 

In July, 1935, he was returned to Washington as the assistant to 
the chief of the Bureau of Navigation, the Navy's personnel depart 
ment. Back at sea once more Admiral Nimitz was commander of 
cruiser division No. 10, and in September, 1939, he was put in com- 
mand of battleship division No. 2. His next assignment was as chief 
of the Bureau of Navigation. Here he stayed until he was made 
commander of the Pacific Fleet on December 3!, 1942. 

He was an outstanding athlete at Annapolis, and still keeps in 
condition by playing a good game of tennis. He is tall and slim, 
and looks much younger than his years. His only son, Lieutenant 
Chester W. Nimitz, Jr., is carrying on in good navy tradition. He is 
serving on a submarine with the Asiatic Fleet. 

Admiral Chester W. Nimitz is today in a position of great responsi- 
bility. On his shoulders rests the burden of Pacific naval strategy. It 


was he who planned the battles of Midway, and the Coral Sea. Se ; 
far his strategy has proven excellent. But, characteristically, he gives : 


all the credit for these yictories to his men. 


NALITY 








